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PREFACE 

There  is  no  more  important  event  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  development  of  democracy  in  England  than 
the  passage  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of 
1867.  It  is  not  unfitting,  therefore,  that  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  measure  was 
carried. 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  not  only  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  great  party  leaders  and  political  cliques  of  the  period 
but  also  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which  England  reacted  to 
the  esprit  du  siecle  after  the  triumph  of  the  democratic 
cause  in  the  American  Civil  War  and  more  especially  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  political  agitation  of  those  social 
classes  not  within  "  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  "  during  a 
season  of  stress.  A  recital  of  facts  proving  that  the  urban 
working  class  was  advancing  in  knowledge  does  not  of 
itself  explain  why  the  working  class  was  admitted  to  a 
share  of  England's  government,  else  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  friends  of  Reform  in  1866  would  have 
accomplished  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  that  year.  Nor  yet 
was  it  mob  violence  in  1866- 1867  which  was  effective,  for 
the  lower  classes  displayed  more  violence  in  1832  and  dur- 
ing the  Chartist  movement  than  in  the  'sixties  and  did  not 
attain  success.  But  as  in  1828  O'Connell,  by  displaying 
through  his  remarkable  control  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tions that  he  had  power  over  those  capable  of  immoderate 
action,  caused  a  worried  Parliament  to  legislate,  so  in  1866- 
1867  middle-class  leaders  of  workingmen,  cooperating  with 
organizations  such  as  the  Reform  League  and  the  trade 
unions,  obtained  results  by  stating  that  their  well-planned 
parades  and  quietly-conducted  Reform  meetings  were  but 
7]  7 


8  PREFACE  [8 

"dress  rehearsals"  for  more  dramatic  scenes  in  case  de- 
mands were  not  granted.  Political  leaders,  recognizing  that 
action  must  be  taken  by  one  party  or  the  other,  bid  for 
popular  support.  England  started  on  the  road  to  democracy 
although  that  road  was  not  to  broaden  out  to  Mr.  Lowe's 
dreaded  "  wide  plain  "  until  other  measures,  notably  among 
them  the  acts  of  1 884-1 885  and  191 8,  had  been  passed. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  by  the  author  of  a  very  free 
use  of  certain  secondary  works  although  material  for  the 
survey  is  based  in  the  main  upon  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  pamphlets.  Frequent  notation  will  show  the  service  to 
which  Lord  Morle/s  Life  of  Gladstone,  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevel- 
yan's  Life  of  John  Bright,  and  the  excellent  biography  of 
Disraeli  by  Monypenny  and  Buckle  have  been  put.  Statis- 
tics concerning  the  electoral  system  in  Mr.  Charles  Sey- 
mour's Electoral  Reform  in  England  and  Wales  have  been 
regarded  as  authoritative.  The  work  of  writers  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  has  proved  very 
helpful  indeed.  And  much  inspiration  has  come  from  Mr. 
J.  Holland  Rose's  The  Rise  of  Democracy,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Slater's  The  Making  of  Modern  England,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
ton Slosson's  The  Decline  of  the  Chartist  Movement. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  kind  interest  of 
Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  under  whose  general  super- 
vision this  monograph  was  started.  He  is  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  for  whose  encouragement,  ad- 
vice, and  criticism  he  is  deeply  grateful.  And  he  is  under 
obligation  to  Professor  Robert  L.  Schuyler  for  criticizing 
the  manuscript  and  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 
for  the  use  of  pamphlets  in  his  private  library.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Mindil  of  New  York  University  and  Miss  Isabel  Mc- 
Kenzie  have  given  helpful  suggestions.  It  seems  fair  to 
state  that  this  thesis  was  practically  finished  when  the 
writer  was  called  into  military  service  on  March  5,  1918, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  defer  its  publication. 
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CHAPTER  I 

.  ...  t .      , . 

Introduction 

The  Reform  bill  of  1832  l — the  Great  Reform  bill — has 
merited  much  attention  and  praise,  especially  from  those 
students  who  have  desired  to  trace  the  rise  of  democracy 
in  England.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  measure  is  not  the 
one  which  made  England  democratic,  and  was  not  without 
its  defects :  both  in  the  provisions  concerning  redistribution 
and  in  those  pertaining  to  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise 
it  was  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Radicals  and  of  the  work- 
ing class. 

Although  some  of  the  grossest  anomalies  of  the  period 
preceding  1832  were  removed  by  its  redistribution  clauses, 
there  had  been  no  pretence  of  adopting  the  principle  of 
equal  electoral  districts.  Many  of  the  smaller  boroughs 
still  were  given  the  same  political  influence  as  the  larger 
ones.  And,  because  of  the  great  influence  of  property,  not 
a  few  of  them  fell  under  the  power  of  the  property-owning 
class  to  such  an  extent  that  they  approached  the  character 
of  those  boroughs  in  which  direct  nomination  had  formerly 
prevailed.2  Indeed,  a  list  of  over  forty  was  made  out  with 
the  name  of  the  patron  of  each.8  Moreover,  the  transfer 
of  part  of  the  representation  of  those  boroughs  which  had 

1 2  and  3  William  IV,  c.  45,  65,  88  (including  the  measures  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland). 

1  Vide  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Annual  Register,  vol.  xciv,  p.  18. 

8G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  The  Development  of  Parliament  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (London,  1895),  chap  ii,  gives  a  long  description 
of  anomalies  of  distribution  after  1832. 

13]  13 
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t>S«ft  disfranchised,  to  the  counties  where  the  influence  of 
the  landlord  was  predominant,  gave  power  to  property  and 
was  displeasing  to  the  Radicals.1 

And  the  anomalies  which  were  bad  enough  in  the  'thirties 
became  greater  and  greater  as  the  years  went  by  and  the 
Industrial  Revolution  wrought  its  changes.  Those  cities 
which  grew  very  rapidly  during  the  thirty  years  following 
1832  retained  the  old  number  of  representatives  in  Par- 
liament— as  did  also  those  towns  and  districts  which  showed 
little  increase  in  population  and  wealth.  Statistics  depict 
an  England  becoming  half  again  as  populous  during  this 
period ;  they  tell  of  the  increasing  crowds  of  the  cities — of 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  mounting 
during  the  twenty  years  between  1841  and  1861  from 
1,789,000  to  3,117,000,  in  commerce  from  499,000  to 
1,110,000,  in  mines  from  210,000  to  425,000,  in  building 
from  353,000  to  539,000;  they  tell,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
relative  decline  in  agriculture  wherein  the  recorded  increase 
of  persons  engaged  is  only  from  1,297,000  to  1, 700,000.* 
The  industrial  map  of  England  was  showing  great  changes ; 
many  a  Silas  Marner  found  that  factories  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  familiar  Lantern  Yard.  If  the  new  situation 
were  not  met  by  a  new  redistribution  bill,  the  anomalies  of 
the  later  nineteenth  century  would  be  as  great  as  they  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  that  century.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  the  pamphleteers  and  the  magazine  writ- 
ers discussing  the  subject.  The  Westminster  Review  de- 
clared in  1865  that  it  was  impossible  upon  any  rational 
principle  to  contend  that  Honiton  with  a  population  of 
3300  ought  to  have — as  it  then  had — as  many  members  as 
Liverpool  or  Glasgow  with  half  a  million  of  people  and  in- 

1  J.  H.  Rose,  The  Rise  of  Democracy  (London,  1807),  p.  49. 
'M.  G.  Mulhall,   The  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (London,   1899),  pp. 
420  and  421. 
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calculable  wealth  of  commerce.1  In  Macmillaris  it  was 
said  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  consisting 
of  328  members,  all  of  whom  (except  11)  represented  bor- 
ough constituencies  of  the  smaller  class  in  England  (in- 
cluding Wales)  and  Scotland,  was  returned  by  250,291 
electors,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  electoral  body; 
while  about  the  same  number  of  electors  (244,459)  in  the 
larger  boroughs  returned  only  thirty-six  members  or  about 
one-eighteenth  of  the  whole  House;2  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  it  was  asserted  that  such  an  unequal  and  anomalous 
system  of  representation  as  was  then  existing  in  England, 
if  proposed  to  a  new  community  by  any  statesman,  would 
be  considered  absurd.3  To  the  writer  in  the  latter  mag- 
azine the  fact  was  startling  that  Rutland  with  1,772  elec- 
tors on  the  roll  should  return  as  many  members  as  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  40,476,  and  that  the  little 
town  of  Knaresborough  with  271,  and  Thetford  with  223 
electors,  should  be  as  largely  represented  as  the  great  cities 
of  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  constit- 
uencies of  from  15,000  to  22,000.  The  result  of  the  whole 
system  was  that  one-third  of  the  constituents  sent  two- 
thirds  of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  for  all  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  what  great  practical  good — it  was 
asked — could  spring  from  a  system  so  theoretically  unjust ! 
Indeed,  a  person  of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind  may  show 
anomalies  at  will  from  the  nicely  constructed  tables  of  the 
pamphleteers; 4  and  he  may  find  some  foundation  for  their 
statements  that  when  the  enormous  increase  of  population 
and  the  still  greater  increase  in  the  value  of  property  were 

1  Westminster  Review,  April,  1865,  p.  512. 

2  Macmillan's,  January,  1866,  p.  260,  article  by  Lord  Hobart. 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  iv,  p.  430,  article  by  Edward  Wilson. 
*Vide,   for  instance,   The  Reform  Problem  by  "Political   Euclid," 
(London,  1866). 
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taken  into  consideration,  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  representation  were  almost  as  great  as  those  that 
existed  prior  to  1832.1  That  Parliament  was  well  aware 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  case  may  be  seen  from  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Laing's  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons 
given  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  1866  Reform 
bill: 

He  found  a  number  of  boroughs — forty — in  which  the  popula- 
tion was  under  7,000 ;  the  number  of  electors  averaging  400  in 
each ;  those  forty  boroughs,  therefore,  with  a  united  population 
of  200,000,  and  an  aggregate  number  of  voters  of  16,000,  re- 
turned sixty-four  Members  to  that  House.  Contrast  that  with 
the  single  county  of  Lanarkshire,  with  a  population  of  530,000 
by  the  last  census — more  than  that  of  the  whole  forty  boroughs 
united — and  returning  only  one  Member  to  Parliament  .  .  . 
Dundee,  the  capital  of  a  staple  branch  of  industry  with  a 
population  approaching  100,000,  had  a  single  Member — exactly 
one-sixty- fourth  of  the  representation  enjoyed  by  the  forty 
small  boroughs,  whose  united  population  only  doubled  that  of 
Dundee.  Glasgow,  again,  with  a  population  of  about  half  a 
million,  and  more  than  20,000  electors,  only  returned  two  repre- 
sentatives as  against  the  sixty-four  returned  by  these  small 
boroughs.  But  the  case  for  redistribution  became  even 
stronger  if  the  table  of  boroughs  was  examined  with  an  eye  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  large  towns  and  small  boroughs  since  1832.  In 
eighteen  boroughs,  returning  twenty-three  Members,  the  popu- 
lation had  actually  diminished  since  that  date,  whilst  in  the 
eleven  largest  manufacturing  towns  in  the  North,  the  number 
of  iio  householders  in  the  same  period  had  increased  by  178 
per  cent.  The  contrast  was  not  merely  remarkable  as  regarded 
the  population  relatively  to  the  Members ;  but  while,  on  the  one 
side,  they  had  a  set  of  small  boroughs  stationary  or  declining 

'Ibid.,  p.  s- 
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in  population,  on  the  other  they  had  a  number  of  large  towns 
rising  rapidly  into  importance,  with  electors  in  each  of  those 
towns  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  electors  in  all  the  small 
boroughs  put  together;  and  yet  they  commanded  no  adequate 
proportion  of  the  representation.1 

But  justly  complained  of  as  were  those  defects,  already 
mentioned,  of  the  great  Reform  bill,  a  much  greater  cause 
for  complaint  was  found  in  its  enfranchising  clauses.  Be- 
fore 1832  the  landed  and  commercial  classes  had  been  the 
rulers  of  England.  Both  the  manufacturing  class  and  the 
working  class  expressed,  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  the  bill,  their  opposition  to  the  ex- 
isting situation.  Francis  Place,  a  Radical,  who  had  secured 
partial  liberty  for  trade  unions  in  1824,  became  influential 
in  the  formation  of  a  National  Political  Union  (October, 
1831),  designed  to  give  cohesion  to  the  provincial  bodies 
which  were  interested  in  Reform,  and  to  unite  the  middle 
and  laboring  classes  in  common  political  action.2  His  activ- 
ity and  the  agitation  of  the  working  class  were  important 
factors  in  causing  the  bill  to  be  passed.3  But  the  measure 
gave  the  franchise  to  only  those  occupiers  of  premises  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10  in  the  boroughs 
and  those  copyholders  and  leaseholders  of  land  worth  £10  a 
year,  and  tenants-at-will  of  lands  worth  £50  a  year  in  the 
counties.4  Such  provisions  meant  that  the  industrial  middle 
class  was  to  be  added  to  the  rulers  of  the  country  and  that 
the  working  class  had  been  given  nothing.  To  the  latter  it 
soon  became  patent  that  Lord  John  Russell,  important  leader 

1  Hansard,  third  series,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12,  1866),  pp.  78  and  79. 

1  Rose,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46  and  47. 

*  Cf.  Gilbert  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modern  England,  new  revised 
edition  (Boston,  1915),  pp.  94-97. 

4  In  boroughs  resident  freemen  created  before  1831  kept  their  vote 
and  in  the  counties  the  forty-shilling  freehold  qualification  was  retained. 
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of  the  Whigs,  did  not  intend  to  have  any  further  extension 
of  the  franchise  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  and  that 
both  those  Parliamentary  leaders  who  had  supported  and 
those  who  had  opposed  the  measure  were  alike  determined 
to  go  no  further,  but  to  use  their  best  endeavors  "  to  pre- 
serve the  renovated  constitution,  entire  and  unimpaired."  1 
There  had  been  ushered  in  the  Victorian  compromise,  de- 
scribed by  Chesterton  as  "  the  decision  of  the  middle  classes 
to  employ  their  new  wealth  in  backing  up  a  sort  of  aris- 
tocratical  compromise,  and  not  .  .  .  insisting  on  a  clean 
sweep  and  a  clear  democratic  programme."  2  Doomed  to 
disappointment,  therefore,  was  any  hope  of  betterment  of 
social  conditions  through  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  that 
the  working  class  and  the  Radical  Reformers  and  Radical 
Clubs  had  in  mind  when  they  demanded  universal  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  short  Parliaments,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
property  qualification  for  members  of  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  still  to  remain  the  "  comfortable 
rich  man's  club,"  *  caring  too  much  for  the  interests  it 
represented. 

Hence  it  happened  that  any  alliance  between  the  Whigs, 
the  Radicals  and  the  working  classes  could  not  be  formed 
permanently  when  the  latter  two  groups  saw  the  Whigs 
play  the  part  of  Tories.*  Whig  ministries  found  it  expe- 
dient to  do  nothing  to  protect  trade-union  organizations  or 
cooperative  societies.  "  Taxes  on  knowledge  "  were  al- 
lowed to  continue,  an  obstacle  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
workingman  to  gain  opportunities  for  social,  mental  and 

1  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Hansard,  third  series,  vol.  xiii,  p.  462. 

*G.  K.  Chesterton,  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature  (London,  1913), 
P.  30. 
1  So  called  by  Westminster  Reviezv,  January,  1867,  p.  185. 
*Rose,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61  and  62. 
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moral  improvement.     The  "  Moral-force  "  Chartists  might 
well  protest. 

It  can  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  something  was  done 
for  the  working  class.  The  famous  Factory  Act  of  1833  * 
— in  the  opinion  of  a  section  of  England's  representatives, 
the  factory  owners  as  typified  by  John  Bright,  "  one  of  the 
worst  measures  ever  passed  in  the  shape  of  an  Act  of  the 
legislature  " — was  put  through  by  the  aid  of  Tories  deeply 
moved  by  the  existing  conditions  in  the  factories  and  not 
unmindful  of  an  opportunity  to  injure  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  capitalists.2  The  Tory  Lord  Ashley  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  Mines  and  Collieries  Act 3  of  1842 
by  which  some  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  mines  were  remedied.  The  same 
reformer  was  able  to  carry  an  act  in  1844  *  which  bettered 
the  condition  of  young  persons  and  women  in  factories,  and 
in  1847  tne  Ten  Hours  Act  ■  (not,  however,  through  any 
aid  rendered  by  John  Bright  and  the  Radicals).  Moreover, 
the  factory  acts  were  extended  during  the  years  1845  *o 
1 86 1  to  industries  allied  to  textiles,  and  during  the  'sixties 
to  non-textile  factories  and  workshops.8  But,  in  contrast 
to  the  little  done,  there  was  much  more  left  undone.  The 
Fortnightly  Review  declaimed  against  this  lack  of  legisla- 
tion on  important  topics : 

l3  and  4  William  IV,  c.  103. 

*  George  C.  Brodrick  and  J.  K.  Fotheringham  in  The  Political  History 
of  England  (edited  by  William  Hunt  and  R.  L.  Poole),  vol.  xi,  p.  327,. 
and  Arnold  Toynbee,  Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution,  third  im- 
pression (London,  1913),  pp.  231  and  232. 

*5  and  6  Vict,  c.  99. 

*7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  15. 

5 10  and  11  Vict,  c.  29. 

6B.  L  Hutchins  and  A.  Harrison,  A  History  of  Factory  Legislation^ 
second  edition  revised  (Lcndon,  1911),  chap,  vii  and  viii. 
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The  doctrine  of  laisser  faire  in  such  matters  may  be  philoso- 
phical, but  it  may  also  be  the  result  of  cowardice,  selfishness, 
and  stupidity;  and  there  is  an  amusing  inconsistency  in  the 
manner  in  which  men  will  tell  you  almost  in  the  same  breath 
that  Parliament  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  then  quote  some  recent  Act  as  indi- 
cative of  the  profound  consideration  of  the  same  Parliament 
for  their  welfare.1 

Much,  too,  which  was  done  was  regarded  as  having  been 
done  for  self-interest.  The  new  Poor  Law  of  1834,2  op- 
posed by  Cobbett  and  Disraeli,  who  believed  it  bore  "  fear- 
ful tidings  for  the  poor,"  8  cut  down  the  rates  for  the  prop- 
erty owner;  it  did  little  for  the  destitute  who  had  not  been 
trained  to  care  for  themselves,  and  when  the  measure  was 
vigorously  enforced  by  the  commissioners  with  little  dis- 
position to  allow  any  temporary  relaxation  of  the  system, 
and  during  a  time  of  poor  harvests,  the  suffering  was  great, 
and  the  cry  arose :  "  Let  us  end  the  power  of  the  Whigs. 
Vote  for  the  Tories  in  preference  to  the  Whigs,  the  authors 
of  the  accursed  Poor  law."  *  The  exclusion  of  all  council- 
lors who  did  not  possess  a  certain  amount  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  from  the  elective  town  councils  had  caused 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  8  to  appear  as  an- 
other middle-class  measure.8  And  again,  later — in  1846 — a 
section  of  the  Whigs  was  anxious  to  have  the  corn  laws  re- 
pealed, influenced  greatly,  doubtless,  by  the  existing  distress 
and  by  the  chance,  perhaps,  to  injure  land-owners  (many  of 

1  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  iv,  p.  425. 
•4  and  5  William  IV,  c.  76. 

*  William  F.  Monypenny,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  4  vols.  (New 
York,  1910-16),  vol.  i,  p.  374. 

*Rose,  op.  cit.,  p.  61,  citing  an  election  speech  of  1841  at  Leicester. 
•5  and  6  William  IV,  c.  76. 
•Rose,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
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whom  were  Tories),  and  also  touched  by  the  thought  of 
cheap  bread  and  low  wages.  Thomas  Cooper,  in  The  Life, 
Written  by  Himself,  gives  a  speech  of  a  Chartist  leader  in 
which  the  hearers  are  earnestly  exhorted  not  to  be  led  away 
from  their  adherence  to  the  People's  Charter  by  the  corn- 
law  repealers;  not  that  the  corn-law  repeal  was  wrong  but 

when  we  get  the  charter,  we  will  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  and  all 
other  bad  laws.  But  if  you  give  up  your  agitation  for  the 
Charter  to  help  the  Free  Traders,  they  will  not  help  you  to  get 
the  Charter.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  middle  classes  again. 
You  helped  them  to  get  their  votes — you  swelled  their  cry  of 
"  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill !  "  But  where 
are  the  fine  promises  they  made  you?  Gone  to  the  winds! 
They  said  when  they  had  gotten  their  votes,  they  would  help 
you  to  get  yours.  But  they  and  the  rotten  Whigs  have  never 
remembered  you.  Municipal  Reform  has  been  for  their  bene- 
fit— not  yours.  All  other  reforms  the  Whigs  boast  to  have  ef- 
fected have  been  for  the  benefit  of.  the  middle  classes — not 
yours.  And  now  they  want  to  get  the  Corn  Law  repealed — 
not  for  your  benefit — but  for  their  own.  "  Cheap  Bread,"  they 
cry.  But  they  mean  "  Low  Wages."  Do  not  listen  to  their 
cant  and  humbug.  Stick  to  your  charter.  You  are  veritable 
slaves  without  your  votes.1 

There  were  members  of  Parliament  who  wished  the  work 
of  reform  to  go  on.  In  this  connection  the  proposals  of  the 
year  1837  are  often  mentioned.2  Hume,3  for  instance, 
stood  for  household  suffrage,  Tennyson,4  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Act,  Molesworth,5  for  reform  of  the  upper 

1Life  of  Thomas  Cooper  (London,  1872),  pp.  136  and  137. 
1  Vide,  for  instance,  Brodrick  and  Fotheringham,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xi,  p. 
374- 

3  Joseph  Hume  (1777-1855)  voted  early  as  a  Tory  but  later  became  a 
Radical  and  carried  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws. 

4Charles  Tennyson   (1784-1861),  Liberal. 

4  Sir    William    Molesworth    (1810-1855),    "Radical"    and    friend    of 
J.  S.  Mill. 
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House,  but  such  proposals  made  up  no  part  of  the  Whig 
program.  Lord  John  Russell,  indeed,  opposed  the  amend- 
ment to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  speech  in  1837 
which  demanded  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  on  the  ground 
that  the  reopening  of  the  question  would  destroy  the  sta- 
bility of  institutions !  * 

And,  in  the  meantime,  the  protest  against  the  existing 
order  of  things  became  stronger  as  the  distress  grew.  The 
poor  harvests  of  the  late  'thirties,  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  Poor  Law  when  corn  was  rising  to  an  average  of  more 
than  sixty  shillings  per  quarter,  the  suffering  due  to  the 
supersession  of  manual  labor  by  machinery  and  the  dis- 
placement of  agriculture  and  rural  industry  by  manufac- 
tures, did  not  make  the  protests  less  vociferous.  The  polit- 
ically active  working  class  agitated  for  the  six  demands  of 
the  People's  Charter:  manhood  suffrage,  equal  electoral 
districts,  annual  Parliaments,  abolition  of  the  property  quali- 
fication for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  salaries  for  members  of  Parliament.  By  the 
Charter  they  intended  to  obtain  what  they  had  not  secured 
from  the  Reform  bill  of  1832:  namely,  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  procure  for  themselves  betterment  of  their 
social  and  economic  position.  Their  agitation  played  »n 
important  part  in  the  history  of  England  for  over  ten 
years,  especially  during  the  lean  years,  but  in  the  end  did 
not  attain  its  immediate  objects.  For  various  reasons  the 
Chartist  movement  began  to  die  out  after  1848: 8  the  fail- 
ure of  a  great  petition  may  have  caused  an  unfavorable  re- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  70. 

*W.  Nassau  Molesworth,  "History  of  the  Reform  Question  from 
1832  to  1866,"  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vii,  pp.  733  and  734,  mentions: 
(1)  failure  of  the  monster  petition;  (2)  failure  of  O'Connor's  land 
scheme;  (3)  repeal  of  corn  laws  and  success  with  free  trade;  (4)  Poor 
Law  beneficial  by  this  time;  (5)  spread  and  success  of  the  co-operative 
movement. 
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action;  the  leadership  was  defective;  the  middle  class  never 
came  to  be  connected  intimately  with  the  movement ;  and — 
perhaps  most  important  of  all — the  betterment  of  economic 
conditions  brought  on  a  period  often  designated  as  a  period 
of  torpor.1 

For,  in  the  'fifties,  the  prosperity  in  trade  tended  to  con- 
tract the  area  of  misery  and  unemployment.2  In  the  fifteen 
years  from  1850  to  1865  imports  nearly  trebled  and  ex- 
ports more  than  doubled.  During  this  period,  although 
prices  were  rising,  nominal  wages  were  rising  faster,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  real 
wages.3  Stimulus  was  £iven  to  industry  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  in  1848  and  in  Australia  in  1850  and 
185 1 — as  the  writers  of  the  economic  history  of  the  period 
point  out  —  and  although  financial  crises  brought  ruin  to 
many,  favorable  forces  overbalanced  the  destructive  influ- 
ences.4 Railways  were  opening  up  districts  hitherto  inac- 
cessible— hence  came  a  fresh  stimulus  to  manufacturers — 
more  capital  was  forthcoming  and  more  railways  were 
built.6  Emigration  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  multi- 
plied the  number  of  customers  abroad.  Great  quantities  of 
manufactures  went  to  pay  for  the  influx  of  gold  with  a 
consequent  impulse  to  the  shipbuilding  trade.  Agriculture, 
too,  was  thriving.6     The  result  of  the  general  prosperity  J 

1  Preston  W.  Slosson,  in  The  Decline  of  the  Chartist  Movement 
(New  York,  1916),  chap,  iv,  gives  a  good  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  Chartist  movement  and  stresses  the  influence  of 
economic  factors. 

*H.  D.  Traill,  Social  England,  6  vols.  (London,  1897),  vol.  vi,  p.  423. 

*G.  R.  Porter,  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,  revised  by  F.  W.  Hirst 
(London,  1912),  p.  56. 

*  Traill,  op.  cit.,  p.  433. 

'A.  L.  Bowley,  A  Short  Account  of  England's  Foreign  Trade  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  revised  edition  (London,  1905),  pp.  58  et  seq. 

•The  London  Times,  Dec.  31,  1859,  speaks  of  this  as  a  period  of  an 
unprecedented  duration  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
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was  such  an  increased  demand  for  labor  that  the  Times 
could  declare  in  1859: 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  greater  accumulations  of  wealth 
have  ever  taken  place  in  a  period  of  ten  years  in  any  age  or 
country,  and  for  the  first  time  within  recent  experience  the  re- 
ward of  labor  has  increased  even  more  largely  than  the  profits 
of  capital.  ...  In  every  department  of  skilled  industry  able 
workmen  find  it  in  their  power  to  command  almost  any  price 
for  their  services.1 

And  with  the  coming  of  prosperity,  "  the  six  points  had 
almost  passed  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics  and 
only  provoked  a  good-humored  smile."  2 

The  whole  period  under  discussion,  so  far  as  the  attitude 
of  the  working  class  toward  the  franchise  question  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  be  found  in  summary  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view: 

As  regards  the  classes  which  are  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
franchise,  a  very  great  change  has  been  operated  in  the  course 
of  the  five-and-thirty  years  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  first  part  of  that  period  was  occupied  in  the  abortive  Chart- 
ist agitation.  It  was  a  period  of  great  commercial  depression 
and  manufacturing  distress;  labor  was  cheap,  employment  pre- 
carious, wages  low.  It  seemed  to  be  a  problem  how  the  in- 
creasing masses  in  our  manufacturing  towns  were  to  be  fed  or 
housed,  and  whether  the  means  of  subsistence  could  be  made 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ratio  at  which  the  population  was  in- 
creasing. Since  then,  time  has  solved  all  these  problems — the 
discovery  of  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  .Australia,  the  ab- 
sorption caused  by  the  Crimean  war,  and  latterly,  the  enormous 
increase  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  resulting  from 
our  successful  commercial  policy,  have  changed  the  whole  com- 

1  Ibid. 

•Sir  Spencer  Walpole,   The  History  of  Twenty-five   Years,  4  vols. 
(London,  1904-08),  vol.  i,  p.  65. 
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plexion  of  our  laboring  classes.  Penury  has  given  way  to 
plenty;  idleness  to  employment;  disaffection  to  content.  .  .  . 
The  good  which  they  (the  workingmen)  expected  to  result 
from  the  six  points  of  the  Charter  has  descended  upon  them 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Although  the  feeling  among 
them  in  regard  to  their  admission  to  the  franchise  is  genuine 
and  strong,  it  is  altogether  different,  not  in  degree  only  but  in 
kind,  from  that  which  animated  the  Chartist  agitators  in  1848.1 

During  this  period  of  torpor,  however,  the  official  class 
had  seen  fit  to  take  up  again  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  It  was  suggested  here  and  there  2  that  the  Re- 
form question  was  reopened  by  Lord  John  Russell  because 
his  Government  was  declining  in  popularity  and  power  and 
needed  such  support  as  would  probably  come  from  those 
newly  enfranchised  under  Liberal  auspices.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  the  agitation  on  the  subject  resulted 
from  the  activities  of  political  leaders.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  outside  interest  in  Reform  was  en- 
tirely lacking:  large  and  important  meetings  held  early  in 
1852  at  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Westminster  and  elsewhere, 
indicate  that  this  was  a  question  which  still  belonged  among 
the  great  political  questions  of  the  day.3  The  Queen's 
speech  of  1852,  in  which  appeared  the  following  words, 
showed  that  at  least  some  consideration  was  actuating  the 
Government : 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  fitting  time  for  calmly  considering 
whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make  such  amendments  in 
the  Act  of  the  late  reign  relating  to  the  representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  as  may  be  deemed  calculated  to  carry 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cxxiii,  p.  283. 

1  Vide  the  Times,  December  31,   1859,   editorial,   "A  Review  of  the 
Decade." 
*  Molesworth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  734  et  seq. 
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into  more  complete  effect  the  principles  on  which  the  law  is 
founded.1 

And  on  the  seventh  of  February  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament.  He  proposed  to  lower  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  franchise  in  both  county  and  borough,  to 
raise  the  constituency  of  the  small  boroughs  by  adding 
neighboring  places,  to  abolish  the  property  qualifications  of 
members,  etc.  But  the  bill  was  shortly  afterwards  with- 
drawn when  the  Government  was  defeated  on  a  Militia  bill. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  head  of  a  coalition  ministry  of  Whigs 
and  Peelites,  assisted  by  Lord  John  Russell  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  came  into  power  within  a  year's  time. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Reform  question  would  receive 
serious  consideration.  Meetings  were  held  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere  to  stir  up  interest  in  the  subject.  The  bill 
which  Russell  brought  forward  in  February,  1854,  pro- 
posed the  disfranchisement  of  several  boroughs  which  to- 
gether had  twenty-nine  members,  the  reduction  to  one 
representative  of  thirty-three  of  the  smaller  boroughs  and 
the  apportionment  of  the  sixty-two  seats  to  more  populous 
places.  Franchise  qualifications  were  to  be  reduced  and  a 
whole  series  of  new  and  fantastic  methods  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  particular  sections  of  the  people  was  devised.3 
But  this  measure,  too,  had  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  House  and  of  the  public  in  general 
were  taken  up  with  the  Crimean  War.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  popularity  of  Palmerston,  who  had  become  head  of 
the  Government  and  was  opposed  to  Reform  in  England, 
the  consequent  rejection  of  some  of  the  more  Radical 
Whigs  in  the  election  of  1857,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  all 

1  Annual  Register,  vol.  xciv  (1852),  p.  4. 

*  Annual  Register,  vol.  xcvi  (1854),  pp.  1 10-120. 
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tended  to  injure  the  prospects  of  having  the  question  suc- 
cessfully taken  up  at  the  moment. 

In  1858,  however,  Palmerston's  popularity  began  rapidly 
to  wane  when  the  Government,  influenced  by  a  plot 1  against 
Louis  Napoleon,  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  foreign  refu- 
gees from  abusing  the  hospitality  of  the  country.  A  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  was  yielding  to  foreign  dic- 
tation was  enough  to  cause  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  and 
Lord  Derby  of  the  Conservative  party  was  called  upon  to 
form  a  new  ministry.2  The  Conservatives,  perhaps  thinking 
that  the  Liberals  for  their  own  interests  had  been  identified 
with  the  Reform  question  for  too  long  a  period,  decided  to 
break  the  monopoly.3  Acting  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
bill  would  be  brought  forward,  agitators  led  by  Bright  be- 
came very  active,  hoping  to  gain  large  concessions. 

On  February  28,  1859,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Derby,  brought  in  his  bill.  By  this  it 
was  proposed  not  to  alter  the  limits  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise but  "  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of  franchise,  founded 
upon  personal  property,  and  to  give  a  vote  to  persons  hav- 
ing property  to  the  amount  of  £10  a  year  in  the  Funds,  Bank 
Stock,  and  East  India  Stock  " ;  to  enfranchise  any  persons 
having  £60  in  a  savings  bank,  recipients  of  pensions  of  £20 
in  the  naval,  military  or  civil  services,  graduates,  ministers 
of  religion,  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
etc.    The  bill  was  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  between 

*A  plot  against  the  French  Emperor's  life  had  been  planned  by  for- 
eigners in  London.  The  attempt  to  assassinate  him  failed  but  the 
French  demanded  in  dictatorial  terms  that  the  English  Government 
prevent  such  plots  in  future.    Cf.  Walpole,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  113  et  seq. 

*  It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  Locke  King's  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  property  qualifications  required  of  English  and  Irish  members  (the 
21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  26),  was  carried. 

8  But  cf.  J.  H.  Murchison,  The  Conservatives  and  "  Liberals,"  Their 
Principles  and  Policy  (London,  1866),  p.  45. 
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the  county  and  borough  franchise.  Some  little  attention 
was  given  to  redistribution.1  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Bright  agreed  in  opposing  the  measure  for  the  serious 
omission  of  any  important  proposal  for  the  working 
class.  Mr.  Bright,  speaking  for  the  Radicals,  thought  that 
a  Government  representing  a  party  which  had  always 
opposed  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  people 
ought  not  to  have  undertaken  to  settle  the  question.  In 
addition  to  the  opposition  from  the  Radicals,  there  was 
the  opposition  of  those  Conservatives  2  who  did  not  like  a 
measure  which  made  the  county  and  borough  qualifications 
the  same  and  the  opposition  of  a  large  section  of  the  Whigs 
who  stood  against  Reform  on  general  principles.  Hence 
291  voted  for  and  330  against  the  second  reading,  and  the 
Government  appealed  to  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  favorable  to  the  min- 
istry, and  Lord  Palmerston  assisted  by  Lord  John  Russell 
took  office.  This  Government  in  turn  decided  to  "  supply 
the  omissions  and  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Act  of  1832." 
Molesworth  remarks  that  there  was  little  distress,  and 
public  feeling  in  favor  of  their  measure  was  slight :  "  The 
nation  looked  on,  not  certainly  with  indifference,  but  with 
comparative  calmness,  and  regarded  the  contest  as  though 
the  ascendency  of  a  party,  rather  than  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  was  involved  in  the  issue."  *  The 
bill  itself  provided  for  a  £10  county  and  a  £6  borough  occu- 
pation franchise,  and  some  little  redistribution.4  But  little 
enthusiasm  in  the  Government  accorded  with  little  enthu- 
siasm in  the  nation  and  after  the  second  reading  delay  fol- 

1  Annual  Register,  vol.  ci  (1859),  chap.  Hi. 

•Henley,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Walpole,  the 
Home  Secretary,  retired  from  the  Government,  dreading  "  that  identity 
of  suffrage  which  is  the  principle  of  the  Government  Bill." 

•Molesworth,  o/>.  cit.,  p.  741. 

4 Annual  Register,  vol.  cii  (i860),  chap  iv. 
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lowed  delay.  Finally  on  the  eleventh  of  June  Lord  John 
Russell  withdrew  the  bill.  Henceforth  no  Reform  bill  was 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  until  1866. 

Before  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  again  to 
manceuver  over  the  Reform  question  events  happening  be- 
yond England's  shores  helped  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
affected  opinion  in  England  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  turmoil  of  1848  on  the  Continent  had  not  been 
very  fruitful  for  democrats :  instead  of  the  republic  of  a 
Louis  Blanc  or  the  government  of  the  middle-class  repub- 
licans there  came  the  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  France ; 
instead  of  the  reform  projected  by  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
of  1848  there  came  a  reactionary  triumph  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  181 5  Confederation  in  Germany;  instead  of 
unity  and  democracy  there  came  Austrian  restoration  in 
Venetia  and  to  the  various  Italian  thrones  conservative 
princes  and  a  Pope  converted  to  conservatism.  Neverthe- 
less democracy  still  remained  an  ideal  for  the  workingmen  1 
and  to  both  Sardinia  and  Prussia  had  been  granted  a  con- 
stitution. 

France  had  its  Napoleon  —  but  Napoleon  ruled  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  retain 
for  himself  control  of  the  ministry,  the  power  of  initiating 
legislation,  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  together  with 
decisions  upon  questions  of  peace  and  war  and  the  power 
of  concluding  treaties.  The  Corps  legislatif  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  members  elected  by  direct  manhood  suf- 
frage was  carefully  restricted  in  its  powers.  As  Lecky 
points  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Legislative  Assemblies 
were  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  government  was  an 
almost  absolute  despotism  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

'Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1917),  vol.  ii,  p.  144. 
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reign.1  Enemies  rather  than  friends  to  an  extended  suf- 
frage could  therefore  get  inspiration  from  events  across 
the  Channel.  When  John  Bright,  the  great  English  cham- 
pion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  reminded  an  audience  in 
1866  that  universal  suffrage  existed  in  France,  the  Satur- 
day Review  reminded  him  that  "  in  France  universal  suf- 
frage produces  an  assembly  of  Crown  nominees,  which  has 
no  voice  on  peace  or  war,  on  the  policy  of  the  country,  or 
on  the  appointment  of  a  single  clerk  in  a  public  office."  ' 
Blackwood's,  a  Conservative  magazine,  declared  universal 
suffrage  ineffective  in  France  where  "  the  result  obtained 
by  the  ballot-box  no  more  represented  the  real  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  than  if  they  had  been  marched  up 
to  the  poll  under  an  escort  of  military  and  compelled  to 
vote,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  French  Emperor,  whose  subjects  they  have  now  be- 
come." *  The  pamphleteers  of  illiberal  leanings  likewise 
pointed  to  the  failure  of  universal  suffrage  as  a  means 
of  giving  freedom  to  the  French  people.  One  declared  that 
manhood  suffrage  in  .France  had  been  consistent  with  a 
fettered  press  and  trammels  on  speech  and  motion.4  An- 
other asked :  "  France — is  this  a  freer  country  than  Eng- 

1  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  2  vols. 
(New  York,  1896),  vol.  i,  p.  38. 

^Saturday  Review,  September  1,  1866.  Vide  the  attitude  of  this 
weekly  on  April  21,  i860,  April  28,  i860,  May  20,  1865,  June  24,  1865, 
January  12,  1867,  etc.  In  the  number  dated  February  17,  1866,  it 
acknowledges,  however,  that  "  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing both  elevating  and  inspiriting  to  the  masses,  both  of  the  American 
and  the  French  people,  in  the  conviction  which  they  feel  that  their 
Government  belongs  to  them,  represents  them,  embodies  their  views, 
and  expresses  their  wishes." 

*  Blackwood's,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  p.  107.  The  quotation  is  descriptive  of 
conditions  in  Savoy  and  Nice  but  succeeding  pages  of  the  article  show 
that  the  statement  is  regarded  as  true  of  France  as  a  whole. 

*  Frederic  Hill,  Parliamentary  Reform,  How  the  Representation  may 
be  Amended  (London,  1865),  p.  5. 
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land?  .  .  .  What  does  the  present  show  us?  Her  most 
eloquent  orators,  writers  and  statesmen  silenced,  her  press 
gagged — neither  liberty  of  knowledge  nor  utterance,  nor 
opinion,  nor  combination — her  parliament  packed ;  her  elec- 
tions a  mockery."  * 

Moreover,  little  happened  in  German  affairs  between  the 
middle  of  the  century  and  1865  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  more  liberal  of  the  English.  Austria  had  been  given 
over  completely  to  reaction,  and  in  Prussia,  Bismarck,  firm 
believer  in  divine-right  monarchy,  was  master.  In  the 
spring  of  1866" — when  the  Reform  question  was  becoming 
important  once  more  in  British  politics — Bismarck  surprised 
the  world,  however,  by  advocating  a  reform  of  the  confed- 
eration in  such  a  way  that  there  should  be  representation  of 
the  people  by  universal  manhood  suffrage.  J.  H.  Rose  points 
out  that  hostility  to  bureaucratic  Austria  moved  him  to  make 
Prussia  the  champion  in  German  affairs  of  the  principle  of 
a  very  slightly  restricted  suffrage.2  Hypocrisy  was  the 
term  applied  to  Bismarck's  action  in  many  quarters.  But 
after  the  victory  over  Austria  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War 
there  was  formed  the  North  German  Confederation,3  the 
legislative  power  of  which  was  vested  in  a  Bundesrath,  an 
assembly  of  deputies  from  the  states,  and  a  Reichstag, 
whose  members  were  elected  by  equal,  secret,  direct  and 
manhood  suffrage.* 

1 "  L,"  Queries  on  the  Franchise,  an  Examination  of  "  the  Seven 
Reasons"  (Norwich,  1866),  p.  29. 

*  Rose,  Rise  of  Democracy,  p.  180,  but  vide  the  statement  of  Heinrich 
von  Sybel,  Die  Begriindung  des  Deutschen  Reiches  durch  Wilhelm  I, 
7  vols.  (Miinchen,  1890-94),  vol.  iv,  pp.  317  and  318,  that  Bismarck, 
believing  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  considered  universal  suffrage  a  guaranty  of  conservatism. 

sThe  invitation  to  form  such  a  Confederation  had  been  given  June 
16,  1866;  the  scheme  was  adopted  February  2,  1867. 

4  A  contrast  to  the  situation  within  Prussia  where  because  of  the  three- 
class  system  the  suffrage  was  indirect  and  unequal. 
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German  affairs  interested  the  English  public,  as  articles 
in  the  London  Times  testify.  But  Reform  speakers  re- 
ferred to  movements  in  Germany  comparatively  seldom. 
John  Bright  told  an  audience : 

In  Germany  a  vote  is  to  be  given  to  every  man  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  so  that,  if  we  were  to  propose  a 
measure  that  would  give  a  vote  to  every  man  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  upwards  in  this  country,  we  should  not  be  in 
advance  of  that  great  country  of  Northern  Germany  which  is 
now  being  established.  What  is  it  that  we  are  now  come  to  in 
this  country,  that  what  is  being  rapidly  conceded  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  being  persistently  and  obstinately  refused  here  in 
England,  the  home  of  freedom,  the  mother  of  Parliaments  ?  ' 

To  this  statement  the  Saturday  Review  retorted  that  Mr. 
Bright  had  dwelt  with  too  much  complacency  on  the  u  pro- 
miscuous suffrage  "  which  Count  Bismarck  had  announced 
as  the  proper  basis  of  election  for  a  German  parliament 
and  suggested  that  the  eminent  German  champion  of  par- 
liamentary privilege  had  probably  little  thought  that  he 
would  be  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright  as  a  pattern  Reformer.  It 
further  warned  that  when  the  attributes  of  the  new  German 
parliament  should  be  known,  and  when  its  relation  to  the 
Prussian  House  of  Deputies  should  be  defined,  it  would 
then  be  "time  enough  for  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  to 
take  a  lesson  from  her  youngest  and  least  promising  de- 
scendant." 2 

Occasionally  speeches  made  in  Reform  meetings  con- 
tained a  few  sentences  concerning  Germany  8  or  France,*  a 

'Quoted  from  the  Saturday  Rnnew,  September  i,  1866. 

lIbid. 

*  Vide  speech  of  Colonel  Dickson  quoted  infra,  p.  112. 

1  Replying  to  congratulations  of  the  workingmen  of  London  to  the 
people  of  North  Germany  on  recent  events,  Bismarck  wrote  on  May  17, 
1867:  "I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution 
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pamphlet  now  and  again  referred  to  events  on  the  Conti- 
nent,1 a  Reform  writer  and  speaker  like  Professor  Beesly  8 
might  declare  to  a  newspaper  that  he  approved  of  the 
French  type  of  democracy  as  contrasted  with  American 
democracy.3  Yet  Rose's  statement  —  that  since  1830  the 
influence  of  Continental  democratic  movements  on  British 
politics  has  steadily  declined  4 — is  applicable  to  the  influence 
of  Germany  and  France  upon  England  in  1867. 

Italy  is  the  one  Continental  country  whose  influence  upon 
British  politics  was  of  such  importance  that  the  foregoing 
statement  would  hardly  hold  true.  Italian  unity  was  des- 
tined to  come  from  the  leadership  of  Sardinia,  the  only 
Italian  state  where  absolutism  after  1849  had  not  con- 
quered constitutionalism.  Skilfully  led  by  Cavour,  Sardinia 
in  1859  won  the  assistance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  a  war  to 
drive  Austria  from  the  peninsula.  Although  that  assistance 
did  not  free  Venetia,  the  struggle  did  stir  central  Italy  to 
demand  unity  under  the  Sardinian  king.  In  southern  Italy 
the  activity  of  Garibaldi  and  his  Thousand  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbons  and  the  expressions  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  for  union  with  the 
North.  Plebiscites  showed  the  strength  of  this  desire.  By 
1 86 1,  Italy  was  well  on  the  way  to  unity  under  a  constitu- 
tional government. 

passed  at  a  meeting  of  metropolitan  delegates  from  trades,  friendly 
and  temperance  and  other  societies,  and  from  a  hundred  London 
branches  of  the  Reform  League,  congratulating  the  people  of  North 
Germany  on  the  achievement  of  full  representation  and  vote  by  ballot, 
and  commenting  very  kindly  on  my  conduct  in  advising  and  defending 
that  Reform  ..."    The  Times,  May  23,  1867. 

1  Cf.  "  L,"  Queries  on  the  Franchise. 

*E.  S.  Beesly  had  a  professorship  at  University  College,  London.    He 
wrote  much  in  favor  of  trade  unionism. 
5  The  Spectator,  April  ak,  1866. 
*Rose,  Rise  of  Democracy,  p.  146. 
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England  was  greatly  influenced  by  this  Italian  movement 
for  national  unity.  Louis  Blanc  made  mention  of  the  "  im- 
passioned interest "  which  England,  considered  as  a  whole, 
took  in  Italian  affairs.1  Her  moral  support,  amid  the 
strongly  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  great  Continental 
powers,  gave,  says  Lecky,  "  both  force  and  respectability 
to  the  Italian  cause,  and  broke  the  isolation  to  which  it 
would  have  otherwise  been  condemned."  2  It  is  true  that 
the  Conservatives,  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Disraeli,  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  of  the  great  Continental  leaders,  cher- 
ished antipathy  to  Italian  independence  and  declared  for 
the  cause  of  legitimacy,*  but  they  were  taking  the  unpop- 
ular attitude.*  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  other  hand, 
urged  that  the  Italian  people  should  be  allowed  to  form 
their  own  government  freely  without  the  intervention  of 
either  France  or  Austria,  although  —  true  Whig  that  he 
was — he  refused  to  put  stress  on  the  verdict  of  universal 
suffrage  as  expressed  by  the  plebiscites,  but  regarded  the 
voice  of  the  duly  authorized  representative  bodies  as  the 
only  legitimate  expression  of  the  people's  wishes.5  Men 
of  more  liberal  bent  had  greater  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian 
cause.     Fawcett,6  for  instance,  feeling  that  the  emancipa- 

1  Louis  Blanc,  Letters  on  England,  translated  from  the  French  by 
James  Hutton  and  revised  by  the  author,  2  vols.  (London,  1866),  letter  i. 

'W.E.H.  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  i,  p.  495.  Vide  Herbert 
Paul,  A  History  of  Modern  England,  5  vols.  (New  York,  1004),  vol.  ii, 
p.  224,  for  a  still  stronger  statement  of  England's  influence. 

•The  Saturday  Review,  April  26,  1862. 

4  Saturday  Review,  July  1,  1865.  Vide,  also,  Frazer's  vol.  Ixiv,  July, 
1861. 

•Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  i,  pp.  493-495. 

•Henry  Fawcett  was  a  vigorous  but  as  yet  subordinate  member  of 
the  Radical  party.  Accidentally  blinded  in  1858  he  remained  actively 
concerned  with  public  affairs  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  July,  1865, 
as  member  for  Brighton. 
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tion  of  Italy  was  only  one  of  the  many  struggles  going  on 
in  society  to  give  the  lesser  man  a  fair  chance,  correlated 
this  movement  with  that  of  the  British  laboring  class,  which 
he  championed.  He  was  thus  "  a  lusty  swimmer  on  this 
tide  of  freedom."  x  Gladstone,  important  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Liberals,2  was  referred  to  by  a  weekly  as  a  patron 
and  associate  of  Italian  exiles  and  liberals.3  In  April,  1862, 
he  made  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  which 
he  approved  of  Italian  yearnings.  His  attitude  helped  to 
secure  for  him  a  hold  "  upon  all  of  the  rising  generation 
of  liberals  who  cared  for  the  influence  and  the  good  name 
of  Great  Britain  in  Europe,  and  who  were  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing with  popular  feeling  and  the  claims  of  national 
justice."  *  The  majority  of  educated  men  and  the  middle 
class  in  general  felt  sympathy  for  Italy; 5  the  working 
class  showed  its  interest  on  one  occasion  by  presenting  to 
Garibaldi  as  a  testimonial  a  gold  watch  and  chain  pur- 
chased by  penny  subscription.6    So  intense  was  their  feeling 

'Winifred  Holt,  A  Beacon  for  the  Blind  Being  a  Life  of  Henry 
Fawcett  the  Blind  Postmaster  General  (Boston,  1914),  p.  157.  Vide, 
also,  Saturday  Review,  September  17,  1864,  "  The  New  Reformers." 

1  Details  of  his  life  and  importance  are  given  in  chap.  iv. 

'Saturday  Review,  July  1,  1865. 

4 John  Morley,  The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  3  vols.  (London, 
1903),  vol.  ii,  p.  108. 

6  Saturday  Review,  January  31,  1863. 

•This  was  done  by  the  townspeople  of  Brighton.  Vide  the  Times, 
April  18,  1861.  The  acknowledgment  of  Garibaldi  came  to  Mr.  Coning- 
ham,  M.  P., — "  Be  pleased  to  express  my  feelings  of  great  gratitude  to 
the  English  working  men,  to  which  good  and  laborious  class  I  am 
proud  to  belong,  for  the  valuable  gift  which  they  have  transmitted  to 
me  through  you.  I  knew  that  the  hour  of  Italian  nationality  was  marked 
on  the  dialplate  of  time ;  but,  observing  that  in  my  own  country  many 
denied  this,  because  the  counsels  of  the  foreigner  and  dastardly  fears 
would  have  it  so,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  find  that  hour  indicated 
by  the  watch  which  the  people  of  Brighton  have  given  to  me." 
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that  it  seemed  probable  to  one  writer  1  that  England  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  join  France  in  recovering  Italy  for 
the  Italians  in  1859  had  the  working  class  been  fully  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  at  that  time. 

The  full  effect  of  Italian  events  upon  British  politics 
was  probably  first  felt  as  a  result  of  Garibaldi's  visit  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Seldom  has  a  foreign  hero 
met  with  the  reception  accorded  Garibaldi  by  the  London 
populace.  To  the  working  class  he  appeared  as  one  striv- 
ing for  liberation  of  enslaved  peoples  all  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,3  a  soldier  who  bore  the  sword  for  human  free- 
dom.8 It  was  such  a  belief  that  gave  him  great  popularity. 
"  In  those  days,"  says  Morley,  "  there  were  idealists ; 
democracy  was  conscious  of  common  interests  and  common 
brotherhood."  *  Thus  was  there  being  created  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  democracy  could  triumph.6 

The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Garibaldi's  visit  among  the 
millions  of  unenfranchised  workingmen  alarmed  both  Whig 
and  Tory  leaders.  Disraeli,  regarding  the  hero  as  the  foe 
of  constituted  authority  in  both  church  and  state,  refused 
to  meet  him,  although  other  Tories  paid  their  respects.* 

•R.  H.  Hutton,  The  Political  Cliaracter  of  the  Working  Class 
(London,  1867),  pp.  31  and  32. 

'Saturday  Reinew,  December  16,  1865,  speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Reform  League  toward  him.  When  later  Garibaldi  accepted  the 
Honorary  Presidency  of  the  Reform  League,  the  League  thanked  him 
for  accepting  the  honor  and  addressed  him  as  the  proved  champion  of 
true  liberty  in  all  countries.     Vide  the  Times,  May  20,  1867. 

'  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  p.  109. 

4  Ibid.  Qualifications  io:  the  franchise  were  not  such,  of  course,  as 
to  give  anything  like  democracy  to  the  Italians,  but  by  the  activity  of 
men  like  Garibaldi  and  by  the  expression  of  opinions  in  plebiscites,  the 
desires  of  the  great  masses  for  unity  had  been  obtained. 

'George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  The  Life  of  John  Bright  (London, 
1913),  P-  33*. 

•  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life  of  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  pp.  327-328. 
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Whigs  received  him  in  their  homes  but  kept  him  from  con- 
tact with  the  people,  "  to  whom  he  might  act  as  a  flame  of 
tinder."  1  After  the  reception  in  London  what  might  not 
happen  in  the  manufacturing  centers  ?  "  Fears  of  this  sort 
were  added  to  other  reasons  why  Palmerston's  Government 
wished  to  prevent  his  longer  stay  in  England."  2 

Although  Garibaldi  did  not  make  a  projected  tour  of  the 
"  provinces  ",  his  stay  in  England  was  long  enough  to  re- 
act upon  the  feelings  of  the  great  Liberal  leader  Gladstone. 
In  May  of  1864  the  latter  uttered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons words  which  could  mean  only  that  he  was  willing  to 
break  the  Victorian  compromise.  Speaking  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  he  said :  "  I  venture  to  say  that  every  man 
who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated  by  some  consideration 
of  personal  unfitness  or  of  political  danger  is  morally  en- 
titled to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution."  3  Of 
the  effects  of  such  a  statement  upon  Gladstone's  position 
among  the  official  class,  explanation  will  be  made  later; 
that  such  sentiment  came  directly  from  the  Italian  influ- 
ences is  vouched  for  by  Gladstone's  great  opponent,  Dis- 
raeli himself.  Referring  to  the  foregoing  quotation  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Derby,  Disraeli  wrote :  "  Though  Glad- 
stone's move  was  matured,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
time  contemplated,  I  have  no  doubt  the  visit  and  reception 
of  Garibaldi  have  acted  on  his  impressionable  nature,  and 
have  betrayed  him  into  a  far  more  extreme  position  than 
was  at  first  intended."  4  Gladstone's  own  biographer  has 
summed  up  the  effect  of  Italian  liberation  as  follows : 

It  is  easy  to  see  some  at  any  rate  of  the  influences  that  were 

lTrevelyari,  Life  of  Bright,  p.  331. 

*Ibid. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxv,  p.  324. 

*Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  404. 
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bringing  Mr.  Gladstone  decisively  into  harmony  with  the  move- 
ment of  liberal  opinions,  now  gradually  spreading  over  Great 
Britain.  The  resurrection  of  Italy  could  only  be  vindicated  on 
principles  of  liberty  and  the  right  of  a  nation  to  choose  its  own 
rulers.  The  peers  and  the  ten-pound  householders  who  held 
power  in  England  were  no  Bourbon  tyrants;  but  just  as  in 
1830  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  line  in  France  was  followed 
by  the  Reform  bill  here,  so  the  Italian  revolution  of  i860  gave 
new  vitality  to  the  popular  side  in  England.1 

Important  as  was  the  influence  of  Italy  upon  democracy's 
cause  in  England,  still  more  important  for  the  growth  of 
democratic  tendencies  was  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America.  In  this  struggle  democracy  was  on  trial.  Eng- 
land had  already  learned  of  the  benefits  of  American  democ- 
racy. John  Bright  for  many  years  had  carried  its  fiery 
cross,  as  the  Saturday  Review  complained,'  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  manufacturing  districts  preach- 
ing Reform  in  all  weathers,  as  Peter  the  Hermit  preached 
crusades. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  April,  1861,  the 
Saturday  Review  itself  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  on  a  crusade — a  crusade  against  democracy  and  John 
Bright.  The  failure  of  the  "  Model  Republic  "  to  keep  an 
undivided  household  was  suggestive  enough  of  the  unhappy 
ending  of  a  great  experiment  in  government,  but  the  ex- 
pedients to  which  America  had  recourse  in  attempting  to 
preserve  itself  intact  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  magazine 
absolutely  damaging  to  the  democratic  cause.8  The  reck- 
less expenditure  of  funds,4  the  absolutism  of  the  adminis- 

1  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  pp.  123  and  124. 
'Saturday  Review,  February  2,  1867.    Vide  issues  for  November  26, 
1859,  January  21,  i860,  December  8,  1866. 
'Saturday  Review,  October  12,  1861,  and  February  1,  1862. 
*  Saturday  Review,  September  14,  1861. 
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tration  with  its  repression  of  free  discussion,  the  disap- 
pearance of  every  guaranty  of  liberty,  the  ubiquitous 
police,  the  muzzled  press,  gave  to  those  opposed  to  demo- 
cratic movements  an  estimation  of  the  opinion  in  which 
future  true  lovers  of  liberty  would  hold  democracy.  If  the 
Radicals  still  rallied  around  Bright  when  all  his  prophecies 
had  failed,  when  the  delusive  confusion  between  freedom 
and  democracy  was  being  finally  banished  from  the  minds 
of  Englishmen,1  scarcely  could  it  be  said  that  the  ages  of 
faith  had  passed  away.2  Since  the  United  States  which 
practised  universal  suffrage  had  become  involved  in  hope- 
less difficulties,  it  would  be  madness  to  lower  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  suffrage  in  England  and  "  overthrow  the  only 
free  representation  of  sound  public  opinion  which  exercised 
sovereign  power  in  any  part  of  the  world."  3 

Against  democracy  and  John  Bright  the  Saturday  Re- 
view was  not  a  solitary  crusader.  The  press,  almost  as  a 
whole,  joined  on  its  side  of  the  struggle.  To  Blackwood's 
the  evils  of  democracy  were  not  accidental,  as  might  be 
concluded  from  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  but 
inherent,  as  was  shown  in  the  result  of  the  experiment  con- 
ducted under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  America. 

That  example  should  teach  both  rulers  and  peoples  moderation 
.  .  .  And  we  have  written  in  vain  if  we  have  not  also  deduced 
a  moral  for  those  who  would  seek  to  improve  our  own  condition 
by  assimilating  our  institutions  to  those  of  America.  Our  own 
agitators,  in  their  clamour  for  reform,  are  descending  towards 
universal  suffrage.  Universal  suffrage  means,  the  government 
of  a  numerical  majority,  which  means  oppression — which  means 
civil  war.  What  civil  war,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  means,  we 
know  from  the  Times'  correspondent ;  and  most  heartily  do  we, 

1  Saturday  Review,  September  14,  1861. 

1  Saturday  Review,  October  12,  1861. 

*  Saturday  Review,  November  23,  1861,  and  February  23,  1861. 
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in  concluding  this  article,  echo  his  wish — "  God  defend  us  from 
mob  law."  ■ 

Frazer's2  and  the  Quarterly  Review  joined  the  forces  of 
those  mentioned.  The  latter  could  now  rejoice  that  Bright 
no  longer  had  America  to  fall  back  upon  because  "  the 
great  Republican  bubble  has  burst."  "  The  London  Times, 
the  opinions  of  which  counted  for  more  in  both  England 
and  the  United  States  than  those  of  any  other  English 
publication,  had  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  aristocracy 
across  the  sea.4 

Yet  the  press,  in  its  hostility  to  the  North,  merely  repre- 
sented the  opinions  of  the  classes  which  were  powerful  in 
society  and  in  Parliament.  Palmerston,  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  distrusted  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
American  minister  to  England.5  Gladstone,  friendly  to 
Italian  unity,  was  guilty  in  1862  of  uttering  words  whose 
connotation  he  later  found  it  difficult  to  explain :  "  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the 
South  have  made  an  army;  they  are  making,  it  appears, 
a  navy;  they  have  made  what  is  more  than  either  —  they 
have  made  a  nation.  .  .  .  We  may  anticipate  with  cer- 
tainty the  success  of  the  Southern  States  so  far  as  regards 
their  separation  from  the  North."  e  Disraeli  thought  that 
the  United  States  was  breaking  down.     He  and  most  of 

1  Blackwood's,  October,  1861,  "'Democracy  Teaching  by  Example," 
P.  405- 

'Vide  issues  of  November,  1859,  and  July,  1862. 

'Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ex,  pp.  254-256. 

*Vide  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams  (Boston,  1900), 
p.  349,  and  James  Ford  'Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  8  vols. 
(New  York,  1900-19),  vol.  iv,  pp.  82-84.  The  Spectator  often  opposed 
the  opinions  of  the  Times. 

•Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  p.  241. 

•The  Times,  October  9,  1862. 
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his  followers  took  it  that  the  disruption  of  Bright's  ideal 
democratic  community  showed  the  instability  of  an  ex- 
tended suffrage  as  the  foundation  of  a  state,  and  believed 
that  the  collapse  of  republican  institutions  would  tell 
greatly  in  favor  of  aristocracy.1  But  Disraeli  had  the  wis- 
dom to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself. 

The  aristocracy  and  the  upper  middle  classes  were  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States  because  pure  democracy  was  hate- 
ful to  them,  wrote  Cobden.2  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  the  Life  of 
John  Bright  declares  that  "  the  Conservative  classes,  Tory 
and  Whig,  were  nervously  aware  that  Bright's  democratic 
movement  was  threatening  their  own  monopoly  of  political 
power.  If  democracy  triumphed  in  America,  nothing  could 
long  delay  its  advent  over  here.  But  if  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica failed,  the  reaction  would  be  strongly  felt  in  Europe 
and  most  of  all  in  Great  Britain."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
Motley 3  found  the  situation  unbearable  and  wrote  after 
Bull  Run,  "  The  real  secret  of  the  exultation  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  Times  and  other  organs  over  our  troubles 
and  disasters  is  their  hatred,  not  to  America  so  much  as  to 
democracy  in  England."  *  The  Quarterly  Review  wrote 
that  the  American  proceedings  would  have  been  discussed 
less  eagerly  in  England  and  criticized  with  less  freedom  if 
they  had  not  been  made  the  turning  point  of  a  political  con- 
troversy at  home.  Battles  on  American  soil  were  deciding 
the  status  of  Mr.  Bright's  theories.5    Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  at 

1  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  pp.  328  and  402. 

*T.  Wemyss  Reid,  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  William,  Edward 
Forster,  2  vols.  (London,  1888,  2nd  edition),  vol.  i,  p.  341. 

8  The  historian,  Motley,  was  in  England  from  1850  to  the  middle  of 
1861.  In  August,  1861,  he  left  the  United  States  to  which  he  had 
returned  two  months  before,  as  minister  to  Austria. 

*  Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  pp.  304-305. 

5 Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cxii,  "The  Confederate  Struggle  and  Re- 
cognition." 
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a  Reform  meeting  of  May  16,  1865,  at  Manchester  clearly 
stated  that  dislike  of  democracy  was  the  cause  of  the  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  the  North : 

What  was  it  made  such  a  large  portion  of  our  aristocracy 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  South  ?  He  did  not  believe  it  was  love 
of  slavery,  or  even  hatred  to  a  republic,  though  that  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it  (Applause).  He  believed  it  was 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  there  was  a  chance  for  aristocratic 
government  such  as  had  not  been  seen  before;  that  in  that 
manoeuvring  oligarchy  of  the  South,  although  they  might  not 
be  proud  of  them  as  a  very  good  imitation  of  themselves  (a 
laugh) — yet,  after  all,  there  was  the  hope  that  there,  in  a  young 
Anglo-Saxon  country,  an  aristocracy  was  taking  root,  which, 
if  the  South  obtained  power,  would  be  a  strong  force  in  the 
world.  It  was  an  instinctive  feeling  of  that  kind  which  made 
the  aristocracy  rally  to  the  South,  and  made  one  of  their  most 
talented  representatives  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  say  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  South  were  our  natural  allies.  (Loud 
laughter  and  groans.)  They  certainly  were  natural  allies  of 
Loid  Cecil's  order,  but  not  the  natural  allies  of  England. 
(Applause).1 

There  were  also  other  reasons  for  a  hostile  attitude. 
According  to  Louis  Blanc,  not  only  the  democratic  institu- 
tions but  the  prodigious  development  of  power  under  those 
institutions  grieved  aristocratic  England.2  The  feeling  of 
jealousy  toward  the  power  of  the  great  republic  of  the  West 
and  the  wish  that  it  might  be  weakened  by  the  success  of 
the  rebellion  did  exist.8  The  high  tariff  of  the  North  con- 
trasted poorly  in  the  Englishman's  eye  with  the  free  trade 
of  the  South.     Commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 

1  The  Times,  May  19,  1865. 
1  Louis  Blanc,  Letters  on  England,  letter  xlviii. 

8  Vide  William  Harris,  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament 
(London,   1885),  pp.  447-448. 
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desired  an  early  end  to  a  war  that  was  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  raw  cotton  in  England  and  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  goods  to  America.1  Moreover,  many  of  the 
English  believed  that  the  South  was  within  its  constitu- 
tional rights  in  withdrawing  from  a  distasteful  union,  and 
others  argued  that  the  South  had  the  doctrine  of  the  rights 
of  nationalities  on  its  side.2  A  "  sporting  spirit,"  on  one 
hand,  led  to  a  partisan  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
paratively small  power  skilfully  carrying  on  a  desperate 
struggle  with  an  unwieldy  and  gigantic  adversary; 3  a  con- 
servative judgment,  on  the  other,  might  decide  that  final 
subjugation  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  people  was  impos- 
sible and  that  continuation  of  warfare  was  a  useless  waste 
of  life.4 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  these  causes  of  Eng- 
lish hostility  did  not  appeal  to  certain  leaders  of  the  lower 
classes  or  to  those  classes  themselves.  Bright,  Cobden  and 
W.  E.  Forster  were  the  three  important  men  of  the  middle- 
class  element  who  remained  friendly  to  the  United  States,5 
"  the  friends  of  free  labor  and  advocates  of  a  democratic 
republic." 6  Confederate  statesmen  knew  their  influence 
and  feared  much  their  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  a 
slaveholders'  Confederacy.7  Mention  of  Bright  and  Cob- 
den has  been  made  before.  They  understood  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  struggle  going  on  across  the  water.    Bright  told 

"Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv,  pp.  77  and  78. 

*  Vide  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  i,  pp.  487  and  488. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  487,  and  Morley,  vol.  ii,  pp.  85  and  86. 

*  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  p.  78,  and  Lecky,  vol.  i,  p.  488.  Vide,  also,  Leslie 
Stephen,  The  "  Times"  on  the  American  War,  reprinted  in  the  Magazine 
of  History,  vol.  x. 

5  Reid,  Life  of  Forster,  vol.  i,  p.  338. 
•Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  p.  156. 
T  Ibid.,  pp.  262,  299,  302. 
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a  meeting  of  skilled  laborers,  held  in  London  on  March  26, 
1863,  that  the  struggle  was  between  two  sections  of  a  coun- 
try, in  one  of  which  labor  was  honored  more  than  else- 
where in  the  world  and  men  might  "rise  to  competence 
and  independence,"  and  in  the  other  of  which  labor  was 
degraded  and  the  laborer  made  a  chattel.1  W.  E.  Forster 
was  rather  young  in  parliamentary  life,  having  first  been 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Brad- 
ford in  1861.  He  proved  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  "  the  most  earnest,  the  most  courageous, 
and  the  most  effective  friend  the  United  States  had  among 
men  prominent  in  English  life."  2  All  three  were  influen- 
tial in  guiding  the  opinions  of  the  working  class. 

To  the  workingmen,  especially  to  the  Lancashire  opera- 
tives, honor  has  continued  to  be  given  for  holding  to  the 
cause  of  the  North  when  dire  distress  caused  by  the  cotton 
famine  3  naturally  would  have  led  them  to  demand  an  end 
to  the  Northern  blockade  of  Southern  ports.  Their  interest 
in  the  matter,  far  deeper  than  that  of  the  professional 
classes,  an  interest  opposed  to  the  line  of  policy  they 
adopted,  did  not  blind  them  to  the  great  idea  involved  in 
the  struggle ;  *  freedom  contending  with  slavery  called  not 
in  vain  for  their  support.  Even  when  the  outcome  of  the 
war  seemed  destined  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  Union — to- 
ward the  close  of  1862  and  in  the  early  months  of  1863 — 
their  public  meetings  gave  strong  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  North.  Writing  of  their  attitude,  Louis 
Blanc  said : 

'John  Bright,  Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public  Policy,  edited  by- 
James  E.  Thorold  Rogers  (London,  1868),  vol.  i,  pp.  248  and  249. 

'Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  pp.  263  and  188. 

*For  details,  vide  chap.  ii. 

4R.  H.  Hutton,  The  Political  Character  of  the  Working  Class,  pp. 
30  and  31. 
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While  the  members  of  the  aristocracy,  the  landed  proprietors, 
the  great  manufacturers,  and  the  politicians  of  the  drawing 
room  or  the  club,  breathe  nothing  but  vengeance,  war,  and 
victory,  it  is  to  what  an  imbecile  pride  is  accustomed  to  call  the 
lower  stratum  of  society,  that  we  must  descend  to  look  for 
calmness,  moderation  and  a  thoughtful  love  of  peace.1 

Until  July,  1863,  the  foes  rather  than  the  friends  of 
democracy  had  cause  for  happiness.  Neither  abroad  nor  at 
home  was  the  American  government  reaping  advantages. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1861,  the  American  Captain  Wilkes  of 
the  San  Jacinto  nearly  caused  war  with  Great  Britain  by 
stopping  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent  and  taking  forc- 
ibly from  it  two  accredited  Confederate  emissaries;  in  1862 
Louis  Napoleon  and  English  public  men  were  pressing  the 
British  government  towards  recognition  of  the  South.2 
Feeling  among  the  upper  classes  was  so  intense  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  interpreted  as  a  sham  to 
deceive  Europe.  Moreover,  Union  forces  in  the  field  were 
not  successful.  The  Saturday  Review  declared  that  Amer- 
ican events  were  causing  the  influence  of  radicalism  to 
wane.3  Blackwood's  shows  very  well  the  satisfaction  of 
the  conservative  press : 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  tendencies  of  our 
constitution  towards  democracy  have  been  checked  solely  by  a 
view  of  the  tattered  and  insolvent  guise  in  which  republican- 
ism appears  in  America.  The  right  instinct  and  good  sense  of 
the  country  had  already  preserved  it  from  following  the  Reform 
leaders  in  their  downward  strides  to  the  declivity  that  overhangs 
chaos.  ...  As  the  pause,  however,  proceeded  from  indiffer- 
ence rather  than  conviction,  that  season  might  have  arrived,  and 

1  Louis  Blanc,  Letters  on  England,  letter  xlviii,  p.  252. 
*  Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  p.  278. 
1  Saturday  Review,  August  2,  1862. 
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the  effort  might  have  been  renewed.  But  the  events  which 
have  since  passed  in  America  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  Theorists  might  have  uttered  warnings 
through  an  entire  generation  without  producing  a  tithe  of  the 
effect  which  has  followed  from  the  spectacle  of  floundering 
democracy.  .  .  .  The  only  result  at  present  of  a  proposal  to 
"Americanise  our  institutions  "  on  an  audience  who  are  wit- 
nessing the  Transatlantic  exhibition,  would  be  to  induce  a  belief 
that  the  proposer  was  insane.  Possibly  the  time  is  not  very 
distant  when  what  have  lately  been  propounded  as  great  poli- 
tical truths  may,  for  a  season  at  least,  be  classed  among  the 
most  astonishing  delusions ;  when  faith  in  political  equality  and 
universal  suffrage  will  appear  as  absurd  and  unintelligible  as 
in  right  divine  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.1 

But  the  aristocracy  was  shocked  by  the  victories  of  Get- 
tysburg and  Vicksburg  in  July,  1863.2  A  possibility  of 
war  between  England  and  America  was  contingent  upon 
the  escape  of  iron-clad  rams  which  were  being  built  in  Eng- 
land for  the  breaking  of  the  blockade.  Their  escape  would 
probably  have  been  much  more  damaging  to  the  cause  of 
the  North  than  had  been  the  escape  of  the  Alabama.*  Earl 
Russell's  activity  warded  off  that  danger  in  the  fall  of 
1863.  Thereafter  there  was  little  chance  of  intervention. 
By  March,  1865,  the  Spectator  declared  that  the  House  had 
at  last  become  convinced  that  the  North  must  win.4  Cob- 
den  in  a  letter  dated  February  5,  1865,  wrote  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Copenhagen : 6 

1  Blackwood's,  April,  1862,  p.  514. 

*R.  Barry  O'Brien,  John  Bright,  A  Monograph  (London,  1010), 
pp.  157  and  158. 

•The  Alabama  escaped  from  Liverpool  in  July,  1862,  and  during  her 
career  burned  fifty-seven  vessels  of  a  value  of  over  six  and  a  half 
million  dollars.     Vide  Rhodes,  vol.  iv,  pp.  365  and  366. 

4  The  Spectator,  March  18,  1865. 

"Bradford  R.  Wood  was  the  minister  to  Denmark  in  the  early  part  of 
1865. 
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Democracy  has  discovered  how  few  friends  it  has  in  Europe 
among  the  ruling  class.  It  has  at  the  same  time  discovered  its 
own  strength,  and,  what  is  more,  this  has  been  discovered  by 
the  aristocracies  and  absolutisms  of  the  Old  World.  So  that 
I  think  you  are  more  safe  than  ever  against  the  risks  of  inter- 
vention from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Besides,  you  must  not 
forget  that  the  working  class  of  England,  who  will  not  be  al- 
ways without  direct  political  power,  have,  in  spite  of  their 
sufferings  and  the  attempt  made  to  mislead  them,  adhered 
nobly  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  freedom.1 

Democracy  came  out  of  the  struggle  triumphant  and  the 
workingmen  were  vindicated.  By  their  clearness  of  insight 
into  the  merits  of  a  great  national  question  and  by  their 
resolute  determination  to  support  the  right,  they  had  proved 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  their  own 
government  with  safety  and  advantage.2  Mr.  Forster  told 
them  that  "  if  any  community  had  done  anything  towards 
helping  the  right  cause,  and  taking  care  that  England  was 
not  disgraced  in  all  future  history  by  going  on  the  wrong 
side  in  this  contest,  it  had  been  the  working  men  of  Lanca- 
shire." And  he  added :  "  If  they  had  a  care  about  Reform 
they  would  be  repaid  for  what  they  had  done,  by  the  lesson 
which  the  triumph  of  freedom,  the  triumph  of  popular 
government  in  America  taught  those  who  refused  the  work- 
ingmen their  rights,"  3  For  their  part  the  workingmen 
continued  to  look  with  enthusiasm  toward  the  American  Re- 
public. The  Saturday  Review  complained  that  "  even  the 
audacious  anticipation  of  one  speaker,  that  in  the  course  of 
years  England  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Western  Republic, 
was  received  [by  them]  certainly  without  any  too  patriotic 

1  The  Times,  April  3,  1865. 

"William   Harris,   The  Radical  Party  in  Parliament,  p.  448.     Vide, 
also,  Winifred  Holt,  A  Beacon  for  the  Blind,  p.  157. 
1  At  a  Reform  meeting  at  Manchester.     Vide  the  Times,  May  19,  1865. 
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discomposure,  and  even  with  a  measure  of  approval,  as  if 
it  were  probably  about  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  us."  ■ 

The  various  magazines,  indeed,  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  victory  of  the  Union  reacted  for  the  cause  of 
democracy,  just  as  the  expected  failure  had  reacted  for  the 
power  of  aristocracy.  The  Spectator  declared  that  democ- 
racy in  America  had  come  victorious  out  of  a  war  which 
would  have  crushed  any  European  monarchy  except  the 
British,  and  had  overcome  a  rebellion  before  which  even 
Great  Britain  might  possibly  have  succumbed.2  In  1866 
the  Fortnightly  Review  pointed  out  that  a  few  years  ago 
republican  government  had  been  on  its  trial  in  America  and 
its  success  seemed  to  be  uncertain.  "  There  was  then  a 
lull  in  the  Reform  movement  in  England,  and  a  very  mod- 
erate measure  would  have  satisfied  its  supporters.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  have  exhibited  a  wealth,  a  strength,  an  or- 
ganization, a  temperance  and  moderation  after  their  great 
successes,  which  show  that  universal  suffrage  and  the  freest 
institutions  are  compatible  with  a  well-ordered  state."  8 

The  outcome  of  the  American  struggle  had  a  great  effect, 
too,  upon  the  opinions  of  certain  of  the  political  leaders 
like  Gladstone.  He  had  learned  that  "  universal  suffrage 
had  proved  itself  compatible  with  the  display  of  certain 
great  qualities."  4  Gladstone's  biographer  mentions  that 
American  events  had  "  reversed  the  fashionable  habit  of 
making  American  institutions  English  bugbears,  and  gave 
a  sweeping  impulse  to  that  steady  but  resistless  tide  of  lib- 
eral and  popular  sentiment  that  ended  in  the  parliamentary 

1  Saturday  Review,  December  16,  1865. 

'The  Spectator,  July  1,   1865;  vide,  also,  the  number  for  February 
17,  1866. 

•  Fortnightly  Review,  September  15,  1866. 

*  Saturday  Review,  April  14,  1866. 
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reform  of  1867."  *  As  the  Americans  themselves  foresaw, 
the  liberal,  democratic,  progressive  party  headed  by  John 
Bright  and  his  friends  had  a  prodigious  increase  of  power.2 

The  evidence  showing  the  influence  of  America  upon 
England  has  been  striking  enough  to  call  forth  the  state- 
ment that  "  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  was  a  direct  product  of  the  Northern  triumph 
in  the  American  war."  3  In  April,  1866,  Professor  Beesly, 
when  addressing  a  Reform  meeting,  attributed  the  revival 
of  the  Reform  agitation  to  the  result  of  the  American  war 
and  observed  that  republicanism  was  looking  up  in  the 
world.* 

Nevertheless,  succeeding  chapters  will  show  that  the 
power  of  the  urban  artisan  class,  especially  as  exerted 
through  their  trade  unions,  made  their  admission  to  polit- 
ical power  inevitable  5  when  once  their  feeling  had  been 
aroused  by  economic  pressure,  the  eloquence  of  their  middle- 
class  leaders  and  the  openly-expressed  hostility  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  Parliament.  For,  it  will  be  seen,6 
the  majority  of  members,  even  in  the  lower  House,  were 
still  hostile  to  anything  approaching  democracy  in  1866, 
although  they  could  not  point  to  its  failure.  But  events  in 
Italy  and  America  were  of  influence  at  least  to  this  extent : 
they  gave  inspiration  and  confidence  to  men  like  Bright 
and  Forster  and  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  changing 
attitude  of  a  less  radical  person  like  Gladstone,  and  they 

'Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  p.  124. 
1  Vide  the  Times,  April  16,  1866,  quoting  the  New  York  Times. 
"William  Archibald  Dunning,   The  British  Empire  and  the   United 
States  (New  York,  1914),  p.  230. 
*  The  Times,  April  12,  1866. 

bCf.  Bernard  Holland,  The  Life  of  Spencer  Compton,  Eighth  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  2  vols.  (OLondon,  191 1),  vol.  i,  pp.  64  and  65. 
6  In  chap.  iv. 
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kept  England  from  becoming  reactionary,  from  being 
handed  over  for  years,  as  it  was  after  1815,  to  an  admin- 
istration resolved  to  resist  all  changes  as  "  dangerous  to 
our  institutions."  * 

lCf.  the  Spectator,  July  15, 1865. 


CHAPTER  II 
Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  the  'Sixties 

In  the  foregoing  pages  note  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  working  class,  during  the  prosperous  years  of  the 
'fifties,  ceased  that  violent  agitation  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  unfortunate  decade  of  the  'forties.  During  the 
years  1866  and  1867,  it  will  be  seen,1  an  agitation  for  poli- 
tical Reform  once  again  was  taken  up.  Naturally  the  ques- 
tion arises :  did  the  economic  situation  in  the"  'sixties  help 
to  stir  up  discontent  ? — Such  is  the  question  with  which  the 
present  chapter  will  deal. 

The  early  'sixties,  indeed,  need  very  little  attention,  inas- 
much as  conditions  in  general  show  much  the  same  pros-* 
perity  as  was  evident  during  most  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Agricultural  prosperity  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  from 
1854  to  the  end  of  1865.  i860  ought  to  be  mentioned 
as  an  exception  although  even  during  the  winter  of  that 
year  free  trade  happily  obviated  to  a  great  extent  the  effects 
of  domestic  scarcity.  For.  owing  to  the  very  large  im- 
portations of  grain  from  Europe  and  America,  the  cost  of 
"the  prime  necessary  of  life" — as  the  Annual  Register9 
points  out  —  was  kept  within  moderate  bounds  and  occa- 
sioned but  little  pressure  upon  the  poorer  classes.  With 
commercial,  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  there  was 
little  room  for  complaint.  The  revenue  was  proving  the 
satisfactory  state  of  industry;  the  returns  issued  by  the 

1  Cf.  infra,  pp.  101  et  seq. 

1  Annual  Register,  vol.  ciii  (1861),  p.  2. 
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Board  of  Trade  were  testifying  to  the  continued  expansion 
and  development  of  commerce. 

1865,  as  representing  the  middle  section  of  the  decade, 
likewise  gave  an  encouraging  report.  The  circulars  sent  to 
the  Economist,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  filled  with 
congratulations  on  the  prosperous  results  of  the  trade  of 
that  year.  The  woolen,  cotton,  iron,  linen,  shipping,  hard- 
ware, chemical,  timber,  and  building  trades  were  all  active.1 
The  cessation  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  of  the  American  market  doubtless  contributed 
largely  to  this  result  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.3 
There  was  no  great  number  of  commercial  failures.  Un- 
certainty in  the  cotton  market  caused  some  difficulty,  how- 
ever, and  a  demand  on  the  Bank  of  England  due  to  the  re- 
mittance of  gold  in  an  attempt  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  raw 
cotton  meant  a  considerable  drain  of  bullion  and  frequent 
and  severe  variations  of  the  rate  of  discount.*  Wages  were 
advancing.  The  harvest,  though  not  highly  productive, 
was  generally  of  a  fair  average  character.4  In  short,  the 
main  elements  of  the  national  strength — agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures — were  well  sustained  and  gave  pro- 
mise of  increased  development;  public  finances  were  emin- 
ently buoyant  and  transactions  of  foreign  commerce  were 
on  the  largest  scale.8  And,  had  there  been  a  great  "abatement 
in  the  painful  contrast  "  which  still  existed  even  in  a  prosper- 
ous year  between  enormous  wealth  and  luxury  on  one  hand 
and  painful  destitution  and  pauperism  on  the  other,  Eng- 
land's annalist  might  have  been  still  more  cheerful. 

,The  Economist,  March  10,  1866— supplement,  "Commercial  History 
and  Review  of  1865." 
*Ibid.,  p.  1. 
« Ibid.,  p.  2. 

*  Annual  Register,  1865,  new  series,  p.  160. 
%Ibid.,  p.  185. 
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Noteworthy  exceptions  there  were,  to  be  sure,  to  this 
generally  favorable  description,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  cotton  famine  due  to  the  American  Civil  War.  Al- 
though possibly  many  cotton  spinners  would  have  been 
ruined  by  a  surplus  of  raw  material  at  hand  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  and  an  overcrowded  market  of  manufactured 
goods  which  must  have  been  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  the  surplus 
was  quickly  used  up  when  the  regular  supply  was  cut  off, 
and  soon  factories  had  to  cease  work  and  the  millhands 
found  themselves  out  of  employment.  Just  how  important 
the  cotton  industry  was,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
trade  profits  of  Lancashire  in  i860  constituted  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  amount  classed  under  that  head  for  all 
England.1  Consequently  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
partial  or  total  stoppage  of  the  cotton  mills  was  great.  The 
situation  was  the  most  pressing  a  short  time  prior  to  Christ- 
mas, 1862 : 2  the  weekly  loss  of  wages  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing districts  at  that  time  was  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately £i68,ooo.a  The  number  of  paupers  relieved  in 
the  distressed  unions  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  first 
week  of  December,  1862,  was  284,418 ;  during  the  first  week 
of  January,  1863,  266,450,  and  during  the  first  week  of 
February,  1863,  236,780.*  By  the  first  week  of  September, 
1863,  the  number  had  dropped  to  155,163.  Thereafter,  ex- 
cept for  a  reaction  B  from  October,  1863,  to  February,  1864, 
there  was  improvement  in  employment  until  September  and 
October  of  1864  when  rumors  of  peace  caused  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  cotton.     By  1864,  however,  the  difficulties 

1  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  1862,  p.  536. 

2  Accounts  and  Papers,  1863  (ioo-f)  Hi,  157  et  seq. 
'Annual  Register,  1863,  new  series,  p.  140. 

*  Accounts  and  Papers,  op.  cit. 

5  Vide  Thomas  Mackey,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law  (London^ 
1809),  p.  415,  and  Accounts  and  Papers,  1863  (515)  lii,  220. 
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of  the  operatives  had  been  lessened  by  imports  of  the  raw- 
material  from  various  quarters  of  the  world  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  redundant  labor  in  other  channels,  and 
the  cotton  famine  may  be  considered  to  have  terminated.1 
The  distress  had  been  alleviated  somewhat,  and  the  losses 
of  wages  made  up,  to  a  partial  extent,  by  the  rates  levied 
under  the  poor  law  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
public — the  latter  yielding  by  far  the  larger  amount.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  1863,  these  voluntary  contributions, 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  from 
the  Colonies,  had  exceeded  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterl- 
ing.2 The  fund  was  controlled  and  allocated  in  weekly  sums 
by  committees.  The  amount  thus  obtained  by  the  opera- 
tives plus  that  granted  by  the  poor  rates  gave  just  bare  sub- 
sistence. The  poor  rates  were  obtained  by  the  Union  Re- 
lief Aid  Act  *  from  such  an  extensive  territory  that  the 
burden  of  the  distressed  parishes  was  relieved  by  contribu- 
tions from  adjoining  districts.  By  the  same  Act  loans  on 
mortgage  of  the  rates  could  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  relief.  This  Act,  limited  in  its  operation  to  the 
first  of  March,  1863,  was  extended  to  June  and  then  passed 
again.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1864  a  new 
plan  to  help — the  Public  Works  Act  * — was  passed.  By  its 
provisions  loans  were  to  be  issued  by  the  Government,  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  employ  the  operatives  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  in 
executing  improvements  required  in  the  various  towns,  such 
as  drainage,  construction  of  roads,  water  works,  and  similar 
undertakings. 

1The  Times,  June  19,  1865. 

1  Annual  Register,  1863,  p.  2. 

•25  and  26  Vict.,  c.  no;  cf.  Annual  Register.  1863,  pp.  151-4- 

*27  and  28  Vict.,  c  104. 
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Yet  the  calamity  produced  by  the  cotton  famine  was,  tot 
the  Annual  Register,  not  without  its  alleviating  circum- 
stances.1 It  was  endured  by  the  working  class  with  a 
patience  which  did  not  escape  notice,  it  excited  universal 
sympathy,  and  it  was  not  attended  with  that  degree  of 
demoralization  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  so 
great  a  dislocation  of  ordinary  habits  and  industrious  pur- 
suits. The  sufferers  felt  that  the  distress  to  which  they 
were  reduced  was  owing  to  no  neglect  or  errors  of  the 
Government,  no  injustice  of  the  laws  under  which  they  J 
lived.  In  fact,  with  but  a  single  exception  there  was  no 
disturbance,  no  outrage,  scarcely  any  agitation  or  audible 
complaint  throughout  the  heavily  afflicted  districts.  That  ex- 
ception— an  outbreak  of  two  or  three  days  in  March,  1863, 
at  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  adjacent  territory — 'Occurred 
over  payments  in  tickets  instead  of  money  by  the  relief  com- 
mittee. Several  shops  and  houses  were  plundered  by  the 
mob.  Troops  assisted  in  stopping  the  rioting.  Forty-two 
persons  were  finally  convicted  and  sentenced  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  varying  from  one  to  six  months,  but  it  was 
believed  that  the  majority  of  the  disturbers  were  people  who 
had  never  worked  in  the  mills. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cotton  famine  was  a  commer- 
cial crisis  of  the  year  1864.2  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  cotton  had  been  a  favorite  article  for  speculation, 
as  was  also,  to  a  lesser  extent  perhaps,  sugar,  tallow,  jute, 
rice  and  fruit.  Quotations  had  reached  a  very  high  point 
when  rumors  of  peace  were  freely  circulated.  The  price 
of  cotton  and  of  the  other  articles  that  were  unduly  ad- 
vanced, began  to  recede,  and  soon  came  the  announcement 
of  several  failures.     Joint  stock  companies  felt  the  strain. 

1  Annual  Register,  1863,  p.  2. 

'Vide  Economist,  March  II,  1865,  supplement,  "Commercial  History 
and  Review  of  1864."  , 
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The  extraordinarily  low  prices  of  all  classes  of  production, 
however,  soon  began  to  attract  buyers;  a  favorable  reac- 
tion set  in  and  before  the  end  of  October  the  commercial 
prospect  began  to  brighten. 

The  year  1865  also  had  its  exception  to  the  generally 
favorable  conditions  in  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  plague 
or  rinderpest  —  an  event  which,  because  of  its  continued 
duration  and  influence,  belongs  to  the  year  1866  as  well  as 
to  1865.  Whole  herds  of  cattle  around  London  died  off;  ■ 
one  inspector  who  had  charge  of  a  great  part  of  the  north 
and  northeast  of  London  stated  that  in  his  own  district 
more  than  four-fifths  had  either  died  or  been  slaughtered. 
By  the  early  winter  of  1865  the  disease  had  spread  in  many 
counties  of  England,  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  continued 
to  work  destruction  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
year.  The  effect  of  the  plague  upon  the  price  of  commod- 
ities was  a  cause  of  public  anxiety:  mutton  and  beef  were 
charged  by  the  butchers  in  the  autumn  of  1865  at  twenty 
or  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  rates  of  preceding  years, 
and  the  price  of  milk  rose  twenty  per  cent.2 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  period  of  the  early  'sixties 
may  be  said  to  have  been  prosperous.  The  one  great  ex- 
ception is,  of  course,  the  distress  in  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing districts,  but  the  cause  of  that  distress,  it  seems,  was 
patent  to  the  workingmen  and  no  blame  could  be  placed 
either  upon  the  Government  or  upon  the  ruling  classes. 
Because  of  the  cotton  famine  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
during  1861,  1862,  and  1863  was  very  large,  indeed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  money  wages  rose,  if  1850  is 
taken  as  the  base  year,*  from  114  in  i860,  116  in  1862, 

1  Annual  Register,  1865,  p.  161. 

*Ibid.t  p.  170. 

'When  a  year  or  a  fixed  period  is  taken  as  the  standard,  or  base,  its 
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117  in  1863,  to  124  and  126  in  1864  and  1865  respectively, 
while  average  retail  prices  went  from  in  in  i860  and  114 
in  1 86 1  to  106  in  1864  and  107  in  1865.  Real  wages  for  a 
workman  of  unchanged  grade  rose  from  99  and  97  in  i860 
and  1861  respectively  to  100  in  1862,  104  in  1863,  and  no 
in  1864  and  1865,  a  point  which  was  not  again  reached  in 
the  'sixties.  And  trade  was  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
A  study  of  the  years  1866  and  1867,  however,  gives  by 
no  means  so  favorable  a  picture  of  economic  conditions. 
The  harvest  during  both  years  was  poor.  In  the  critical 
months  of  August  and  September,  1866,  the  weather  was 
unusually  wet  and  stormy  and  the  wheat  crops  suffered 
much.1  With  a  yield  decidedly  below  the  average,  prices 
were  much  enhanced.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  a 
contraction  of  the  demand  for  labor,  arising  from  com- 
mercial failures,  and  the  exceptionally  severe  weather,  made 
the  winter  of  1866- 1867,  as  will  be  seen,2  a  period  of  con- 
siderable suffering  to  the  poorer  classes.  A  generally  poor 
harvest  of  1866,  moreover,  extended  over  all  Western 
Europe,  presaging  a  restriction  of  the  purchasing  means  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population.3  In  1867,  too,  the  yield  of  the 
cereal  crops  was  so  decidedly  below  the  average  that  large  I 
importations  were  necessary.4  The  average  price  of  wheat 
per  imperial  quarter  for  the  calendar  year  1863  had  been 

staples  are  represented  by  an  index  arbitrarily  fixed  at  100.  The  ratios 
obtained  by  comparing  staples  at  a  given  time  with  the  base,  give  index 
numbers. 

The  index  numbers  of  George  H.  Wood  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  1909,  "  Real  Wages  and  the  Standard  of  Comfort 
since  1850  "  are  here  used. 

1  Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  186. 

2  Cf.  infra,  pp.  75  et  seq. 

'The  Economist,  March  9,  1867,  supplement,  "Commercial  History 
and  Review  of  1866,"  p.  1. 

*  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  204. 
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44$-.  gd. ;  for  1864,  40?.  2d. ;  for  1865,  41s.  iod.;  but  so 
unfavorable  was  the  harvest  of  1866  that  the  average  price 
was  40s.  nd.  From  45 s.  gd.  at  the  first  of  May  it  had 
risen  to  60s.  by  the  last  week  of  December.  It  stayed 
around  this  figure  through  March  and  then  gradually  ad- 
vanced until  at  the  end  of  May,  1867,  ft  stood  at  65$.  3d. 
Since  July,  1866,  the  country  had  had  a  price  of  wheat 
from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  above  the  prices  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  three  years,  1863- 1865;  the  same  remark 
would  hold  good  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  America. 
"  In  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  calamity  of  this  magnitude," 
said  a  writer  in  the  Economist,  "  there  is  afforded  at  once 
an  explanation  of  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties  of  1866 
and  1867,  and  the  present  time."  x  It  was  estimated  that 
the  harvest  of  these  two  years  entailed  an  extra  cost  of  at 
least  forty  millions  sterling  on  the  country2 — at  the  very 
time,  too,  when  a  severe  collapse  of  enterprise  and  credit 
was  having  its  bad  effects. 

With  regard  to  financial  and  commercial  matters  the 
year  1866  started  off  in  a  fair  condition.  It  is  true  that 
even  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  a  high  rate  of  interest 
and  a  mania  for  speculation  was  causing  some  foreboding 
but  it  was  commonly  asserted  that  trade  was  healthy,"  and 
the  failure  of  one  or  two  country  banks  was  attributed  to 
local  causes.  Th?  Quarterly  Review  thought  the  material 
condition  of  the  country  was  furnishing  no  cause  for 
anxiety.  "  Our  wealth  is  overflowing,"  it  said,  "  our 
commercial  prospects  are  unclouded,  save  by  the  excess  of 
our  own  activity;  and  nothing  seems  likely  to  disturb  either 

'The  Economist,  March  14,  1868,  supplement,  "Commercial  History 
and  Review  of  1867,"  p.  2. 

*  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  1869,  p.  82. 

'Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  184. 
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the  peace  of  Europe  or  the  profound  contentment  which 
this  island  is  enjoying."  x  The  Times,  in  discussing  what 
the  ensuing  twelve  months  were  likely  to  bring  to  pass,  felt 
"  cheerful  and  thankful."  2 

February,  however,  saw  severe  liquidation  on  the  stock 
exchange,  and  there  were  some  important  failures  in  April. 
On  the  ninth  of  May  the  Bank  rate  rose  to  nine  per  cent ;  on 
the  tenth  the  failure  of  a  firm  of  world-wide  reputation — 
Overend,  Gurney  &  Company,  whose  business  as  bill-dis- 
counters had  been  transferred  in  the  preceding  year  to  a 
joint-stock  company  with  limited  liability  —  produced  ter- 
rible consternation.  On  the  following  day,  Friday,  great 
restless  crowds  collected  in  the  streets,  especially  in  the 
banking  quarters  of  the  city.3  The  Times  depicts  the 
tumult  becoming  a  riot  by  midday : 

The  doors  of  the  most  respectable  Banking  Houses  were  be- 
sieged, more  perhaps  by  a  mob  actuated  by  the  strange  sym- 
pathy which  makes  and  keeps  a  mob  together  than  by  creditors 
of  the  Banks,  and  throngs  heaving  and  tumbling  about  Lom- 
bard street  made  that  narrow  thoroughfare  impassible.  The 
excitement  on  all  sides  was  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  since 
the  great  crisis  of  1825,  if,  indeed,  the  memory  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors who  shared  that  Panic  can  be  trusted  when  they  com- 
pare it  with  the  madness  of  yesterday.  Nothing  had  happened 
since  the  day  before  to  justify  such  a  fear  as  was  everywhere 
shown.4 

**  Black  Friday  "  was  not  soon  forgotten  in  London;  other 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been 
affected  by  the  news  likewise  had  cause  for  remembering 

1  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1866,  p.  250. 

a  The  Times,  January  5,  1866,  editorial 

*  Vide  Annual  Register,  1866,  chronicle,  pp.  44  and  45. 

4  The  Times,  May  12,  1866,  editorial. 
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the  day.  The  Government  found  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  Bank  Act,  but  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  extend  its 
note  issue  beyond  the  amount  permitted  by  the  Act  of 
I844.1 

Unfortunately  the  effects  of  the  crisis  were  not  destined 
to  pass  away  so  suddenly  and  rapidly  as  the  crisis  itself 
had  come.  The  Times  vouches  for  the  fact  that  nothing 
had  happened  the  week  before  to  excite  universal  alarm.2 
The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  not  so  high  as  it  had  been 
again  and  again  in  the  last  three  years,  and  though  the 
glories  of  finance  companies  had  begun  to  pale,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  Imperial  Mercantile  Association  was  totter- 
ing, there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  panic  in  conse- 
quence of  a  collapse  which  was  distinctly  foreseen.8  It  had 
been  the  suspension  of  Overend,  Gurney  &  Company  on 
the  tenth  of  May  which  awoke  the  terror  of  the  creditors. 
The  name  of  the  firm  was  historical,  and  the  magnitude  of 
its  liabilities  would  tend  to  show  that  the  mass  of  depositors 
had  confidence  in  the  public  company  with  limited  liability. 
But  the  influence  of  the  panic  was  to  be  seen  through  many 
of  the  succeeding  months.  Two  or  three  banks  failed 
within  the  week.4  The  rate  of  ten  per  cent  discount  which 
was  imposed  on  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  condition  of  the 
additional  power  of  issue  lasted  from  the  eleventh  of  May 
to  the  seventeenth  of  August;  and  when  the  rate  did  de- 
cline from  eight  to  six,  to  five,  to  four  per  cent,  the  price 
of  the  Funds  and  of  shares  in  railway  and  joint-stock  com- 
panies scarcely  rose  at  all.     Moreover,  an  intense  foreign 

>By  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  (the  7  and  8  Vict.,  c  32)  issues 
of  the  Bank  were  to  be  covered  by  bullion,  three-fourths  in  gold,  ex- 
cept for  £14,000,000  covered  by  Government  securities. 

•The  Times,  May  15,  1866,  editorial. 

» Ibid. 

*  Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  184. 
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distrust *  of  every  English  signature  was  engendered  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act.  Lord  Clarendon's  cir- 
cular2 to  British  Embassies  and  Legations  throughout 
Europe,  explaining  the  distinction  between  scarcity  of 
money  and  insolvency,  and  giving  as  the  causes  of  the 
panic  overspeculation  due  to  prosperity,  the  derangement  in 
commercial  transactions  produced  by  events  on  the  Conti- 
nent, which  hindered  a  return  to  a  sound  state  in  monetary 
matters,  and  as  immediate  cause  the  stoppage  of  the  great 
discount  house  of  Overend,  Gurney  &  Company  did  little 
to  check  the  prevailing  suspicion.3 

So  bad  was  the  situation  that  the  royal  speech  at  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  on  August  10  expressed  great 
concern  over  the  monetary  pressure  which  had  weighed 
upon  the  interests  of  the  country  so  long ;  and  although  on 
the  first  of  October  the  Times  was  still  optimistic,  claiming 
that  in  spite  of  all  commercial  troubles  people  had  been 
well  employed  and  the  rate  of  wages  had  permitted  the 
masses  to  live  well,4  by  the  latter  part  of  November  com- 
plaint was  heard  in  this  newspaper : 

Trade  is  slack.  Wherever  we  turn  this  is  the  report  which 
meets  us.  Whether  it  be  the  hardware  of  Birmingham  or  the 
soft  goods  of  Yorkshire,  the  flax-spinning  of  Scotland  or  the 
mining  industry  of  the  West,  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
the  answer  is  the  same  monotonous  croak.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  doing.  Bankers  won't  look  at  new  and  promising  in- 
vestments. Merchants  are  inaccessible  to  the  most  glowing 
descriptions  of  untried  foreign  and  colonial  markets.  Stocks 
hang  on  hand  and  accumulate  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  pro- 

1The  Economist,  March  Q,  1867,  supplement,  p.  5. 
2  To  be  found  in  the  Times,  May  22,  1866.    Lord  Clarendon  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
'Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  184. 
4  The  Times,  October  i,  1866,  editorial. 
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ducers  and  warehousemen  to  keep  them  low.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  slight  demand  for  money  arises,  but  it  is  only 
for  the  payment  of  debts  when  bills  mature  on  the  coming 
fourth.  It  is  in  no  case  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  trade  or 
the  revival  of  speculation.  Paris  echoes  the  complaint  of 
London.1 

Such  was  the  heritage  of  1867.  The  Annual  Register 
points  out  that  during  this  year  "  commerce  and  credit  did 
not  display  their  wonted  elasticity  "  in  recovering  from  the 
disasters  of  1866,  that  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  surface 
of  society  and  embarrassment  and  distress  were  spread 
among  thousands  of  families.2  The  sufferers  belonged  not 
only  to  the  section  of  society  classified  by  the  Times  as 
those  who  could  ill  afford  pecuniary  sacrifices  or  those 
who  could  find  but  little  consolation  in  the  discussed  in- 
direct advantages  following  from  the  bursting  of  commer- 
cial bubbles  ■  but  to  that  section  whose  incomes  were  de- 
pendent on  those  investments  which  had  greatly  depreciated 
in  value.  Railway  securities,  for  instance,  became  less  val- 
uable when  troubles  with  railway  property  and  railway 
management  in  general  came  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  in 
1866  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  Company,  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  and  the 
North  British  Company.* 

As  an  example  of  the  unhappy  influence  of  the  panic 
upon  private  individuals,  the  Globe  quotes  that  in  the  in- 
land revenue  department  at  Somerset  House,  where  was 
kept  a  register  of  all  those  persons  paying  duty  on  carriages 

'The  Times,  November  28,  1866,  editorial. 

*  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  202. 

'The  Times,  December  31,  1866,  editorial. 

4The  Economist,  October  19,  1867,  under  the  article  "Railways,"  dis- 
cusses the  depreciation  in  value  of  railway  property. 
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and  horses,  1600  persons  in  less  than  two  months  gave 
notice  of  the  intention  to  discontinue  keeping  their  car- 
riages.1 Even  traveling  was  checked  somewhat,  we  read,* 
and  places  of  public  amusement  were  less  resorted  to. 

A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  latter  part  of  1866 
and  of  1867,  however,  can  be  gained  from  reports  on  trade. 
The  official  tables  of  exports  and  imports  seem  to  testify 
to  a  continued  expansion  of  foreign  trade  for  1866.8  And 
it  is  true  that  the  amount  of  commerce  carried  on  was  still 
immense  and  growing,  but  it  was  not  increasing  with  that 
percentage  of  augmentation  which  marked  the  preceding 
year.  The  real  truth  may  be  disguised  too  easily  by  looking 
at  the  trade  figures  for  the  year  and  refusing  to  note  the 
effect  of  trade  during  the  early  months  upon  the  total :  a 
comparison  of  the  returns  for  1866  month  by  month  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year  shows  no  great  increase  during 
the  latter  part  of  1866.  In  fact,  there  was  a  diminution  in 
percentage  of  augmentation.4  1867,  moreover,  saw  no  im- 
provement over  1866. 

The  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  leading  trades  as 
given  in  the  Economist  were  discouraging.  In  the  cotton 
industry — outside  of  the  first  seven  months  of  1866  when 
the  supply  of  raw  cotton  was  in  excess  of  the  demand,  while 
the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article  fully  equalled  the 
supply — the  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  together  with 
the  slackened  demand  for  goods,  kept  England's  largest 
branch   of   the   manufacturing   industry   in   a   fluctuating, 

1  The  Globe,  February  2,  1868— cited  in  the  Economist,  March  14,  1868, 
supplement,  p.  2. 

*  Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  185. 

*For  a  discussion  on  revenue  returns,  vide  R.  D.  Baxter,  National 
Income  (London,  1868),  p.  28;  for  graphs,  vide  Bowley,  England's 
Foreign  Trade. 

*Cf.  Accounts  and  Papers,  1867  (46-xii)  lxv,  607,  629. 
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feverish  and  unprofitable  state.  1867  opened  with  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  short  time  as  the  only  mode  of  enabling 
the  manufacturers  to  keep  in  check  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  to  clear  their  warehouses  of  unsold  goods. 
Trade  throughout  the  year  remained  unsatisfactory  both  to 
the  importers  of  raw  material  and  to  the  exporters  of  the 
manufactured  articles. 

The  iron  industry — next  to  the  cotton  trade  the  most  im- 
portant industry  of  the  country — likewise  felt  the  depress- 
ing influences  which  were  generally  prevailing.  There  was 
a  decline  in  prices  of  articles  in  1866  and  a  demand  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  works  going  full  time ;  the  great  disorgan- 
ization of  the  home  demand,  consequent  on  the  commercial 
crisis,  and  the  disrepute  falling  on  railways  and  other  com- 
panies, explained  in  part  the  condition.  In  1867  the  iron 
trade  was  dull  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  general  course 
of  prices,  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  year,  tended  down- 
ward. 

In  the  linen  trade  the  year  1866  was  the  worst  which  had 
been  experienced  for  some  years  past,  and  the  dullness  and 
inactivity  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  1866  and  which 
led  to  a  partial  stoppage  of  flax-spinning  machinery,  con- 
tinued throughout  1867;  and,  if  the  descriptions  of  the 
condition  of  other  industries  such  as  the  chemical  trade, 
the  leather  trade,  the  woolen  trade,  were  somewhat  more 
favorable  in  1866,  the  reports  of  1867  presented  expressions 
of  hope  for  the  coming  year  rather  than  of  rejoicing  over 
the  past. 

Other  events  there  were  which  add  little  to  the  good 
reputation  of  these  two  years.  The  cattle  plague,  which 
during  the  earlier  months  had  not  been  checked,  was  prov- 
ing so  ruinous  to  farmers  and  graziers,  especially  to  those 
of  the  northwestern  counties,  that  many  an  ancient  pasture 
had  to  be  given  up.     The  money  loss  for  1866  due  to  the 
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disease  was  computed  at  not  less  than  £3, 500,00c.1  The 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  act.  It  prohibited  mar- 
kets and  fairs  for  the  sale  of  lean  and  store  cattle,  and, 
among  other  regulations,  gave  the  local  authorities  power 
to  kill  animals  which  had  been  exposed  to  contagion.  Some 
compensation  was  to  be  given  to  the  owners.  Again,  the 
Austro- Prussian  War  disorganized  and  checked  Continental 
trade.  Prospects  of  war  had  a  bad  influence  on  the  market 
some  time  before  the  actual  declaration.  Some  of  the  re- 
ports to  the  Economist  placed  a  considerable  amount  of 
blame  upon  the  Continental  situation  for  the  English  trade 
conditions. 

Two  other  events,  not  strictly  economic,  helped  to  de- 
press the  public:  the  activity  of  the  Fenians,2  who  were 
causing  so  much  disquietude  that  Parliament  in  February, 
1866,  passed  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  in  Ireland,  and  the  presence  of  cholera,  which,  though 
not  causing  many  deaths,  was  alarming,  especially  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  London,  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  first  of  August. 

Gloomy  enough,  then,  is  a  general  description  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  during  the  period  of  the  Reform  agita- 
tion,8 yet  it  is  only  by  going  to  the  statistician  that  there 
can  be  found  the  definite  statement  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  that  class  to  which  the  Reform  bill  was  to  give  the 
franchise.  His  figures  on  prices,  wages,  and  unemployment 
must  tell  much  concerning  the  workingman.  In  his  attempt 
to  get  the  desired  material,  to  piece  together  from  here  and 
from  there  the  economic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 

1  Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  182. 

'The  word  is  derived  from  an  old  Irish  word  meaning  "champion 
of  Ireland."    The  aim  of  the  Fenians  was  to  throw  off  British  rule. 

8  This  is  described  in  chap.  iii. 
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he  has  had  to  expend  much  energy ; *  and  the  information 
obtained,  he  may  warn,2  gives  only  general  trends  and  is 
not  to  be  used  carelessly  for  fine  distinctions.  Nevertheless, 
the  results  of  his  work,  supplemented  by  more  or  less  typ- 
ical accounts  taken  directly  from  contemporary  writers, 
give  the  best  account  now  available  for  the  years  1866 
and  1867. 

PRICES 

Difficulty  is  met  at  once  when  data  on  retail  prices  are 
sought.  Investigations  on  this  topic  have,  as  yet,  made 
little  headway8  although  material  upon  wholesale  prices  is 
at  hand  for  this  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
following  cases,  however,  chosen  more  or  less  at  random, 
will  make  clear  the  trend  of  retail  prices.  The  London 
Times  for  July  10,  1866,  gives  the  following  data  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  living  for  workingmen  in  Lancashire : 

The  clamor  among  operatives  of  Lancashire  for  increased 
wages  is  no  doubt  attributable  principally  to  the  great  rise  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  three  years  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. This  rise  is  illustrated  by  the  following  facts:  seven 
men  of  the  county  constabulary  have  for  some  years  lodged 
at  a  certain  house  in  Preston,  the  whole  joining  in  a  common 
stock  of  provisions,  and  each  at  the  end  of  the  week  paying  his 
proportion  of  the  cost.  As  an  accurate  record  has  been  kept 
of  all  provisions  consumed,  and  the  price  paid  for  each  article, 
they  are  enabled  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of  the  weekly 

1  Vide  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley's  discussion  of  Mr.  Wood's  paper  in  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  lournal,  vol.  lxxiii  (1910),  pp.  626-629,  for  a 
statement  of  the  difficulties  which  the  statistician  has  had  to  overcome 
in  compiling  his  information. 

'Vide  A.  L.  Bowley,  in  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  lournal,  voL 
lxix  (1906),  "The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

s  Vide  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  in  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  Journal,  vol. 
lxv  (1902)  under  the  article  "  The  Investigation  of  Retail  Prices,"  p.  685. 
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cost  per  head  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  have  lived  to- 
gether. In  the  first  week  of  July,  1863,  the  cost  was  7s.  8d; 
of  July,  1864,  7s.  1  id.;  of  July,  1865,  8s.  5d.;  of  July,  1866, 
9s.  5d.  .  .  .  Food  in  July  last  was  hence  about  twelve  per  cent 
cheaper  than  at  present  and  in  1863  about  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  cheaper.  As  doggers,  cobblers,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  dressmakers,  etc.  all  raised  their  prices  immediately  the 
factory  operatives  obtained  their  recent  advanced  wages  ( from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  it  is  more  than  probable  that  with  the  pres- 
ent price  of  food,  and  the  increased  charges  for  nearly  all  other 
necessities,  they  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  were  in  1863  or 
even  last  year  at  this  time.1  ; 

In  the  Parliamentary  Reports  of  1889 2  is  to  be  found 
specially  supplied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  annual  bal- 
ance sheet  of  a  working  cabinet-maker.  Housekeeping  cost 
£1  4s.  $d.  a  week  in  1865,  £1  ys.  in  1866,  and  £1  us.  in 
1867.  Notable  advances  took  place  in  the  prices  of  bread, 
some  kinds  of  meat,  and  beer.  A  summary  shows  that  in 
this  particular  household  the  item  including  rent,  taxes, 
water,  was  very  high  in  1866  but  that  much  less  was  spent 
for  clothing  during  the  year  than  in  either  1865  or  1867.* 
Retail  prices  of  bread  as  taken  from  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital bread  prices  show  the  effect  of  the  poor  harvests  men- 
tioned above.4  A  four-pound  loaf  sold  for  sV^d.  in  1865, 
for  6d.  in  1866  and  for  8d.  in  1867.  A  detailed  statement 
of  retail  prices  of  provisions  can  be  obtained  from  extracts 
from  the  books  of  a  Mr.  George  Dix,  grocer  and  general 
dealer,  as  given  by  Brassey : 8 

JThe  Times,  July  10,  1866. 
2  Accounts  and  Papers,  1889,  (c-5861)  lxxxiv. 
1  The  wages  earned  were  less  in  1866  than  in  1865  and  1867. 
*Iournal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  lxv  (1902),  p.  690. 
5  Thomas  B.  Brassey,  On  Work  and  Wages,  3rd  edition   (London, 
1872),  pp.  164  and  165. 
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Flour  per  sack 
Cheese  per  lb. . 
Butter  "  "  , 
Bacon  "  "  , 
Tea  "  " 
Coffee  M  "  . 
Sugar  ■  "  , 
Candles  "  "  . 
Soap  "  "  . 
Beef  "  " 
Mutton  "  "  . 
Bread     «     ■ 


1864 


£.s. 
1     8 


d. 

o 

8 

4 
8 
8 
4 

1% 
8 


1865 


£.s. 
1  10 
o    o 


d. 
o 

5 

1 

4 

5 
6 

4& 


1866 


£.'■  d. 
I  14  6 
o    o  10 

1     6 

o    9 

3    8 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


4 

k 

43, 
8 


1867 


d. 

6 

9 

6 

4 
A% 

6H 
4H 

1% 

1% 

2 


A  glance  at  wholesale  prices  for  the  period  confirms  the 
impression  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living  obtained  from 
retail  prices.  The  index  numbers  used  to  represent  1866 
as  given  in  the  Economist  and  elsewhere  must  be  under- 
stood to  take  into  consideration  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
of  manufacture.  The  great  drop  in  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  from 
the  end  of  May  on,  therefore,  will  greatly  affect  the  index 
number  representing  prices  for  the  year  although  the  con- 
dition of  the  workingmen  may  not  be  much  bettered  by  the 
change  in  these  articles.1  In  such  a  case  a  table  as  the  fol- 
lowing, containing  some  data  on  those  articles  of  food  as- 
serted by  Professor  Leone  Levi  to  be  necessities  for  the 
British  workingman  may  take  the  place  of  a  weighted 
average : 

1  Leone  Levi,  Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes  ( London, 
1867),  p.  xxxviii,  says  about  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  workingmen 
was  spent  on  food. 
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TABLE  B  1 


June, 
1867 


Wheat  per  quarter  * 

(Gazette  prices)  . .. 
Beef  per  8  lbs.2 

(Inferior  middlings) 
Mutton  per  8  lbs.3 

(Middling) 

Pork  per  8  lbs.2 

Sugar  per  cwt. 

(Bengal  good) 

Tea  per  lb 

Butter  per  cwt 

Bacon  per  cwt. 

(Hamburg) 

Barley  per  quarter.8. . . 


Jan., 
1865 

Jan., 
1866 

June, 
1866 

Sept., 
1866 

Jan., 
1867 

37J.  IOd. 

46s.  3d. 

47*.  $d. 

49*.  Id. 

6oj.  2d. 

42</.s 

3°d. 

44d. 

4%d. 

44d. 

52fl'.s 

$2d. 
5&£ 

$6d. 
$6d. 

bod. 
5°* 

4%d. 
4od. 

24s.3 

°Y*d? 
1195. 

27*. 

i2d. 
123s. 

24s. 
1 2d. 
123s. 

23*.   6d. 
ioy2d. 
11 5s- 

24s.  6d. 
9%d. 
115*. 

54*. 

28s.    $<*•* 

61s. 
32s.  gd. 

62s. 

35 s.  id. 

71J. 
37s-  2d- 

7TJ. 

44*.  3d. 

65'.  Id. 

44d. 

$od. 
46d. 

24s.  6d. 
6d. 
115*. 

36*.  2d. 


The  preceding  pages  seem  to  show  that  Wood  5  has  not 
gone  astray  in  representing  average  retail  prices  in  1866 
and  1867  by  higher  index  numbers  than  those  used  for  the 
preceding  years.6 

But  it  is  obvious  that  prices  taken  by  themselves  cannot 
mean  anything.  The  real  condition  of  the  workingman  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  additional  data  on  wages  and  un- 
employment. If  wages  rise  faster  than  prices  the  working- 
man  will  find  himself  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  even 
though  prices  are  soaring.  What  data,  then,  can  be  ob- 
tained on  wages? 

1  Material  for  such  a  table  can  be  found  conveniently  in  the  Economist. 

2  Professor  Levi  says  that  bread  and  meat  absorbed  the  largest  portion 
of  the  laborer's  income  devoted  to  food :  Wages  and  Earnings,  p.  xxxix. 

3  Lowest  figures  given  are  used. 

4  Average  Gazette  prices    (monthly)    to  be  found  in  Accounts  and 
Papers  1867-1868  (4028)  lxx,  100  and  101. 

%Cf.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1909,  p.  102. 
•Wood  shows  a  fall  after  1867.    Articles  in  the  Economist  on  1867 
and  1868  seem  to  confirm  his  work. 
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WAGES 

Unfortunately  material  upon  this  topic  is  not  even  so 
good  as  it  is  upon  prices.  The  Parliamentary  Accounts 
and  Papers  do  give  many  figures  concerning  wages,  but 
how  difficult  it  is  to  deduce  a  table  from  them,  for  year- 
periods,  can  be  judged  only  by  an  actual  attempt  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  As  Mr.  Bowley  says,1  one's  impression  on 
first  taking  up  the  question  of  the  statistics  of  wages  as  in 
the  cotton  trade  is  one  of  simple  chaos;  the  various  lists 
give  no  guide  as  to  hours,  the  rates  vary  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  minute  grades  of  occupation  also  vary  from 
place  to  place.  The  statistician  again  warns  that  his  work 
must  not  be  accepted  for  fine  distinctions.  Nevertheless  his 
labor  may  give  some  material  on  the  general  trend  of 
wages.  A  review  of  the  work  of  Bowley  and  Wood  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  shows  2  the  year 
1866  somewhat  favorably  as  contrasted  with  1865  or 
1867.  Evidently  during  a  part  of  1866  wages  were  rising, 
although  a  fall  is  seen  for  the  year  1867.  When  the  labor- 
er's wages  in  1886  are  taken  as  100,  his  wages  in  1865, 
1866,  and  1867  are  represented  by  the  index  numbers  87, 
88,  and  87  respectively.  Wages  of  pattern-makers  are  rep- 
resented for  those  years  by  the  index  numbers  152,  158, 
155;  ironmoulders  by  166,  166,  166;  machinists  118,  122, 
121 ;  shipwrights  173,  178,  162,  and  so  on.  Index  numbers 
of  average  rates  in  engineering  and  shipbuilding  in  nine- 
teen districts  8  give  about  the  same  results.  Likewise  when 
actual  figures  are  used  in  place  of  index  numbers,  the  above 
data  is  upheld.  Weekly  wages  of  all  workpeople  in  the 
cotton  industry  during  the  three  years  averaged  144,  157, 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  lxxiii  (1910),  pp.  626-627. 
*Vide  tables,  vol.  lxix  (1906),  pp.  174-175. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  162  et  seq.    Vide  also  average  figures   from   seventeen 
sets  of  workingmen,  vol.  lxii  (1899),  pp.  664-665. 
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and  158c?.1  The  Accounts  and  Papers,  in  showing  the 
wages  of  carpenters  and  joiners  for  the  years  1862  to 
1890,  give  the  following  for  1865,  1866  and  1867:  24s., 
26s.,  26s.2  According  to  Bowley  in  Wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Scotch  brewers  received  4s.  id.,  4s.  6d.,  4s. 
i%d.  daily.8  Webb's  Industrial  Democracy  gives  the  aver- 
age standard  rate  of  wages  per  week  of  a  stonemason  at 
Glasgow,  as  2&y.  6d.  (1865),  27s.  yd.  (1866),  2&s\  Sd. 
(1867)  ;  and  the  standard  rate  of  wages  of  compositors  in 
London  per  week  as  33^.,  36^.,  36J.4  The  quarters  of  wheat 
purchasable  with  the  wages  in  each  case  is  given  as  0.68, 
0.55,  and  0.45;  0.79,  0.72,  0.55.  Provided  a  workingman 
lived  entirely  on  bread  his  condition  was  much  worse  in 
1866  and  1867  even  though  his  wages  had  increased  some- 
what. 

The  facts  so  far  given  do  not,  of  course,  tell  what  part 
of  the  year  1866  caused  the  increased  index  number  for 
wages.  For  any  changes  which  took  place  during  any 
months  of  the  year,  we  must  go  to  the  newspapers,  weekly 
and  daily.  And  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  exact 
statistical  information  desired. 

The  year  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  according  to 
the  Fortnightly  Review;  5  in  the  issue  of  May  first,  com- 
ment is  made  upon  the  prosperity  and  the  content  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  general  rise  of  wages  and  the  better 
understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  and  finally,  the 
lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  workingman,  because 
there  was  not  distress  in  the  country,  to  the  attempts  to 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistkal  Society,  vol.  lxxiii  (1910),  p.  599. 

2  Accounts  and  Papers,  1890-91  (0-6475)  xcii,  504. 

8  A.  L.  Bowley,  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (Cambridge,  1900),  p.  105. 

*Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  Industrial  Democracy  (London,  igoz), 
appendix  iii. 

5  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  iv,  p.  756. 
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arouse  him  for  Reform.  The  Times  here  and  there  sub- 
stantiates the  opinion  that  wages  were  rising.  We  read  of 
the  London  carpenters  and  joiners  receiving  an  extra  half- 
penny per  hour  on  the  existing  rate  of  wages,  or  &d.  per 
hour.1  We  read  2  that  in  North  and  East  Lancashire  an 
extensive  agitation  was  going  on  regarding  wages  and 
hours  of  labor — a  movement  confining  itself  to  no  partic- 
ular class  but  permeating  all  sections,  "  from  scavengers 
up  to  sub-editors,  and  from  high-class  artisans  down  to 
'  half-penny  shavers '  and  washer-women."  And  while 
some  of  the  claimants  received  no  concessions  and  realized 
no  improvements,  either  in  reference  to  the  rate  of  re- 
muneration or  the  hours  of  labor,  many  obtained  almost  all 
they  sought  for.  At  Preston,  for  instance,  all  the  operative 
weavers  received  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  stand- 
ard list  of  prices;  the  spinners  and  minders  likewise  ob- 
tained an  increased  rate  of  remuneration ;  the  printers  were 
given  an  advance  of  wages,  ranging  from  2s.  to  4s.  or  $s. 
per  week.  The  shoemakers  had  to  remain  out  for  three 
days  and  then  obtained  the  extra  money  they  had  demanded ; 
the  stonemasons  were  on  strike  for  a  month  before  they 
were  able  to  get  the  reduction  of  hours  which  they  asked 
for,  and  the  joiners  and  the  flaggers  and  slaters  were,  at 
the  writing,  still  on  strike,  the  former  for  more  money,  the 
latter  for  certain  alterations  in  their  rules.  Some  wanted 
increases  in  wages,  which  they  did  not  get — the  scavengers 
for  instance,  and  the  warehousemen  in  the  employ  of  the 
North  Union  Railway  Company.  Many  barbers  who  had 
charged  Yid.  for  a  single  shave  demanded  and  received  id. 
The  washerwomen,  too,  in  some  of  the  East  Lancashire 

1  Vide  the  Times,  April  19;  a  discussion  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  the  issues  for  April  26  and  April  30.  By  May  17  most  of  the  firms 
had  paid  the  advance. 

"A  resume  is  to  be  found  in  the  Times,  June  22. 
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towns  tried  to  secure  an  advance  of  wages.  At  Bacup  the 
painters  were  striking  for  an  advance  of  Yzd.  per  hour;  at 
Accrington  the  shoemakers  received  an  increase;  at  Black- 
burn the  plumbers  and  glaziers  and  some  factory  opera- 
tives were  on  strike,  and  the  stonemasons  were  demanding 
fewer  hours ;  at  Chorley  the  weavers  had  their  wages  raised 
and  yet  were  not  content. 

In  contrast  to  the  upward  trend  of  wages  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  however,  a  trend  in  the  opposite  direction 
will  be  found  during  the  later  months.  The  Economist 
mentions1  that  wages  fell  in  1866  in  several  large  trades 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  declares  the  most  decided 
fall  occurred  in  the  iron  trade  2  and  iron  shipbuilding  trades, 
in  the  midland  and  northern  districts.  The  reductions  were 
submitted  to  only  after  protracted  strikes.  The  strike 
among  the  ironworkers  on  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  lasted 
for  nineteen  weeks,  from  July  to  November,  and  ended  in 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  men.  The  explanation 
given  for  the  change  in  wages  was  that  for  four  or  five 
years  capital  had  been  bidding  for  labor,  and  there  was, 
consequently,  a  continuous  rise  of  wages.  Suddenly  capital 
was  paralyzed  s  and  now  labor  had  to  bid  for  capital.  In 
the  building  trades,  too,  there  came  a  severe  check  and 
employment  was  scarce. 

By  January,  1867,4  the  factory  operatives  of  North  and 
East  Lancashire  were  protesting  against  a  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  five  per  cent  in  wages;  they  preferred  short  time. 
Most  of  them  apparently  thought  the  market  was  over- 

1  The  Economist,  March  9,  1867,  supplement,  p.  2. 

1  The  Times  of  September  12  tells  of  iron  workers  locked  out  for 
refusing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent;  it  mentions,  too,  a  raise 
given  to  hand  mule  weavers  employed  by  one  man  at  Preston  and  a 
reduction  of  hours  to  bricklayers. 

8  That  is,  after  the  panic. 

4  Vide  the  Times,  January  7,  1867. 
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stocked,  although  here  and  there  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  reduction  in  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  might  help  matters.  A  memorial  presented  to 
the  employers  set  forth  that  the  five  per  cent  conceded  them 
in  February  last  had  been  more  than  swallowed  by  increased 
rents,  and  that  since  that  time  the  prices  of  meat,  coal,  and 
the  necessities  of  life  had  been  advanced  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent.  They,  therefore,  respect- 
fully prayed  that  their  wages  might  not  be  reduced,  but  that 
short  time  might  be  substituted  and  the  market  by  that 
means  surely  but  gradually  relieved.  But  within  a  month's 
time  a  large  number  of  men  agreed  to  accept  the  reduction.1 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

That  the  condition  of  the  workingman  was  not  so  good 
after  the  middle  of  1866  as  it  had  been  before,  is  probably 
a  safe  conclusion  from  the  facts  given  above.  That  a  better 
detailed  knowledge  of  his  condition  could  be  obtained  if 
we  knew  something  definite  about  unemployment  will  not 
be  disputed.  Anything  like  exact  and  final  figures  on  un- 
employment cannot,  of  course,  be  obtained.  Mr.  Wood  in 
articles*  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
however,  has  been  able  to  tell  something  concerning  the 
progress  made  by  the  workingman  since  i860  by  tracing 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
the  more  important  trade  unions.*    His  results  *  show  that 

1  Vide  the  Times,  January  9,  January  15,  January  17. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  lxii  (1899)  and  voL 
lxiii  (1900). 

*  Vide  also  an  article  by  E.  L.  Hartley  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  lxvii  (1904),  where  marriage  and  pauperism  are 
suggested  as  tests  for  unemployment  and  also  diagram  on  this  by  Wood, 
vol.  lxii,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  p.  660. 

4  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  lxii, 
p.  643,  has  something  to  say  concerning  the  understatement  of  the  evil 
in  the  fifth  report  on  trade  unions. 
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1866  was  not  so  favorable  a  year  as  was  1865,  and  that 

1867  was  much  worse  in  unemployment  than  was  1866. 
Whether  the  average  percentage  of  members  in  want  of 
employment  be  used  or  the  average  expenditure  per  head 
on  unemployed  and  traveling  benefit,  the  conclusion  is  much 
the  same.  The  Registrar-General's  Report  gives  a  decrease 
in  pauperism  for  the  March  and  June  quarters  of  1866  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1865  but  an  increase  in 
1866  over  1865  for  the  December  quarter.  And  the  open- 
ing months  of  1867  show  a  great  increase  over  the  corres- 
ponding months  *  of  1866.  Written  pictures  of  pauperism 
as  given  to  the  Times  suggest,  moreover,  a  much  worse 
condition  than  the  actual  statistics  show.  Statistics  cannot 
tell  the  whole  truth  because  many  workingmen  were  un- 
willing to  receive  parish  relief  not  only  because  such  a  course 
of  action  would  tend  to  break  down  their  self-respect  but 
because  it  would  disqualify  them  from  taking  advantage  of 
benefits  connected  with  their  trade  and  friendly  societies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions  of  the  newspapers  may 
be  too  gloomy.  Yet  there  can  be  found  in  the  Times,  almost 
at  random,  during  the  period  of  greatest  stress,  letters  de- 
picting the  condition  in  London : 

At  certain  doors  of  those  districts  (waterside  districts  of  East 
London)  are  to  be  seen  daily,  crowds  of  men  jostling,  striving, 
almost  fighting,  for  admission — to  what  ?  ...  to  gain  the  privi- 
lege of  breaking  hard  stones  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  cold 
muddy  yard  attached  to  the  parish  workhouse,  for  the  reward 
of  threepence  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 

These  men,  too,  are  not  clad  in  the  usual  stoneyard  apparel, 
they  wear  good  coats — rags  are  scarcely  to  be  seen.  They  are 
men  who,  not  very  long  ago,  were  earning  from  iSs.  to  £2 
weekly,  to  whom  the  very  mention  of  the  workhouse  would  have 

1 1867  as  a  whole  had  a  worse  record  than  1866. 
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been  contamination ;  and  here  they  struggle  and  wrestle  for  its 
most  meagre  advantages. 

There  are  many  other  parishes,  I  believe,  similarly  situated.1 

The  Lord  Mayor,  calling  the  attention  of  a  meeting  of 
bankers,  merchants,  magistrates  and  others  to  the  prevailing 
distress  among  the  laboring  population  in  the  eastern  part 
of  London,  said : 

Mr.  Jeffries,  the  relieving  officer  for  the  South  District,  .  .  . 
reported  the  total  number  of  persons  relieved  out  of  the  house 
that  week  was  8,319,  being  an  increase  on  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  last  year  of  5,453.  ...  A  gentleman  residing 
in  the  West  Indies  road,  writing  on  Sunday  last,  states  that 
he  had  visited  many  of  the  working  people  at  their  houses  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  that  the  distress  among  the  mechanics 
and  laborers  is  appalling.  Many  of  them,  he  says,  are  quite 
disheartened,  sitting  within  bare  walls,  with  neither  bed  nor 
clothing  and  with  their  children  almost  naked  and  famishing. 
Strong  young  men  had  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  him  enter,  and 
pointed  to  their  starving  wives  and  children  in  silent  despair. 
Some  among  them  had  been  very  improvident ;  but  others  quite 
the  reverse.  He  had  that  day  relieved  a  young  man  with  four 
children,  who  was  an  ironworker,  and  had  been  out  of  employ- 
ment for  many  months.  He  was  a  teetotaller,  and  husbanded 
his  saved  earnings  to  the  last,  and  now,  with  his  family,  had 
nothing  to  lie  upon  but  the  bare  floors,  and  nothing  to  cover 
them  but  a  single  sheet.  The  writer  adds  that  he  could  fill  a 
volume  with  cases  of  like  destitution  and  that  he  fears  the 
late  conduct  of  the  Shipwrights'  Union  at  the  Thames  Iron- 
works will  do  much  harm  and  subject  many  innocent  persons 
to  suffering. 

The  Rector  of  Bethnal  Green  writes  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  distress  there;  that  the  commercial  panic,  the  cholera, 
and  the  frost  have  severely  affected  the  working  classes ;  that 

*  The  Times,  January  12,  1867. 
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the  rates  are  now  in  the  proportion  of  8s.  in  the  pound  a  year ; 
that  the  workhouse  is  full,  every  spare  space  being  occupied 
by  a  bed ;  and  that  on  Tuesday  last  eight  hours  were  spent  in 
inquiring  into  the  outdoor  cases.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the 
Docks  and  Wharfs  Laborer's  Association,  High  Street,  Shad- 
well,  writing  on  Saturday  last,  thinks  he  may  safely  say  20,000 
of  those  classes  are  now  quite  out  of  employment  and  had 
not  earned  a  shilling  for  the  last  two  months;  that  probably 
15,000  of  them  are  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
pledging  little  things  and  selling  articles  of  furniture.  .  .  .  An- 
other correspondent  writes :  "  Sickening  and  heartrending  have 
been  the  scenes  of  distress  I  have  witnessed  during  my  four 
months'  voluntary  employment  of  doing  what  I  could,  in  my 
humble  degree,  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  misery  of  some  of 
my  fellow  creatures.  Upwards  of  500  families  during  that 
time  have  been  brought  under  my  notice,  and  I  can  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm  such  a  season  of  distress  and  misery  was  never 
before  experienced  in  the  locality."  He  adds  that  during  all 
the  summer  months,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  work  and  the 
visitation  of  cholera,  many  families  had  to  part  with  articles 
of  clothing,  bedding  and  everything  upon  which  money  could 
be  obtained,  so  that  when  winter  set  in  they  had  nothing  left 
to  dispose  of,  and  the  pawnbrokers,  whose  shops  are  already 
crammed  with  goods,  care  but  to  give  the  merest  trifle.  .  .  Now 
the  distress  was  fearfully  and  palpably  developed  by  the 
continuance  of  cold  weather.  To  particularize  cases  of  dis- 
tress, he  says,  is  almost  beyond  his  power.  It  is  widespread 
and  almost  universal.1 

The  January  return  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  showed  the 
large  amount  of  distress  in  England  elsewhere  than  in  Lon- 
don.2 In  the  northmidland  division,  the  district  least  af- 
fected, the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  was  only 
2.7  per  cent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1866, 

1  The  Times,  January  22,  1867. 

*  Vide  statement  of  the  Rev.  Rowsell  in  the  Times,  February  7,  1867. 
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but  in  the  southwest  division  the  increase  was  4.4  per  cent, 
in  Wales  4.6  per  cent,  in  Yorkshire  5.3  per  cent,  in  the  south- 
midland  division  6.1  per  cent,  in  the  northern  8.8  per  cent, 
in  the  westmidland  11.4  per  cent,  in  the  southeastern  12.6 
per  cent,  in  the  northwestern  27.4  per  cent,  and  in  the 
metropolis  72.6  per  cent.1 

Thus  the  data  on  prices,  wages  and  unemployment — neces- 
sarily rather  vague — suggest  that  the  period  when  Reform 
was  being  made  an  important  public  question  was  a  time 
of  serious  economic  difficulty  for  the  people  who  were  to  be 
affected  by  a  change  in  the  franchise  law.  Additional 
material,  not  statistical,  showing  that  it  was  a  period  of 
gloom  is  not  lacking.     For  instance,  the  Economist  says : 

In  our  review  of  1866,  we  said  that  the  year  had  "  left  behind 
it  sinister  influences  which  will  penetrate  far  into  '67,  or  per- 
haps into  '68  "  and  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have 
confirmed  this  expectation.  Nearly  the  whole  of  1867  has  been 
occupied  in  converting  the  mistakes  which  preceded,  and  re- 
trieving, as  far  as  possible,  the  losses  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  crisis  of  1866.  The  year  has  been,  therefore,  throughout 
its  whole  course,  a  period  of  arrangements,  liquidations,  com- 
promises, retrenched  expenditure,  circumscribed  trade,  and  gen- 
eral indisposition  to  trust  the  future.  It  has  been  a  year  of 
strict  supervision  of  all  elements  of  cost — a  year  of  declining 
wages  and  of  stern  comparisons  between  English  and  Foreign 
capabilities  of  commanding  neutral  customers.2 

Elsewhere  it  speaks  of  1866  and  1867  as  two  dark  years — 
the  period  of  rough  discipline.  The  tone  of  these  circulars 
already  referred  to,  which  were  sent  to  the  Economist  to 
give  information  concerning  various  trades  for  the  year 
1866  is  almost  without  exception  unfavorable.     The  writers, 

lCf.  the  Times,  April  16,  1867. 

•The  Economist,  March  14,  1868,  supplement,  "Commercial  History 
and  Review  of  1867,"  p.  1. 
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each  speaking  of  facts  of  his  particular  business,  conv 
plained  of  expectations  unfulfilled,  losses  incurred  and  for- 
mer relations  of  trade  broken  up.  The  report  on  the 
cotton  trade  begins  with  this  statement : *  "  From  nearly 
every  point  of  view  regarding  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
on  record ;"  the  report  on  the  linen  trade  with  this : 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  staple  trade  during  1866,  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  continue  the  same  favorable  account  of 
it  as  we  had  to  give  in  our  last  annual  circular,  the  year  that  has 
just  expired  having  been  the  worst 2  that  has  been  experienced 
for  some  years  back,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the  spinning 
trade ; 

the  one  on  the  woolen  trade  with  this : 3 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  will  be  long  remembered,  not 
only  in  this  district,  but  in  the  country  at  large,  as  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  in  the  present  century.  The  severe  and,  per- 
haps, unprecedented  monetary  panic,  the  Austro-Prussian  war, 
cholera,  deficient  harvest,  and  the  strikes  in  the  iron  trade,  have 
all  combined  to  restrict  the  natural  operations  of  business, 
and  entailed  loss  and  inconvenience  on  nearly  every  class  of 
the  community ; 

and  the  one  on  the  iron  trade  with  this :  "  The  Iron  trade 
has  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  throughout  the  year, 
prices  of  all  descriptions  having  steadily  declined,  whilst  the 
demand  has  been  insufficient  to  keep  the  works  going  full 
time."    Sir  Robert  Giffen,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Royal 

1  These  quotations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Economist,  March  9,  1867, 
supplement. 

2  The  original  is  in  italics. 

a  The  report  from  Bradford;  the  report  from  Leeds  has  a  more  cheer- 
ful tone,  although  reports  from  Huddersfield  and  Halifax  show  the 
effects  of  the  panic. 
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Statistical  Society  and  also  chief  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  believing  that  the 
trade  depression  of  this  period  came  entirely  from  a  very 
moderate  change  as  compared  with  a  period  of  prosperity, 
speaks  of  this  as  a  time  when  "  men's  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  fear  of  what  the  consequences  of  the  great  panic 
of  1866  might  be."  Writing  sometime  afterwards  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  Essays  in  Finance  1  as  recollecting  no 
period  when  trade  was  spoken  of  in  more  desponding  terms 
than  it  was  in  1867.  "  The  city  was  dull,"  he  states,  "  as 
every  one  said,  beyond  all  previous  experience,  with  money 
at  two  per  cent  for  an  unprecedented  time;  a  remarkable 
article  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  discussing  the 
strike  of  capital ;  no  symptom  was  wanting  to  what  is  called 
a  marked  period  of  depression." 

And  now  arises  the  important  question :  did  the  period  of 
depression  help  stir  up  discontent  against  the  existing  con- 
ditions; could  the  Reformers  make  use  of  distress  to  cause 
those  who  cared  little  for  Reform  in  prosperity  to  demand 
it  in  adversity?  Did  the  writer  judge  correctly  when  he 
said :  "  The  country  clamors  for  Reform — Parliamentary 
Reform — Reform  somehow.  Something  is  felt  by  Great 
British  starvation  to  be  vitally  wrong?  "  2 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  commercial 
panic  and  the  subsequent  period  of  depression  did  much  to 
awaken  the  nation.  As  the  Westminster  Review  pointed 
out: 

When  a  commercial  panic  brings  disturbance  to  trade  and  in- 
dustry, then  the  evils  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  their  more 

1  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Essays  in  Finance,  2nd  series  (New  York,  1886), 
pp.  2  and  3. 

2  W.  F.  Stanley,  Proposition  for  a  New  Reform  Bill  (London,  1867), 
p.  6. 
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aggravated  form  excite  attention,  and  the  community  are 
hurried  into  hasty  and  spasmodic  action.  The  financial  dis- 
asters of  1866  have  been  felt  through  the  whole  community,  but 
more  severely  by  the  humbler  orders  who  have  to  depend  upon 
precarious  employments.  The  ranks  of  the  pauper  classes 
have  been  swollen,  and  the  burthens  upon  the  rates  and  upon 
every  kind  of  public  and  private  charity  are  heavier  than  they 
have  been  for  many  preceding  years.1 

That  the  "  humbler  orders  "  and  the  working  class  as  a 
whole,  might  be  stirred  by  economic  pressure  even  to  de- 
mand political  privileges,  was  a  possibility  remarked  upon 
by  the  Spectator: 

It  is  quite  possible, — we  desire  carefully  to  guard  ourselves 
agamst  any  positive  anticipation — but  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
Parliament  has  postponed  this  Reform  question  one  year  too 
long,  and  will  have  to  settle  it  during  a  season  of  very  consider- 
able popular  distress,  and  therefore  of  earnest  popular  agitation. 
The  reports  which  come  in  from  all  sides  are  not  very  reassur- 
ing. The  Iron  Trade  is  in  deep  trouble,  so^deep  that  the  best 
organized  Union  in  England,  that  of  the  Southern  Ironworkers, 
has  accepted  a  blank  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  which  at  another 
time  would  have  encountered  sharp  resistance,  and  that  men 
who  were  thought  to  be  millionaires  find  finance  their  most 
serious  occupation.  Bread,  though  not  positively  "  dear,"  ac- 
cording to  the  ante-Free-Trade  standard  of  prices,  is  very 
much  dearer  than  it  has  been,  and  the  average  rate  of  wages 
has  not  yet  adjusted  itself  fully  to  the  slow  but  visible  rise  of 
prices.  Agricultural  laborers  still  swarm  to  the  towns.  The 
emigration  towards  the  great  cities  has  been  of  late  so  rapid 
that  the  number  of  men  outside  the  regular  grooves  of  labor  is 
large,  and  it  is  on  these  men  that  pressure  falls  with  its  first 
severity.  Finally,  the  effects  of  the  "  panic "  have  at  last 
reached  down  to  the  lowest  class,  the  sediment,  as  it  were,  of 

1  Westminster  Review,  April,  1869,  p.  438. 
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our  reservoirs  of  labor.  ...  A  contractor  refuses  all  but  the 
least  riskful  enterprise.  This  does  not  ruin  his  best  workmen, 
who  have  savings  and  are  indeed  seldom  discharged,  but  it 
presses  terribly  on  vast  classes  beneath  them,  on  the  unskilled 
laborers  in  particular.  Add  to  these  causes  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, like  the  suspension  of  river  traffic,  great  fleets  un- 
able to  enter  the  Thames,  the  quarrel  in  the  ship  building  trade, 
on  the  merit  of  which  the  public  is,  we  suspect,  still  misin- 
formed,— and  the  cessation  of  dockyard  labor,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  that  there  have  been  "  bread  riots  "  in  Liver- 
pool, and  terrible  distress  in  the  riverine  parishes  of  London. 
In  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Poplar  this  distress  has  taken  a 
dangerous  form,  almost  threatening  large  masses  of  human 
lives.  There  are  said  to  be  30,000  "  shipwrights,"  but  rather 
shipwright's  laborers  and  dockyard  people,  out  of  work,  ex- 
clusive of  the  number  always  thrown  out  by  a  frost,  of  new 
immigrants,  and  of  the  wives  and  families  of  all  these  persons. 
The  poorhouses  are  full  beyond  the  possibility  of  receiving 
more,  and  "  liberal  out-door  relief,"  the  usual  panacea,  involves 
this  terrible  difficulty.  It  means  additional  taxation  upon 
parishes  already  so  heavily  taxed  that  every  additional  shilling 
in  the  pound  throws  hundreds  of  self-supporting  persons  upon 
alms.  Thousands  of  bakers,  pork-butchers,  green-grocers,  and 
petty  linendrapers  are  dependent  on  these  ship  laborers,  and  of 
course  can  get  nothing  from  them  at  present,  are  compelled  in 
fact,  at  once  by  policy  and  feeling,  to  be  as  lenient  as  they 
dare.  They  struggle  on,  often  amid  real  deprivation,  eating 
one  meal  a  day,  and  so  on,  and  imploring  forbearance  from  the 
larger  dealers  who  supply  them,  but  any  peremptory  demand 
for  cash  overweights  them  at  once.  They  have  not  got  it,  and 
they  cannot  get  it,  and  they  sink.1 

Others  there  were,  like  the  chairman  at  the  meeting  of 
dock  laborers,  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  hard  times, 
who  stated  distinctly  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the 

1  The  Spectator,  January  26. 
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working  classes  had  a  money  interest  with  the  capitalists 
and  until,  as  a  class,  the  workingmen  were  represented  in 
Parliament.1  The  "  commercial  morality  "  of  the  business 
class  was  to  blame  for  1866's  great  disaster,  said  one  of 
England's  magazines; 2  and  the  Beehive,3  the  official  organ 
of  the  trade  unions,  was  quick  to  declare  that  workingmen's 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  soon  make 
it  known  that  the  present  terrible  situation  was  due  to  the 
capitalists  and  the  middle  class,  that  portion  of  the  country 
political  powerful.  With  a  few  such  representatives  in  the 
House  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  trade  unions  would 
be  revolutionized,  and  (it  continued) 

the  fallacy  of  the  cry  of  "  Tradesunions  driving  trade  to  for- 
eign countries  "  *  would  speedily  be  shown,  and  the  real  object 
of  that  cry — the  reduction  of  wages,  that  employers  may  still 
keep  up  their  enormous  profits  to  maintain  the  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance indulged  in,  if  not  by  themselves  personally,  by 
their  families — mercilessly  exposed.  With  a  few  such  men  in 
the  House,  the  ridiculous  and  miserably  false  statement,  that 
the  present  stagnation  of  trade,  and  distress  of  the  unemployed 
workmen,  had  been  brought  about  by  Trades-Unions  and 
strikes,  would  be  exposed  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the 
real  cause  would  be  made  patent  to  the  world — viz.,  the  late 
monetary  panic,  brought  about  by  the  reckless  over-trading, 

'The  Times,  January  29,  1867. 

1  The  North  British  Review. 

*The  Beehive,  a  weekly  organ  of  the  trade-union  world,  was  published 
from  1861  to  1877  under  the  editorship  of  George  Potter.  Because  of 
the  contributions  of  such  writers  as  Frederic  Harrison,  E.  S.  Beesly, 
and  other  friends  of  trade  unionism,  it  became,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  says, 
the  best  labor  newspaper  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  student  of  trade-union  history.  Unfortunately 
there  is  to  be  found  no  complete  file.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
Mr.  John  Burns  is  the  only  person  possessing  a  set  for  the  years  1865, 
1866,  and  1867. 

*  Articles  or  letters  on  this  topic  appeared  frequently  at  this  time. 
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fraudulent  speculations,  Stock  Exchange  gambling,  bank  and 
company  swindling,  and  general  cupidity,  avarice,  and  roguery 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  capitalists  and  middle  classes,  all  eager 
to  get  rich  by  any  other  than  honorable  and  legitimate  means.1 

The  pampleteers,  too,  agreed  with  the  Beehive.  One  de- 
clared that  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  every 
branch  of  trade  and  industry  throughout  the  country  was 
due  to  bad  currency  and  money  laws  which  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  tend  to; — but,  "  were  the  Directors  and! 
other  Proprietors  of  the  (so-called)  '  Bank  of  England ' 
losers  by  monetary  panics,  in  the  ratio  that  they  have  been 
gainers  by  them,  the  Public  may  be  quite  certain  that 
monetary  panics  would  not  occur."  2  Another  placed  the 
blame  for  the  increase  of  pauperism  upon  the  panic  of  1866 
and  the  depression  of  trade  which  in  turn  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  honesty  and  prudence  in  the  management  of  the 
great  public  undertakings  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
savings  of  the  country  was  formerly  invested.8  Another 
gave  his  explanation  of  the  situation : 

The  working-classes,  through  their  organ,  the  Beehive,  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  injury  "  Monetary  Panics  "  periodically 
inflict  upon  them,  often  depriving  them  partially  or  wholly  of 
that  employment  by  which  alone  they  can  obtain  bread  for 
themselves  and  families ;  and  they  also  well  know  that  the  cause 
of  such  panics  are  our  Currency  laws,  commonly  called  Bank 
laws,  which  were  made  by  the  wealthy  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. If  the  working-classes  are  told  upon  authority  that 
these  laws  cannot  be  altered  because  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  have  in  its  coffers  a  huge  mass  of  gold 
coin  and  bullion,  in  order  to  enable  the  importer  of  foreign 

1  The  quotation  can  be  found  in  Blackwood's,  February,  1867. 
'Richard  Dover,  Progress  versus  Collapse  (Westminster,  1869). 
'John  Noble,  Free  Trade,  Reciprocity  and  the  Revivers   (London, 
1867),  p.  38. 
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goods  to  pay  his  creditor  in  gold  when  the  Exchanges  are  against 
us,  they  will  naturally  ask,  Why  such  necessity ?  Why  not  trust 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ?  Then  the  truth  will  come 
out.  It  is  not  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  not 
always  enable  the  importer  of  foreign  goods  to  obtain  what- 
ever gold  he  required,  but  he  might  occasionally  have  to  pay 
for  it,  in  which  case  he  would  have  to  charge  a  higher  price  to 
his  wealthy  customers,  whether  lords  or  ladies,  who  would 
therefore  have  to  pay  more  for  their  expensive  wines,  laces, 
silks,  velvets,  and  other  luxuries;  and,  rather  than  such  an 
event,  it  is  far  better  that  the  country  should  be  periodically 
inflicted  with  "  Monetary  Panics,"  and  the  working-classes  de- 
prived wholly  or  in  part  of  that  employment  by  which  alone 
they  can  obtain  bread  for  themselves  and  families !  How  long 
can  such  injustice  prevail? * 

So  important  was  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question  that 
the  opponents  of  Reform  effectively  argued  that  the  work- 
ing classes  would  use  their  political  power,  when  obtained, 
for  their  own  selfish  economic  and  social  interests.  Thusi 
the  Times  summed  up  the  feeling  of  the  pessimists,  although 
it  professed  not  to  take  this  gloomy  view  itself : 

Almost  universally  without  the  first  elements  of  political  knowl- 
edge it  is  readily  concluded  that  they  will  use  the  franchise  for 
the  objects  which  animal  life  or  their  social  condition  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate.  They  are  hard-worked  and  ill-fed, 
so  their  cry  at  the  hustings  will  be  for  eight  hours  instead  of 
nine,  and  sixpence  more  a  day.  They  are  envious,  and  they 
will  want  to  have  divided  among  them  the  land  and  the  incomes 
of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  They  want  employment 
so  that  they  will  ask  for  infinite  paper  money,  to  keep  up 
enterprise.2 

1  Rigby  Wason,  The  Currency  Question  (London,  1869),  pp.  24  and  25. 
1  The  Times,  May  23,  1867. 
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Indeed,  to  those  students  of  History  who  believe  that 
many  of  the  agi rations  for  reforms,  which  stirred  England 
at  various  times  during  the  nineteenth  century,  were  brought 
about  by  a  discontent  arising  from  economic  conditions,  the 
foregoing  pages  will  tend  to  suggest  that  here  again  a  period 
of  stress  had  decisive  influence  upon  the  popular  attitude 
toward  Parliamentary  Reform. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Popular  Attitude  Toward  Reform 

The  demand  for  Reform  "  from  without "  had  been  of 
little  importance  during  the  early  'sixties.  The  bill  of  i860 
had  to  be  abandoned  and  no  new  bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
Government  because  of  the  apathy  of  the  nation.  So'  said 
Lord  John  Russell.  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  March, 
1 861,  and  again  in  a  speech  at  Blairgowrie  in  September, 
1863,  he  admitted  that  a  strong  feeling  existed  in  the 
country  against  changes  in  the  system  of  representation.1 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  explaining  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Locke 
King's  County  Franchise  bill  of  1864,  said,2  "  I  hardly 
think  it  was  expedient  for  my  honorable  friend  to  bring 
forward  his  bill  at  the  present  juncture,  for  it  is  plain  that 
there  does  not  now  exist  the  same  anxiety  for  organic 
change  that  was  observable  some  time  ago." 

Those  who  were  indifferent  to  Parliamentary  Reform 
could  point  out  that  in  i860  there  were  no  petitions  in  its 
favor;  in  1861  there  were  fourteen,  signed  by  2225  persons; 
in  1862  there  were  two,  signed  by  1097;  and  in  1863  there 
were  no  petitions.3  The  middle  classes  were  ini  power; 
their  political  and  economic  wants  were  satisfied  and  they 
troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  working  classes. 

1  Vide  Hansard,  vol.  clxi,  pp.  1920-1926,  and  J.  H.  Murchison,  The 
Conservatives  and  "Liberals,"  p.  xi. 
*  Joseph  Irving,  The  Annals  of  Our  Time  (London,  1875). 
8  Cf.  Mr.  Whiteside's  speech,  April  13,  1864,  in  Hansard,  vol.  clxxv, 

P-  33i. 
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And  even  these  "  humbler  neighbors,"  ■  as  they  were  called, 
were  fairly  prosperous — for  them.  Agitation  was  checked, 
however,  not  only  because  of  the  influence  of  good  harvests, 
increasing  trade,  and  rising  wages,  but  also  because  of  the 
influence  of  Lord  Palmerston,2  that  typical  mid-Victorian 
gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  ministry. 
He  and  Lord  Derby,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  were  in 
agreement  upon  this  question  of  Reform ;  both  were  willing 
to  "  rest  and  be  thankful."  Lord  John  Russell  summed  up 
the  situation  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  domestic  policy  I  think  we  [i.  e.,  Liberals  under 
Palmerston  and  Conservatives  under  Derby]  are  all  pretty 
much  agreed,  because  the  feeling  of  the  country  and  of  those 
who  have  conducted  great  reforms  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
man,  who,  having  made  a  road  in  your  own  [Scottish]  high- 
lands, put  a  stone  on  the  top  mountain  with  an  inscription, 
"  Rest  and  be  thankful."  That  seems  to  be  very  much  like  our 
feeling,  not  that  there  are  not  other  roads  to  make  and  other 
mountains  to  climb ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  I  cannot  help  joining,  that  our  own  policy  is  rather 
to  "  rest  and  be  thankful  "  than  to  make  new  roads.8 

The  nation  at  large  was  conversant  with  this  attitude  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  knew  that  there  was  little  chance  for 
an  agitation  to  be  successful,  but  here  and  there  respectable 
newspapers  and  magazines 4  and  even  men  8  of  good  stand- 
ing at  times  averred  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent  work- 
ingmen   were   anxious    for  the    franchise;    anything   like 

1  Term  of  Westminster  Review,  April,  1865,  p.  529. 

*Cf.  views  of  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1865. 

*  Murchison,  op.  cit.,  p.  xi.  Vide,  also,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  The 
Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  2  vols.  (London,  1889,  2nd  edition),  vol.  ii, 
p.  402. 

♦Letter  to  the  Times,  May  II,  1865;  Fraser's,  August,  1865. 

6  Reference  to  Messrs.  Baines,  Locke  King,  Bright,  Forster,  etc. 
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household  suffrage  was  not  taken  seriously  by  either  of  the 
great  parties. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  there  were  a  number  of  Reform 
meetings  held  in  various  cities  of  the  Kingdom,  probably 
with  the  purpose  of  trying  to  commit  one  party  or  the  other 
on  this  question  in  the  coming  elections.  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers criticized  *  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  as  having  failed  to  fulfill  the  pledges  solemnly 
given  to  the  country  six  years  before;  others  made  known 
no  lesser  expectations  than  universal  manhood  suffrage  and 
the  redistribution  of  seats.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  whole 
question  as  important  as  possible  the  Reformers  organized 
the  Reform  League  under  the  leadership  of  which  most  of 
the  agitation  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  was  to  be  car- 
ried on.  The  following  notice  giving  definite  information 
as  to  the  purpose  and  organization  of  the  League  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  for  February  21,  1865  : 

A  new  Reform  Association — For  some  weeks  past  negotiations 
have  been  on  foot  between  a  body  of  influential  gentlemen, 
members  of  Parliament  and  others,  and  several  of  the  leaders 
among  the  working  classes  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  working  men  are  really  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  franchise,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  existing 
organizations  of  the  working  classes  could  be  made  available 
for  furthering  a  measure  of  Reform  which  would  accomplish 
that  object.  Among  other  gentlemen  who  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movement  may  be  enumerated  the  following 
members  of  Parliament :  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  Forster,  etc., 
and  also  several  well-known  public  men,  such  as  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  Mr.  E.  Beales,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  Mr.  Mason  Jones, 
etc.  These  gentlemen  state  that  they  are  prepared,  if  they 
see  the  working  classes  themselves  moving  earnestly  in  the 

1  Vide  especially  the  Reform  meeting  at  Leeds,  an  account  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Times,  February  2,  1865. 
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matter,  to  put  down  a  sum  of  £5,000  to  carry  on  the  agitation. 
The  result  of  these  negotiations  has  been  the  sending  out  by  a 
committee  of  working  men  of  a  circular  to  upwards  of  250 
representative  men  among  the  working  classes,  comprising  the 
secretaries  and  officers  of  the  principal  trades,  friendly,  and 
other  working-class  organizations,  requesting  them  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  St.  Martin's-hall,  on  Tuesday  evening  next. 
Should  that  meeting  respond  to  the  appeal  thus  made,  a  deputa- 
tion will  be  appointed  from  it  to  meet  the  gentlemen  above 
named  on  an  early  day  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  establishing  the  association,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be 
inaugurated  by  a  great  public  meeting  at  one  of  the  large  metro- 
politan halls,  over  which  a  leading  Liberal  member  will  preside, 
supported  by  a  large  number  of  the  advanced  Liberal  members 
of  Parliament.  An  important  part  of  the  programme  will  be 
the  appointment  of  sub-committees  in  each  metropolitan 
borough,  whose  especial  duty  it  will  be  to  watch  the  election 
and  the  candidates  who  may  offer  themselves,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  return  of  members  who  will  honestly  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  association,  viz.,  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  working  classes.  The  exact  basis  on  which  the 
association  is  to  be  formed  will  be  settled  at  the  delegate  meet- 
ing to  take  place  as  above,  but  whether  it  be  that  of  a  residen- 
tial manhood  suffrage,  or  household  and  lodger  franchise,  or  a 
less  extended  suffrage,  one  of  the  principles  of  the  association 
is  to  be  that  it  will  accept  any  installment  of  Reform  that  may 
be  offered,  from  whatever  party  it  may  proceed.  Should  the 
proposed  association  be  successfully  established,  it  cannot  fail 
in  exercising  considerable  influence  over  the  future  of  Reform, 
and  in  all  probability  become  a  power  that  no  Goverment,  to 
what  party  so  ever  it  may  belong,  will  be  able  to  despise  with 
impunity.1 

After  being  formed,  the  association  did  not  exercise  much 
influence  during  the  year  1865,  and  the  Reformers  were 

'Quoted  from  Observer. 
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unable  to  get  either  party  to  pledge  itself  at  the  election,  al- 
though a  meeting  of  delegates,  held  at  Manchester  in  May, 
passed  resolutions  expressing  "  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  people  as  a  gross  injustice  to  the  working 
classes,  regret  that  the  Government  has  abandoned  the  Re- 
form question,  and  an  opinion  that  Reformers  throughout 
the  country  should  support  at  the  next  general  election  only 
such  candidates  as  are  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  Reform  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament."  x 

Palmerston  apparently  was  influenced  no  more  by  the 
Reform  League  than  he  had  been  by  the  friends  of  the 
Baines'  bill  of  1865.  This  bill,  proposing  the  reduction  of 
the  borough  franchise,  if  of  any  effect,  hurt  the  cause  of 
Reform.  The  author  of  it  himself  admitted  the  apathy  out 
of  doors ;  he  urged,  however,  that  the  question  be  discussed 
and  settled  in  time  of  calm  "  lest  some  day  it  should  take 
the  shape  of  a  demand  for  universal  suffrage."  2  Other 
speakers  corroborated  his  statements  with  respect  to  the 
attitude  of  the  nation,  and  the  majority  of  the  House  agreed 
with  Mr.  Horsman  when  this  gentleman,  although  avow- 
ing a  sincere  desire  that  the  working  classes  should  have 
some  voice,  urged  that  the  votes  of  mere  numbers  never 
ought  to  and  never  should  govern  the  country. 

The  first  election  for  the  new  Parliament  took  place  on 
the  eleventh  of  July  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  Times  was 
able  to  announce  that  the  "  restful  and  thankful  "  nation 
had  given  Palmerston  367  Liberal  as  against  290  Con- 
servative members.  The  Annual  Register  thought  this  elec- 
tion noteworthy  for  its  lack  of  excitement ;  the  Times  3 
thought  it  memorable  for  the  evidences  of  national  pros- 

1The  Times,  May  16,  1865. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  clxxviii,  pp.  1371  et  seq. 

*  The  Times,  July  4,  1865,  editorial. 
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perity  and  the  contentment  which  its  history  would  afford. 
In  fact  there  had  been  no  definite  issue.  As  for  Reform — 
"  willingly  or  unwillingly "  said  the  Quarterly  Review,1 
"they  (the  Palmerston  Administration)  have  brought  the 
....  movement  to  a  deadlock,  and  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  who  comes  after  them  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  to  call  it  into  activity  again." 
Mr.  John  Bright  declared  that  Reform  should  be  postponed 
till  the  close  of  the  official  life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  "  the 
only  man  in  the  Liberal  party  able  and  willing  to  betray 
it :"  2  a  part  of  this  statement  Mr.  Bright  within  a  year 
found  to  be  untrue.  It  must  be  added  that  many  members 
in  election  speeches  had  given  individual  pledges  to  take 
up  the  question. 

Lord  Palmerston  died  on  October  18,  1865,  and  with 
the  formation  of  the  Russell-Gladstone  ministry  there 
seemed  to  be  hope  for  the  Reformers.  It  was  thought  in 
some  quarters  8  that  Russell  would  have  to  do  something  lest 
he  forfeit  a  long-standing  pledge,  and  Gladstone  was  felt  to 
be  in  favor  of  Reform.  In  1864  the  latter  had  uttered  the 
fated  words  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  a  preceding 
chapter:  "  I  venture  to  say  that  every  man  who  is  not  pre- 
sumably incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of  personal 
unfitness  or  of  political  danger,  is  morally  entitled  to  come 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution."  Vague  as  were  these 
words,  and  qualified  as  they  had  been  by  a  protest  against 
sudden  or  violent  or  excessive  or  intoxicating  change,  never- 
theless they  caused  distrust  among  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Whigs.4     Now  that  the  retarding  influence  of  Palmerston 

1  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1865. 
1  Cf.  the  Times,  September  20,  1865,  editorial. 
'  Cf.  Frazer's,  June,  1866,  pp.  683  and  684. 

*  Vide  John  Morley,  The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  126-131. 
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was  gone,  what  might  Gladstone  not  do?  And  his  defeat 
in  1865  at  Oxford  and  his  election  from  Lancashire  would 
tend  all  the  more  to  unmuzzle  him.  Hence  the  Reformers 
claimed  him  as  their  own  and  quoted  his  words  again  and 
again.  They  were  encouraged,  too,  by  the  addition  to  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen,  two  men  of 
the  Radical  wing.1 

Reform  meetings  held  in  the  latter  part  of  November  and 
during  December,  compared  with  those  held  one  year  later, 
appear  to  have  been  very  unimportant,  although  enough 
interest  was  shown  to  warrant  the  statement  of  the  Times 
on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  that  the  question  of  Reform 
seemed  to  have  revived,2 — a  statement  later  contradicted.  A 
meeting  held  in  London  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  is  im- 
portant as  showing  what  reforms  the  working  men  expected 
to  result  from  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise.3  Here 
as  at  many  of  the  meetings  of  the  following  two  months 
manhood  suffrage  was  demanded,  but  few  really  had  hopes 
that  such  a  request  would  be  listened  to.  As  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes  said  at  a  Reform  meeting  at  Lambeth :  "  They  might 
just  as  well  ask  for  the  whole  loaf,  and  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  half  of  it  than  if  they  went  for  only  two- 
thirds."  4  Some  of  the  speakers,  however,  did  not  want  the 
full  loaf  or  even  the  two-thirds.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Liberal  or  Radical  denomination  who 
were  trying  to  guide  or  to  make  public  opinion,  gave  various 
solutions  to  the  Reform  problem  in  their  "  out  of  door  " 
speeches.     The  meetings  went  on,  without  impressing  the 

1  The  Times,  November  25,  1865,  editorial.     Vide  the  London  Review, 
October  12,  1867,  for  a  life  of  Goschen. 

2  The  Times,  December  18,  1865,  editorial. 

8  Cf.  infra,  pp.  130-133,  for  a  complete  discussion  of  this  topic. 
4  The  Times,  January  13,  1866. 
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Government  very  much,  however,  for  in  the  Queen's  speech 
Reform  was  the  last  of  more  than  twenty  subjects  and  the 
two  sentences  about  it  were  very  vague:  the  question  had 
been  "  ushered  in  with  the  modesty  proper  to  an  experience 
of  many  failures,"  '  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Times,  a 
franchise  bill,2  which  was  brought  in  on  March  12,  1866, 
conservative  as  it  could  well  be,  produced  no  applause :  "We 
have  listened  in  vain  for  the  faintest  note  of  approval,  or 
the  contrary  or  bare  recognition  from  the  provinces.  .  .  . 
Not  even  the  workingmen  make  the  least  sign,  or  seem  to  be 
aware  that  they  are  to  be  presented  with  a  very  considerable 
slice  of  the  British  Constitution."  *  The  Saturday  Review  * 
expressed  a  like  opinion ;  "  The  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  put  as  good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  they  like, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  fallen  dead. 
The  country  does  not  care  for  it  an  atom.  There  is  no 
loud  outcry  against  it,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  whisper  of 
approval  of  it."  The  Radicals  claimed  there  was  a  popular 
desire  for  the  bill.  Their  arguments  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Bright's  Manchester  speech  of  March  27,  1866: 

These  gentlemen  who  oppose  this  Bill  tell  us  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  some  of  their  newspapers  tell  us  outside,  that 
really  nobody  wants  this  Bill,  and  that  a  few  men  who  have 
objects  of  their  own  to  serve  are  constantly  talking  about  it, 
but  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  really  no  interest  in 
it  whatever.  They  said  exactly  the  same  of  the  Bill  of  1831. 
I  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night  that  in  the 
years  from  1821  to  1831  there  were  scarcely  any  petitions  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
yet  in  the  year  183 1  the  whole  thing  was  an  explosion.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  terror-stricken,  and  men  of  great 

1  The  Times,  February  8,  1866,  editorial. 

2  For  detailed  information  on  the  bill,  cf.  infra,  pp.  142-3. 
'Ibid.,  March  20,  1866,  editorial. 

*The  Saturday  Review,  March  24,  1866. 
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families  were  almost  hiding  themselves  from  popular  indigna- 
tion. What  do  these  gentlemen  want  now  ?  Are  they  content 
to  be  taught  by  great  and  peaceful  meetings,  and  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  great  petitions,  or  do  they  want  something  more  ?  x 

Bright  then  urged  the  holding  of  monster  meetings  and 
elsewhere  2  declared  that  "  if  Parliament  Street  from  Char- 
ing Cross  to  the  venerable  Abbey  were  filled  with  men  seek- 
ing a  Reform  Bill,  ....  these  slanderers  of  their  country- 
men would  learn  to  be  civil  if  they  did  not  learn  to  love 
freedom." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Council  of  the  Reform  League 
determined  to  support  the  Government  measure,  and  the 
various  Reform  meetings  held  during  the  Easter  recess, 
many  of  them  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberals,  it  is  true, 
also  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  measure  but  expressing 
a  desire  for  greater  reductions  in  qualifications.  It  seemed 
for  a  long  time  during  the  first  weeks  of  April  that  the  agi- 
tation was  to  become  general.  Meetings  were  held 3  in 
Edinburgh  (April  2),  in  Sheffield  (April  2),  in  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (April  3),  in  Burnley  (April  3),  in 
Rochdale  (April  4),  in  Lambeth  (April  4),  in  Hanley 
(April  4),  Exeter  (April  4),  Manchester  (April  5),  Liver- 
pool (April  5),  and  so  on.  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  important  speeches.  The  last  named 
in  the  famous  speeches  at  Liverpool  (April  fifth  and  sixth) 
declared  that  the  Government  was  staking  its  political 
character  on  the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  main  provisions, 
that  the  trumpet  had  been  blown  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
that  the  Rubicon  had  been  passed,  the  bridges  broken  and  the 
boats  burned  behind  them. 

x  The  Times,  March  28,  1866. 

2  In  a  letter  to  a  Reform  meeting  at  Birmingham ;  vide  Annals  of  Our 
Time,  March  26,  1866. 
8  Following  announcements  in  issues  of  the  Times. 
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The  result,  gentlemen  [said  he]  is  in  other  hands  than  ours.  .  .  . 
I  can't  doubt  from  the  extraordinary  working  and  movement 
of  society  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  com- 
munity a  forward  and  onward  movement,  which  forward  and 
onward  movement  will  be  perfectly  safe  and  harmless,  and  not 
only  safe  and  harmless,  but  infinitely  profitable  if  we  only  deal 
with  it  wisely  and  in  time.  But  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  voice  that  once  spoke  as  never  man  spoke  rebuked  those 
in  authority  who  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Does 
any  man  really  suppose  that  the  political  limit  signified  by  the 
number  ten  is  to  be  forever  and  ever,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, the  limit  within  which  all  are  to  enjoy,  but  beyond  which 
every  man  is  to  be  deprived  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise? 
Certainly  not.  The  defeat  of  the  Bill,  what  would  it  procure  ? 
— an  interval,  but  not  an  interval  of  repose ;  an  interval  of  fever, 
an  interval  of  expectation,  an  interval  for  the  working  of  those 
influences  which  might  possibly  arise  even  to  the  formidable 
dimensions  of  political  danger.  Let  the  great  English  nation 
be  wise,  and  be  wise  in  time.1 

The  Audience  cheered  him  to  the  echo  not  only  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  this  sentiment  but  also  upon  his  attack  ~  on  a 
conservative  section  of  the  Liberals  called  the  Adullamites  * 
who  refused  to  follow  him  in  the  question  of  Reform  and 
especially  upon  an  invective  against  the  Adullamite  leader, 
Robert  Lowe. 

But  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
attempted  to  kindle  by  his  visit  to  Liverpool  seemed,  like 
a  fire  of  tow,  hastily  lit  and  soon  extinguished.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Times.  From  the  middle  of  April  until 
the  middle  of  June  there  were  scarcely  any  Reform  meetings. 
A  graph  roughly  representing  the  agitation  for  Reform  as 

1  The  Times,  April  J,  1866. 

*  On  the  previous  day. 

1  More  detailed  information  on  the  Adullamites  and  their  leader  is 
•given  in  the  next  chapter. 
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shown  by  the  number  and  enthusiasm  of  the  meetings  held 
from  the  summer  of  1865  to  the  summer  of  1866,  would 
.give  a  curve  rising  gradually  during  the  late  autumn  of  1865, 
keeping  to  a  level  during  January  and  February,  1866,  fall- 
ing slightly  the  first  of  March,  rising  again  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  and  really  gaining  respectable  height  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  April,  after  which  it  would  fall  rapidly 
and  remain  low  in  the  scale  until  the  first  of  July. 

In  fact  the  demand  from  without  had  not  been  great 
enough  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,1  although  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  meetings! 
of  the  Easter  recess  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  real  agita- 
tion. The  failure  to  impress  the  Conservatives  and  Adul- 
lamites  was  due  to  several  things:  the  agitation  had  not 
been  carried  on  for  any  considerable  time;  enthusiasm  at 
the  meetings  took  the  form  of  praises  for  greater  reduc- 
tions of  qualifications  rather 'than  for  anything  which  the 
bill  contained;  the  Conservative  press2  felt  that  Liberal 
leaders  were  getting  up  the  agitation  and  that  noted  speak- 
ers such  as  Bright  and  Gladstone  took  people  to  the  meet- 
ings rather  than  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  working 
class  to  force  Reform;  the  all  but  universal  opposition 
of  the  London  press  a  and  the  censorious  tone  of  London 
society  counterbalanced  favorable  comments  upon  the  bill. 
Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  recently  elected  members 
of  the  House  were  quite  unwilling  to  pass  a  measure  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  appear  before  their 
■constituents  and  of  exposing  them  to  the  risk  and  cost  of 

1Cf.  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vii,  p.  745  (Molesworth's  article); 
Blackwood's,  February,  1866,  pp.  147-148;  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  v, 
June  15  and  July  15,  1866. 

2Cf.  Blackwood's,  February,  1866,  and  letter  to  the  Times,  February 
3,  1866. 

*  Cf.  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1866. 
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a  contested  election.  Another  cause,  economic  at  least  in 
part,  would  tend  to  make  many  members  oppose  change :  the 
working  class,  it  was  felt,1  wanted  the  franchise  for  a  reason 
other  than  that  of  merely  casting  a  vote,  and  their  interests 
might  not  always  coincide  with  the  interests  of  capitalists 
and  landowners.  The  workingman  could  see  the  need 
of  great  improvement  in  governing  the  country;  for  in 
spite  of  the  prosperity  of  the  early  '  sixties  already 
described,  scenes  of  misery  were  not  few  or  hard  to  be 
found.  As  the  Fortnightly  Review  pointed  out,2  one  had 
only  to  wander  from  the  lace  makers  of  Devonshire  to  the 
strawplaiters  of  Hertfordshire,  the  glovers  of  Worcester- 
shire, and  the  hosiers  of  Nottinghamshire  to  find  the  usual 
close  rooms,  long  hours,  inadequate  payment,  bad  food, 
disregard  of  physical  wants,  undue  pressure,  and  everything 
calculated  to  make  life  miserable.  In  the  town,  in  the  coun- 
try, on  the  surface  and  beneath  it,  one  would  see  a  dread- 
ful catalogue  of  human  sufferings ;  poor  wretched  creatures 
laboring  among  the  mineral  deposits  in  danger  of  death 
alike  from  poisonous  vapors  and  from  lack  of  proper  safe- 
guards; children  working  in  glass  foundries  day  and  night 
without  intermission,  or  mixing  in  gangs  in  the  fields  under 
the  eye  of  a  ruffian  taskmaster.  The  member  of  Parlia- 
ment might  console  himself  over  the  situation  with  the 
philosophy  of  an  Emerson  or  the  theories  of  a  Ricardo  or 
Malthus ;  the  workingman  as  a  lawmaker  would  mend  mat- 
ters. For  instance,  Mr.  Odger,  shoemaker,  speaking  at 
the  National  Reform  League  meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  1865.  declared  that  if  the 
working  classes  were  given  the  vote  they  would  do  away 
with  the  present  class  legislation  and  would  see  "  that  the 

1  Vide,  infra,  the  arguments  presented  by  the  Conservatives  and  Adul- 
lamites  against  the  bill. 

2  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  iv,  article  by  Edward  Wilson. 
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poor  man's  daughter,  who  was  worked  12,  14,  and  16  hours 
a  day,  should  have  time  to  go  abroad  and  view  the  face  of 
nature.  They  would  prevent  the  poor  man's  child  from 
going  in  early  life  into  mines  and  workshops  before  it  was 
educated.  They  would  prevent  the  poor  agricultural  laborer, 
from  working  for  8s.  per  week."  *  Professor  Beesly  2  at  a 
Reform  meeting  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  April  II,  1866, 
instanced  as  grievances  the  unequal  pressure  of  indirect  tax- 
ation on  the  workingmen,  who  paid  4s.  a  week  out  of  20s. 
wages,  the  operation  of  the  game  laws,  the  punishment  of 
servants  for  breach  of  contract,  the  excessive  expenditure 
on  the  army  and  navy  as  compared  with  the  education  grant, 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  workhouses,  and  the  monopoly 
of  land  by  large  proprietors.  These  were  grievances  which 
a  reformed  Parliament  might  be  expected  to  redress,  but 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  redressed  under  the  present 
system. 

The  middle  class  and  the  skilled  workingmen,  however, 
were  prosperous  and  the  lot  of  the  unskilled  workingmen 
was  improving,3  notwithstanding  these  complaints  which 
could  have  been  made  during  any  period  from  181 5,  so 
that  the  need  for  social  reform  was  not  pressing  enough  to 
keep  an  agitation  going.  "If  there  were  distress  in  the 
country  "  said  the  Fortnightly  Review,*"  "  we  cannot  say 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  representations  made  to  the 
working  classes  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  would 
improve  their  condition,  but  as  wages  are  rising,  and  no 
political  grievances  are  felt,  the  working  classes  have  cer- 
tainly not  hitherto  responded  to  any  efforts  to  rouse  them," 

1  From  the  Quarterly  Review.  January,  1866,  pp.  264  et  seq. ;  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Times. 
*The  Times,  April  12,  1866. 
8  Blackwood's,  February,  1866,  p.  144. 
*  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  iv,  "  Public  Affairs,"  p.  756. 
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The  North  British  Review  of  March,  1866,  pointed  out  that 
people  thought  Reform  was  bound  to  come  but  that  if  any- 
thing should  occur  to  disturb  that  confidence,  those  who 
maintained  the  indifference  of  the  people  would  find  them- 
selves unpleasantly  startled  from  their  fond  belief.1  And 
it  so  happened  that  the  arguments  of  the  conservative 
Liberals  who  go  by  the  name  of  Adullamites  against  any 
extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the  defeat  of  the  bill  with  the 
consequent  resignation  of  the  Liberal  leaders  did  help  to 
shatter  the  indifference  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country  was  rapidly  growing 
worse. 

With  the  fall  of  the  ministry  the  agitation  was  renewed. 
The  Adullamites,  ably  led  by  Lowe,  had  caused  the  defeat 
of  the  bill;  their  arguments  against  the  present  bill  were 
equally  applicable  to  any  change  in  franchise  qualifications 
whatsoever,  and  Lowe's  speeches  so  successful  in  their  im- 
mediate purpose  were  used  by  the  Reformers  with  great 
advantage  in  arousing  the  working  classes  to  demand  their 
rights.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,2  writing  for  the  Fort- 
nightly Review?  expressed  the  opinion  that  full  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lowe.  "  In  our 
memory,"  he  wrote,  "  it  has  not  been  known  that  the  argu- 
ments of  one  independent  speaker  have  accomplished  so 
much;  checked  the  current  of  constitutional  development, 
roused  the  upper  classes  to  resistance,  terrified  the  middle 
classes  into  hesitation,  and  stung  the  working  classes  into 
action." 

Frazer's  declared  the  spirit  of  the  unenfranchised  classes 
had  been  kindled  by  Mr.  Lowe's  "  contumelious  speeches, 
so  delightful  to  the  Tory  part  of  his  audience."  *     The 

'The  North  British  Review,  March,  1866,  p.  232. 

2  Frederic  Harrison  wrote  much  in  favor  of  trade  unions. 

•  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vii,  p.  261. 

4  Frazer's,  November,  1866,  "  Why  we  want  a  Reform  Bill,"  p.  559. 
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speakers  at  the  meetings  of  June  and  July  and  later  were 
bitter  against  the  Adullamites.  At  a  conference  of  the 
National  Reform  Union,1  an  association  largely  of  the 
middle  classes  but  originating  at  the  suggestion  of  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Leeds  for  a  platform  upon  which  the  two  classes 
could  co-operate,  a  Mr.  Partridge  gave  a  typical  speech  2  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  obstacles  to  their  representation 
were  not  the  Tories,  who  were  their  "  natural  enemies," 
nor  the  Liberals,  who  were  their  friends,  but  "  this  mongrel 
party,  which  was  neither  for  nor  against  them,  but  which 
was  for  itself  always  and  only."  3  It  was  remarked  that  the 
bill  of  1832  had  been  passed  under  circumstances  by  no 
means  peaceful,  that  the  French  Revolution  ought  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  the  reactionaries.  Lowe,  in  fact,  and  others 
of  his  group  received  disapproving  letters  4  from  their  con- 
stituents, since,  without  a  dissolution,  no  other  means  of 
expression  was  possible. 

The  renewed  agitation  was  manifest  by  the  important 
meetings  of  early  July — one  of  July  2,  1866,  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  one  of  July  5,  1866,  at  Birmingham!.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  persons  were  present  at  Birmingham 
where  resolutions  were  passed  against  the  Tories  and  Adul- 
lamites and  in  favor  of  a  dissolution.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  want  of  confidence  in  any  ministry  Derby  might 
form.  At  the  demonstration  at  Trafalgar  Square  there  was 
present  a  large  number  of  well-behaved  people ;  Mr.  Beales, 
head  of  the  Reform  League,  spoke  of  the  "  thunder  of  the 
crowd's  gratitude  to  such  real  patriots  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Bright."     Mr.  Lucraft,  a  Hoxton  journeyman  and 

1  Held  June  22,  1866,  at  Manchester. 
*To  be  found  in  the  Times,  June  25,  1866. 

sIt  was  sometimes  stated  that  Lowe  was  anxious  for  the  downfall 
of  the  Liberals  because  he  had  been  given  no  position  in  the  cabinet. 
*  These  can  be  found  in  the  Times. 
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reformer,  gave  the  rallying  cry  of  "  Reform,  and  Gladstone 
and  Liberty."  Later  in  the  evening  "  Lucraft  and  his  mob," 
— 8,000  of  them — marched  with  due  enthusiasm  to  Glad- 
stone's house,  but  found  only  the  ladies  at  home.  Such 
meetings,  however,  seem  unimportant  when  compared  with 
the  Hyde  Park  incident. 

The  Hyde  Park  affair,  described  with  considerable  detail 
in  almost  every  English  history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  a  somewhat  spectacular  incident  about  which  a  great 
number  of  particulars  have  been  given,  some  true,  a  number 
not  to  be  verified,  most  of  them  unimportant  compared  with 
the  effect  of  the  "  riot."  '  When  the  Reform  League  an- 
nounced that  a  great  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  was  to  be  held  in  Hyde  Park,  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, which  had  recently  come  into  power,  had  the  Com- 
missioner2 of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  insert  in  the  news- 
papers a  notice  to  the  effect  that  no  such  meeting  would  be 
allowed.  It  was  stated  that  the  meeting  was  illegal,  would 
lead  to  disorderly  conduct  and  would  endanger  public  peace. 
Mr.  Beales  in  reply  said  that  the  meeting  would  be  held  unless 
he  were  shown  the  law  by  which  the  Commissioner  had 
authority  to  prohibit  it.  The  Reformers  regretted  exceed- 
ingly, they  said,  that  the  Home  Secretary  was  determined 
to  put  himself  "  in  a  position  of  wanton  antagonism  "  to 
the  people,  but  were  willing  to  put  the  blame  of  any  pos- 
sible collision  between  themselves  and  the  police — a  collision 
which  they  promised  would  take  place  if  the  meeting  were 
forcibly  interfered  with — upon  the  Home  Secretary. 

Accordingly  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  the  Reform- 
ers marched  s  in  goodly  numbers  to  Hyde  Park,  found  the 

1Walpole's  History  of  Twenty-five  Years  gives  a  very  good  account. 

*Sir  Richard  Mayne. 

*Vide  Annual  Register,  chronicle,  July,  1866. 
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gates  closed  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  police  waiting 
for  them.  Mr.  Beales  formally  demanded  admittance.  This 
was  refused,  of  course,  and  having  raised  the  legal  question 
desired,  he  with  the  other  leaders  proceeded  to  Trafalgar 
Square,  there  to  hold  the  program  as  prearranged.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crowd,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
leaders  but  finding  the  railings  around  the  park  none  too 
strong  began  to  push  them  over,1  and  rushed  upon  the  for- 
bidden ground.  Thereupon  began  a  scuffle  with  the  police, 
resulting  in  a  few  injuries  on  both  sides.  Some  "  roughs  " 
were  a  little  troublesome;  all  in  all  about  eighty  or  ninety 
persons  were  taken  into  custody.  Those  who  were  bold 
enough  to  make  speeches  after  their  entrance  into  the  park 
were  not  interrupted  by  the  police.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
little  damage  was  done  except  to  the  shrubbery  and  the 
flower  beds. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Hyde  Park  affair  was  very  great. 
The  Times  protested  that  such  a  gathering  was  a  display  of 
numbers  to  overawe  the  Legislature  and  the  ruling  classes, 
that  it  was  useless  for  political  discussion  but  might  easily 

'Justin  McCarthy  in  his  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  2  vols.  (New 
York,  1880),  vol.  ii,  p.  344,  gives  the  following  account:  "Emerson  has 
said  that  every  revolution,  however  great,  is  first  of  all  a  thought  in  the 
mind  of  a  single  man.  One  disappointed  Reformer  lingering  in  Park 
Lane,  with  his  breast  against  the  rails,  as  the  poetic  heroine  had  hers, 
metaphorically,  against  the  thorn,  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  barrier  was  somewhat  frail  and  shaky.  How  would  it  be,  he  vaguely 
thought  for  a  moment,  if  he  were  to  give  an  impulse  and  drive  the 
railing  in?  What,  he  wondered  to  himself,  would  come  of  that?  The 
temptation  was  great.  He  shook  the  rails ;  the  rails  begun  to  give  way. 
Not  that  alone,  but  the  sudden  movement  was  felt  along  the  line,  and 
into  a  hundred  minds  came  at  once  the  grand  revolutionary  idea  which 
an  instant  before  had  been  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  hitherto  un- 
important man.  A  simultaneous  impulsive  rush,  and  some  yards  of 
railing  were  down,  and  men  in  scores  were  tumbling,  and  floundering, 
and  rushing  over  them."  Unfortunately,  McCarthy  has  not  seen  fit  to 
give  to  the  world  the  name  of  his  hero  of  original  thought. 
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produce  serious  danger  to  the  public  peace,  that  finally,  ex- 
cepting some  decent  people,  it  was  a  mass  of  the  coarsest 
mob.1  The  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the 
ministry,  by  employing  the  police  to  prevent  forcibly  the 
working  classes  from  a  peaceable  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  at 
which  they  wished  to  complain  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
suffrage,  had  shown  that  it  possessed  all  the  old  spirit  of 
Toryism  and  distrust  of  the  people  and  hence  had  forfeited 
all  claims  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  country.2  In 
fact  the  president  of  the  Reform  League  seems  to  have 
outgeneraled  his  opponents  completely.  After  the  Home 
Secretary  had  forbidden  the  use  of  the  park  without  any 
specific  right  to  do  so,  the  attempt  of  Beales  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  spite  of  opposition  was  bound  to  advertise  the  Reform 
cause.  Had  the  Reformers  been  kept  out  of  the  park,  a  cry 
against  class  government  would  immediately  have  been 
taken  up  by  every  association  in  the  country ;  had  the  crowd 
been  allowed  in  after  various  notices  had  forbidden  the 
meeting,  the  Government's  surrender  would  have  been  de- 
monstrative of  the  force  of  the  people's  will  and  hence  would 
have  been  suggestive  of  further  fulfillments  of  their  de- 
mands. As  it  was,  the  best  possible  happened  for  Mr. 
Beales.  The  people  after  being  refused  admittance,  had 
managed  to  get  their  demands  in  a  semi-forcible  manner 
but  with  responsibility  unfixed.  The  Reformers  could  point 
to  victory;  the  upper  classes  had  the  power  only  to  decry 
the  act  as  violence.  What,  in  fact,  could  be  done  by  the 
Government  in  such  a  situation  ?  The  police  had  been  un- 
able to  control  the  people;  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police,  on  the  evening  which  succeeded  the  disturbance,  had 

'The  Times,  July  24,  1866,  editorial. 

'The  Times,  July  31,  Reform  League  demonstration  in  Agricultural 
Hall  (July  30,  1866)  ;  the  Times,  July  25,  London  Working  Men's  As- 
sociation ;  the  Times,  July  28,  editorial  from  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  etc. 
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even  asked  that  troops  be  held  in  readiness  for  him.1  The 
Reform  League  attempted  to  help  matters  by  agreeing  to 
get  the  mob  from  the  Park  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
legal  right  of  meeting  therein  should  be  tested.  But  the 
issuance  of  its  placard,  without  authority,  that  there  should 
be  no  further  attempt  to  hold  "  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  ex- 
cept only  by  arrangement  with  the  Government,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  July  30,"  connoted  that  the  Home  Secretary  had 
consented,  as  the  price  of  the  League's  assistance,  to  concede 
the  whole  principle  by  allowing  a  meeting.  Mr.  Walpole 
because  of  this  unfortunate  incident  was  almost  driven  from 
office ! 2  Reform  had  been  brought  before  the  country  in  a 
startling  manner.  Mr.  Beales  is  authority  a  for  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  a  general  feeling  prevalent  throughout 
the  country  that  the  events  of  the  last  month  had  done  more 
to  hasten  the  progress  of  Reform  than  all  the  exertions  of 
the  last  thirty  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the  League 
after  the  Hyde  Park  affair.  In  the  first  place  it  was  able 
to  keep  going  a  series  of  monster  meetings,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  trade  unions.* 

'Walpole,  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,  vol.  ii,  p.  175. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  175  and  176.  Mr.  Walpole  was  the  private  secretary  to  his 
father,  the  Home  Secretary,  in  1866,  and  was  in  closest  communication 
with  him.  Further  data  on  the  mistake  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
League  in  issuing  the  placard  may  be  found  in  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life,  2  vols.  (London,  1900,  4th  edition), 
vol.  ii,  chap.  xcii. 

3  Cf.  the  Times,  August  16,  1866. 

*  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  in  the  History  of  Trade  Unionism 
(London,  ion,  new  edition),  pp.  223,  224,  and  231,  emphasize  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "Junta,"  an  informal  cabinet  of  five  trade-union  leaders 
who  lived  in  London  and  were  in  constant  communication  with  one  an- 
other, toward  having  the  trade  unions  agitate  for  political  Reform,  even 
in  spite  of  "  a  strong  traditional  repugnance  to  political  action."  Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  "Junta,"  the  London  Trades  council  "enthus- 
iastically threw  itself  into  the  demonstration  "  in  favor  of  Reform  in 
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The  great  demonstrations  of  the  autumn  of  1866  were 
tried  out  first  "  in  the  provinces."  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August  there  was  a  demonstration  at  Birmingham  where, 
according  to  the  reports,  "  thousands  and  thousands  "  were 
present.1  In  honor  of  the  occasion  all  the  nearby  towns 
turned  out  and  business  in  the  city  was  stopped.  Members 
of  trade  and  co-operative  societies  collected  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  proceeded  in  six  divisions  to  the  meet- 
ing grounds.  Here  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of 
manhood  suffrage  and  the  ballot,  and  expressing  gratitude 
to  Gladstone,  Bright,  Mill,  and  Beales.  The  great  event  at 
the  evening  meeting  was  a  speech  by  John  Bright ;  "  let  us 
do  as  your  forefathers  did  thirty-four  years  ago,  —  let  us 
have  associations  everywhere ;  let  every  workshop  and  every 
factory  be  a  Reform  Association,"  was  his  plea. 

During  September  there  took  place  a  great  number  of 
fairly  well  attended  meetings.  The  Times  contains  data,  for 
instance,  as  follows :  September  1 ,  Reform  meeting  at  Bristol, 
— 10,000  present;2  September  1,  Reform  demonstration  at 
Bolton. — 3,000  present;3  September  5,  Reform  meeting  at 
Leeds:4  September  10,  Reform  meeting  at  Bermondsey, — 
7,000  present;8  Reform  demonstration  at  Hanley  on  Septem- 
ber 1 2  with  1 5,000  to  20,000  present ; 6  and  finally  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  a  big  Reform  demonstration  at  Manchester.7     The 

1866.  The  London  trade  unions  with  the  exception  of  two  small  clubs, 
did  not,  however,  join  the  Reform  League  in  a  corporate  capacity,  al- 
though many  of  the  local  Birmingham  trade  unions  became  directly 
affiliated  with  that  organization. 

1  Vide  the  Times,  August  28,  1866. 

*Cf.  the  Times,  September  3,  1866. 

*Ibid.,  September  4,  1866. 

*Ibid.,  September  7,  1866. 

*Ibid.,  September  11,  1866. 

*Ibid.,  September  12,  1866. 

Ubid.,  September  25,  1866. 
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following  short  summary  concerning  this  latter  meeting  is 
given  in  the  Annual  Register: 

This  afternoon  [September  24]  a  meeting,  supposed  to  be 
larger  than  any  hitherto  assembled  in  England,  was  held  at 
Manchester.  During  the  morning  many  local  divisions 
marched  into  the  town  from  the  various  populous  districts 
around,  carrying  flags  inscribed  with  the  words  "  National 
Reform  Union,"  and  proceeded  to  the  square  called  Camp- 
field,  a  center  surrounded  by  ten  acres,  in  which  six  platforms 
were  erected.  Notwithstanding  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
continued  throughout  the  day,  the  numbers  assembled  were 
estimated  by  the  reporters,  both  of  the  local  and  of  the  Lon- 
don press,  at  between  100,000  and  200,000  persons.  At  each 
of  the  above  sections  these  resolutions  were  carried,  namely, 
1.  "  That  this  meeting  protests  against  the  perpetuation  of 
class  government  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  from  the  franchise;  refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be  made 
an  instrument  to  further  the  means  of  contending  parties  or 
the  selfish  interests  of  any  class;  and  pledges  itself  to  adopt 
all  means  of  organizing  and  agitating  for  the  only  just  basis 
of  representation  —  registered  residential  manhood  suffrage 
and  the  ballot."  2.  "  That  this  meeting  rejoices  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  northern  department  of  the  Reform  League,  and 
pledges  its  support  to  the  executive  council  in  the  organization 
of  branches  throughout  the  north  of  England,  and  hereby  de- 
clares its  confidence  in  Mr.  Edmund  Beales  and  the  executive 
of  the  Reform  League  in  London."  3.  "  That  this  meeting 
tenders  its  warmest  and  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  Right 
Honorable  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Esq.,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Esq.,  and  all  friends  of  Reform  who,  throughout 
the  late  discussions  in  Parliament,  vindicated  the  character 
and  protected  the  rights  of  the  people;  and  further  expresses 
confidence  in  the  honesty  and  ability  of  Mr.  John  Bright  to 
champion  the  people's  cause  in  Parliament  during  the  coming 
parliamentary  struggle."  * 

1  Annual  Register,  1866,  chronicle,  pp.  137  et  seq. 
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At  the  evening  meeting  John  Bright  was  the  principal 
speaker;  so  great  was  the  crowd  that  only  one-fourth  of 
those  who  applied,  could  enter  Free  Trade  Hall. 

On  the  eighth  of  October  occurred  another  great  Re- 
form meeting  of  the  working  classes — this  time  at  Leeds. 
The  weather  was  favorable  and  there  were  present  nearly 
200,000  persons.  As  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
says  the  Annual  Register  1 — came  some  arrivals  into  Leeds 
from  distant  localities,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
forenoon  every  highway  and  byway  leading  into  this  city 
was  overrun  by  large  or  small  parties  of  operatives,  the 
majority  well  clad  and  in  holiday  trim — all  of  them  hasten- 
ing with  exuberant  cheerfulness  to  some  rendezvous  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  as  their  rallying  point.  Along  the 
Bradford  road,  as  well  as  the  roads  of  Dewsbury  and  Hali- 
fax, and  by  the  country  lanes  leading  from  the  many  cloth- 
ing villages  of  the  districts,  came  trooping  along  on  foot  at 
short  intervals  large  bodies  of  men  with  music  and  ban- 
ners; for  at  many  of  the  mills  and  workshops  of  Bradford 
and  the  adjacent  towns  as  well  as  of  Leeds,  there  was  a 
complete  holiday.  The  procession  contained  some  70,000 
persons — an  orderly  line  of  men  walking  five  abreast  four 
miles  long,  with  its  marshals  and  musicians,  with  its  flag- 
bearers  carrying  banners,  mottoes  and  ensigns.  Arriving 
at  Woodhouse  Moor  the  crowd  was  addressed  by  the 
speakers  who  offered  the  following  resolutions:  protest 
against  and  denial  of  the  charges  of  venality,  ignorance, 
drunkenness,  and  indifference  to  Reform  brought  against  the 
working  classes  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament;  pled- 
ges of  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  registered  residential  man- 
hood suffrage  and  the  ballot ;  acknowledgment  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Gladstone,  Bright  and  Mill.     At  the  evening  meet- 

1  Annual  Register,  1866,  chronicle,  pp.  141  et  seq.;  vide  the  Times, 
October  9,  1866. 
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ing  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Bright  spoke,  the  latter  declaring 
to  the  assembly :  "  The  workingmen  must  combine,  and 
they  must  subscribe  a  penny  a  week  or  a  penny  a  month 
from  the  thousands  and  from  the  millions  to  raise  funds  that 
will  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  most  gigantic  and  success- 
ful agitation  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  It  is  mainly 
your  own  voice  that  will  decide  your  own  fate."  x 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October  there  was  a  Reform  demon- 
stration at  Glasgow — such  a  demonstration  as  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  year  1832,  said  the  Fortnightly  Review?  So 
large  was  the  parade  that  it  took  two  hours  to  get  past  any 
given  spot.5  At  the  meeting  there  were  the  usual  resolu- 
tions. In  the  evening  Mr.  Bright  again  was  the  chief 
speaker.  Before  he  delivered  his  speech  an  address  was 
made  to  him  which  is  highly  significant  as  showing  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment might  well  improve.     The  speaker  declared : 

We  dread  that  gulf,  pauperism,  the  scandal  of  the  world,  amid 
unparalleled  wealth,  which  is  swallowing  up  our  aged  and 
infirm,  and  in  which  so  many  of  our  youth  are  abandoned  to 
misery  and  crime.  We  protest  against  the  domination  of  sec- 
tional parties,  who,  professing  to  govern  for  the  people,  have 
failed  to  provide  education  for  the  nation,  which  popular 
Governments  in  other  lands  have  secured,  leaving  us  far  be- 
hind. We  point  to  the  wasteful  expenditure  which  has  pro- 
duced and  fostered  our  dangerous  national  debt,  sapping  the 
energies  of  the  country,  and  burdening  it  in  the  race  of  na- 
tions. In  the  city  from  which  Smith  taught  we  point  to  the 
unsatisfactory  laws  of  banking,  and  the  attendant  paralyzing 
of  our  trade.  We  denounce  the  system  of  misgovernment  in 
certain  colonies.  .  .  .  We  protest  against  the  present  sectional 

^he  Times,  October  9,  1866. 

3 Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vi  (November  15,  1866),  p.  748. 

sThe  Times,  October  17,  1866. 
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representation,  its  restricted  basis,  its  gross  inequalities,  the  in- 
terference with  tenant  voters,  the  shameful  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. .  .  .  We  seek  ...  to  assist  in  solution  of  these  great 
problems  on  which  the  future  of  our  country  depends  .  .  . 
but  warn  our  rulers  against  the  continued  breach  of  the  Great 
Charter  wrung  from  reluctant  hands  at  Runnymede,  which 
provides  that  the  rulers  "  shall  not  deny  nor  delay  justice  to 
anyone."  1 

Mr.  Bright,  in  replying,  denounced  the  landed  interests;  he 
acknowledged  that  the  class  which  had  hitherto  ruled  in  the 
country  had  failed  miserably,  that  it  reveled  in  power  and 
wealth,  while  at  its  foot,  a  terrible  peril  for  its  future,  lay 
a  multitude  which  it  had  neglected.  "  If  a  class  has  failed," 
he  shouted,  "  let  us  try  the  nation.  That  is  our  faith,  that 
is  our  cry.     Let  us  try  the  nation." 

With  the  exception  of  a  demonstration  at  Edinburgh  2  on 
the  seventeenth  of  November  there  was  no  great  activity 
among  the  Reformers  until  the  third  of  December,  when  the 
London  workingmen  were  given  a  chance  to  show  their  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  the  day.  For  weeks  this  trades' 
Reformi  demonstration  had  been  the  talk  of  all  London.* 
Rumor  had  it  that  200,000  would  take  a  part  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  many  and  various  were  the  suggestions  sent  to 
the  newspapers  by  interested  parties  as  to  the  marching  and 
handling  of  such  a  crowd.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
some  23,000  in  the  parade,  according  to  the  Inspector  of 
Police.  The  members  represented  about  fifty  societies,  and 
each  trade  or  society  had  one  or  more  banners.4  Some  of 
these  contained  mottoes  of  rather  general  application,5  as 

lIbid. 

*Cf.  the  Times,  November  19,  1866. 

•The  Times,  November  30,  1866. 

4 Annual  Register,  1866,  chronicle,  p.  189. 

•C/.  the  Times,  December  4,  1866. 
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"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny" ;  others  were 
rather  piquant.  The  tallow  chandlers  had  a  motto  "  Bright 
and  Light" ;  the  cabinetmakers,  the  inscriptions :  "  No  more 
oligarchical  rule — the  people  are  determined  to  be  the 
cabinetmakers  ",  "  Bright  cabinetmakers  wanted — no  Adul- 
lamites  need  apply  " ;  the  shoemakers,  an  elegant  boot  on 
a  pole,  with  words,  "  It's  the  wearer  that  feels  where  the 
shoe  pinches."  The  Workingmen's  Association  was  repre- 
sented by  a  banner  with  the  inscription,  "  to  procure  the 
political  enfranchisement  and  promote  the  social  and  general 
interests  of  the  industrial  classes."  The  Reformers,  of 
course,  had  their  song,  the  sentiment  of  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  concluding  verse : 

"  Then  shout  with  all  your  might 
God  save  Gladstone,  Beales,  and  Bright; 
Wave  your  banners,  let  your  ranks  closer  form, 
And  let  your  watchword  be — 

Old  England,  Liberty, 
Manhood  Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot  and  Reform." 

The  demeanor  of  those  in  procession  was  irreproachable; 
even  the  Times  declared  that  the  day's  proceedings  showed 
what  the  sturdiest  Conservative  would  have  to  admit,  that 
the  more  intelligent  mechanics  were  at  least  the  equals,  in 
all  that  constitutes  good  citizens,  of  the  small  shopkeepers 
who  did  possess  the  franchise.1 

The  crowd  of  spectators,  many  thousand  strong  in  spite 
of  mud,  slush,  and  a  cold,  drizzly,  uncomfortable  rain, 
behaved  in  seemly  fashion,  and  listened  good-naturedly  to 
readings  by  some  of  their  members.  The  following  speech 
especially  produced  much  merriment : 

And  now,  dearly  beloved,  the  Gospel  of  the  day  is  the  Hyde 
Park  railings  and  the  cause  of  their  destruction.  Now  it  was 
shortly  after  the  premature  death  of  the  Russell  Administra- 

1  The  Times,  December  4,  1866. 
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tion  that  the  Tories  took  office,  and  that  a  couple  of  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Derbyites  and  Disraelites  laid  their  heads 
together  to  consider  in  what  way  they  might  .  .  .  bamboozle 
the  working  man.  And  behold  there  sprang  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  new  race  of  people  called  Adullamites,  who  were  like 
unto  their  namesakes  of  old,  a  dissatisfied  and  a  two-faced 
people,  and  like  the  chameleon,  could  change  their  color  at 
will.  And  their  chief  was  a  Low(e)  man,  from  the  land  of 
moonrakers,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  were  the  Reformers  of 
to-day  and  the  Tories  of  to-morrow.  And  they  said  to  the 
people,  "  Behold,  we  are  on  your  side,"  and  at  the  same  time 
they  were  seeking  how  they  might  destroy  their  cause. 

Then  followed  a  description  of  Hyde  Park,  of  the  "  passing 
away"  of  the  rails,  of  the  struggle  with  the  police;  and 
finally  came  the  supplication :  "  From  having  the  Park  gates 
shut  against  us,  save  us,  good  Walpole."  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  procession  at  the  Beaufort  grounds,  the  speakers  of 
the  day  begani  to  give  addresses.  Mr.  Beales  declared  that 
the  national  movement  which  commenced  in  July  last  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  at  Hyde  Park,  had  been  increasing 
in  volume,  in  intensity,  and  in  enthusiastic  unanimity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  He  wanted  manhood  suffrage.  A  Mr.  Green- 
ing of  Manchester  pointed  out  that  the  working  class  could 
not  expect  a  righteous  verdict  from  a  packed  jury  of  rich 
men  whose  whole  interest  lay  in  one  direction  and  who  there- 
fore could  not  do  justice  to  the  nation,  even  if  they  would. 
A  Colonel  Dickson  stated  that  in  France  every  working- 
man  was  enfranchised,  that  in  Italy  the  case  was  much 
the  same,  and  that  even  the  tyrannical  Bismarck  was  giving 
universal  suffrage  to  the  Prussians.1  He  said  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constituted,  there  were 
not  above  a  dozen  men  who  cared  a  straw  for  Reform ;  the 

1  Cf.  chapter  i. 
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members  of  the  House  were  the  nominees  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  many  of  them  were  railway  directors,  lawyers,  and 
bankers,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  represented  the  working 
classes.  Mr.  Leicester,  a  glassblower,  spoke  with  consider- 
able vehemence :  "  The  question  was,  would  they  suffer  those 
little-minded,  decrepit,  humped-backed,  one-eyed  scoundrels 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  rob  and  defraud  them 
any  longer  of  their  rights.  .  .  .  Whether  those  who  had 
squandered  the  people's  earnings  like  water  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so?"  The  usual  resolutions  in  favor  of  regis- 
tered residential  manhood  suffrage  and  the  ballot  and  thanks 
to  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Mill  were  voted. 

The  following  evening  a  great  in-door  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  trades'  demonstration  was  held  in  St. 
James'  Hall.  Admission  was  obtained  by  tickets  which 
sold  for  five  shillings,  three  shillings  and  one  shilling;  and 
the  hall  was  crowded.  Mr.  G.  Potter,1  chairman,  declared 
that  he  would  say  once  and  for  all  that  if  the  Tory  party  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  had  already  been  done,  then  they 
would  commence  the  next  year  with  something  which  would 
be  admitted  to  be  sufficient.2  Mr.  Bright,  however,  was  the 
leading  speaker.  He  asked  if  anyone  wished  the  working- 
men  of  Great  Britain  to  be  driven  in  defense  of  their  rights 
to  the  course  of  the  Fenians — secret  societies,  oaths  and 
drillings,  arms  and  menace,  and  a  threat  of  violence  and 
insurrection,  and  declared  that  the  Parliament  of  landowners 
and  rich  men  either  were  wholly  ignorant  of  or  they  wholly 
despised  that  great  national  opinion  which  had  been  exhibited 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months ;  that  they  were  resist- 
ing "  until  the  discontent  which  is  now  so  general  shall  be- 
come universal,  and  that  which  is  now  only  a  great  exhibition 
of  opinion  may  become  necessarily  and  inevitably  a  great 
and  menacing  exhibition  of  force." 

1  Mr.  Potter,  editor  of  the  Beehive,  was  influential  in  trade  union  affairs. 
*  The  Times,  December  5,  1866. 
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Significant  as  was  the  display  of  interest  by  the  working- 
men  despite  many  obstacles  —  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
time  of  the  year,  the  necessity  of  the  loss  of  a  day's  work 
to  all  those  attending,  the  threatened  discharge  of  em- 
ployees by  several  large  firms  employing  thousands  of  work- 
men if  they  attended  the  demonstration  (a  threat  which 
was  reported  to  the  committees  as  having  been  carried  out 
in  many  instances)  '  —  even  more  significant  was  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  first  time  the  trades'  societies  of  London 
had  taken  part  in  a  political  movement.  Mr.  Bright  tells 
us a  that  he  had  warned  workingmen  eight  years  before 
that  the  time  had  come  or  would  soon  come  when  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  make  use  of  the  organization  of 
trade  and  friendly  societies  "  to  bear  upon  the  Government 
the  united  power  of  a  just  demand  ";  that  "  one  year  only 
of  the  united  action  of  the  working  classes,  through  their 
existing  organization,  would  wholly  change  the  aspect  of  the 
Reform  question."  Already  the  trade  societies  had  taken 
part  in  some  of  the  demonstrations  outside  the  metropolis 
and  were  now  according  to  plans  made  some  months  pre- 
vious,5 active  in  London.  The  Times  stood  against  the  unions 
as  a  political  power,  claiming  that  it  would  excite  still  more 
the  jealousy  of  the  middle  classes  "  by  the  prospect  of  a  vast 
organization  for  political  control  against  which  they  them- 
selves would  have  no  power  unless  they  resorted  in  turn  to 
combinations  unknown  in  our  Constitutional  history  "  ;  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  postponement  of  Reform  from  year  to 
year  had  been  the  tacit  fear  felt  by  the  middle  class  of  this 
very  organization  of  the  artisans.4  It  attacked  Bright  in  no 
undecisive  manner: 

xVide  letter  of  Robert  Hartwell,  secretary  of  demonstration   com- 
mittee, in  the  Times,  December  12,  1866. 
*  In  his  speech  at  the  trades'  Reform  meeting,  December  4,  1866. 

Cf.  the  Times,  April  27,  1866,  editorial. 
'  The  Times,  December  5,  1866,  editorial. 
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Mr.  Bright  has  taken  a  step  which  is  rather  the  last  cast  of  a 
gambler  than  the  well-considered  move  of  one  who  would  be 
a  statesman.  He  has  invited  the  Trades'  Unions  and  Friendly 
Societies  to  renounce  one  of  their  first  principles  —  to  throw 
off  what  some  thought  a  disguise,  and  openly  assume  a  polit- 
ical character,  with  a  special  view  to  counterbalancing  the  in- 
fluence of  land,  wealth,  and  rank.  At  present  the  constitution 
of  most  of  these  Societies  expressly  prohibits  political  action, 
not  only  because  politics  are  not  their  business,  but  because  it 
is  advisable  to  welcome  all,  whatever  their  opinions.1 

And  the  Times  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  mind  of 
a  nefarious  superbeing  had  assisted  in  forming  such  an 
organization  as  the  trade  unions.  It  must  be  remembered1 
that  this  was  a  period  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  In  October 
one  2  of  a  series  of  crimes  for  which  Sheffield  was  notor- 
ious, had  been  committed  in  New  Hereford  Street  of  that 
city.  Such  events  were  so  well  advertised  by  press  rumors 
that  the  isolated  cases  of  violence  and  intimidation  which 
were  limited  to  certain  trades  in  certain  localities,  seemed  to 
be  to  the  public,  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  generally  to  obtain  their  ends  by  violence,  and  "  the 
commercial  objection  to  industrial  disputes  became  confused 
with  the  feeling  of  abhorrence  created  by  the  idea  of  vast 
combinations  of  men  sticking  at  neither  violence  nor  murder 
to  achieve  their  ends.  The  'terrorism  of  Trade  unions'  be- 
came a  nightmare."  8 

Such  an  organization  not  only  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
Reform  but  was  willing  to  be  active  in  the  cause.  On 
December  nineteenth  a  meeting  of  the  trades'  council  passed 
this  resolution: 

'The  Times,  December  6,  1866,  editorial. 

2  An  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  working 
for  a  firm  against  which  the  saw  grinders  had  struck. 
s  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  240.. 
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That  in  the  opinion  of  this  delegate  meeting  of  the  trades  of 
London,  the  House  of  Commons  has,  by  its  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  Reform,  as  shown  by  its  defeat  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment Bill,  and  more  especially  by  the  cheers  and  acclamations 
which  followed  the  vicious  slanders  of  Messrs.  Lowe,  Hors- 
man,  Elcho,  and  others  equally  unscrupulous,  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  forced  upon  the  trades'  unionists  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  absolute  necessity  of  assisting 
either  in  their  co-operate  or  individual  capacity,  as  each  society 
may  for  itself  determine,  the  present  agitation  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  working  classes  of  this  kingdom,  now 
unjustly  excluded  by  class  laws,  made  by  class-elected  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  we  hereby  declare  our  sympathy  with,  and  adhesion 
to,  the  principles  of  the  Reform  League  as  the  only  true  basis 
of  representation,  and  advise  trades'  unionists,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces,  to  aid  the  forthcoming  demonstration 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League,  to  be  held  in  London  on 
Monday  after  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
And  we  further  declare  that  while  advising  the  great  bodies 
of  trades'  unionists  thus  to  act,  we  have  no  desire  to  make  our 
societies  channels  for  political  agitation,  but  to  aid  in  settling 
a  great  question  that  has  so  long  disturbed  the  social  as  well 
as  the  political  relations  of  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of 
its  progress  and  the  injury  of  its  people.1 

The  descriptions  of  the  demonstrations  during  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  of  1866  bring  out  three  or  four  facts:  with 
the  exception  of  the  incident  at  Hyde  Park,  the  crowd  had 
been  orderly  and  good-natured.  It  had  been  a  large  crowd, 
too, — provided  that  processions  of  thirty  thousand  and 
audiences  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as  reported  be 
considered  a  large  crowd.2  The  speech-makers  had  in  many 
•cases  pointed  out  justly  defects  in  the  government  of  the 

^he  Times,  December  21,  1866.  The  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Allen  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers. 

•Stuart  J.  iReid,  Memoirs  of  Sir  IVemyss  Reid  (London,  1905),  p.  113, 
tells  of  great  crowds  at  Reform  meetings. 
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country  and  had  suggested  certain  remedies;  a  number  of 
the  speakers,  however,  had  not  been  altogether  temperate  and 
had  urged  force  to  obtain  demands.  Finally  the  trade 
unions,  organizations  which  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
feared,  had  joined  in  definite  alliance  with  the  Reform 
League  and  the  Radicals  like  Bright.  Thus  stood  matters 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  Parliament  would  meet  in 
February  with  the  Conservatives  in  office.  Popular  demand 
had  had  little  influence  on  the  treatment  of  the  bill  of  1866. 
Were  the  people  now  interested  in  Reform  and  would  the 
interest  thus  far  shown  be  a  strong  enough  factor  to  force 
those  who  stood  unmoved  in  the  spring  of  1866  to  bring 
in  a  bill  ?  An  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  leading  magazines  and  newspapers,  chosen  somewhat  at 
random,  is  suggestive  of  the  answer. 
The  Spectator  gave  its  opinion : 

That  puzzle  .  .  .  which  in  August  so  greatly  perplexed  the 
House,  whether  workmen  do  or  do  not  desire  to  enter  the  Con- 
stitution, will  be  found  to  have  become  clear  in  sleep.  In 
August,  every  one  doubted,  in  February  doubt  will  be  a  mark 
of  political  incapacity.  The  workmen  do  care,  care  so  much 
that  their  foes  have  changed  their  tone,  and  instead  of  charg- 
ing them  with  indifference,  accuse  them  of  revolutionary  fer- 
vor and  oppressiveness.1 

In  its  opinion  delay  was  impossible.     Macmillaris  said : 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  demand  for  reform  is  more 
deeply  rooted  than  was  at  first  hastily  supposed — that  it  was 
not  a  cry  got  up  by  demagogues,  nor  the  fancy  of  obstinate 
doctrinaires  and  fanatics.  It  cannot  be  suppressed  by  a  few 
cynical  sneers,  nor  by  the  exclamations  of  those  political  opti- 
mists, who  hold  the  simple  faith  that  whatever  is,  is  right — 
especially  the  £10  franchise.2 

'The  Spectator,  February  2,  1867,  p.  118. 
2  Macmillan's,  April,  1867,  p.  529. 
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The  Quarterly  Review,  strongly  against  Reform,  pre- 
tended in  January  to  believe  that  the  clamor  was  "  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  designing  demagogues  "  x  but  a  little  later 
gave  a  somewhat  different  version  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  those  who  had  no  offi- 
cial reasons  for  passing  a  Reform  Bill  were  concerned,  the 
one  dominant  feeling  of  the  present  year  has  been  a  feverish 
anxiety  to  "  settle  the  question."  Mr.  Henley,  with  cynical 
candor,  betrayed  the  ignoble  secret,  when  he  acknowledged 
that  a  fear  lest  "  the  pot  should  boil  over,"  was  the  motive 
that  animated  his  friends.  The  meetings  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  the  riots  in  Hyde  Park,  had  had  their  effect.  The 
comfortable  classes  had  no  stomach  for  a  real  struggle.  Their 
hearts  misgave  them,  indeed,  about  Reform;  they  saw  in  it 
ugly  visions  of  the  future — labor  giving  law  to  capital,  Trades' 
Union  rules  supreme,  democratic  Parliaments  contriving  a 
graduated  income  tax,  the  poor  voting  supplies,  and  the  rich 
finding  ways  and  means.  .  .  .  They  had  beguiled  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  hold  their  rights  without 
a  struggle ;  and  under  that  impression  they  had  talked  bravely 
for  a  time.  But  when  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  took 
their  overthrow  meekly  and  gave  up  at  once.  All  they  en- 
treated was  that  the  agitation  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
question  settled  without  delay.  And  Ministerial  speakers 
boas\  of  it  as  their  great  achievement  that  they  have  satisfied 
this  one  longing.  "  They  have  settled  the  question  in  a  man- 
ner so  liberal  as  to  leave  no  room  for  further  agitation."  .  .  . 
The  dullest  of  their  antagonists  perfectly  understands  that 
they  have  not  yielded  to  argument  or  to  sentiment;  that  the 
apostles  of  Reform  who  have  the  real  credit  of  their  conver- 
sion are  the  mobs  who  beat  down  the  palings  of  Hyde  Park 
or  went  out  marching  with  bands  and  banners  in  the  towns  of 
the  North.  Any  one  who  reads  their  organs  in  the  press  will 
be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  mistake  among  them  upon  this 

1  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1867.  p.  238. 
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point;  and  indeed,  they  would  hardly  deserve  credit  for  the 
ordinary  sagacity  of  Englishmen  if  there  was.1 

The  Fortnightly  Review  declared  that  "  the  argument 
can  never  be  again  used  that  the  working  classes  do  not  care 
about  Reform."  2 

The  view  in  Frazefs  varies  somewhat  from  the  state- 
ments given  above;  it  contended  that  one  couldn't  tell  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  session  whether  Parliamentary  Re- 
form was  or  was  not  required  by  the  nation,  *.  e.,  whether  it 
was  so  imperatively  required  as  to  compel  or  justify  the 
immediate  introduction  of  a  bill ;  that  there  prevailed  a  vague 
notion  that  something  must  be  done;  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  definite  scheme  that  suited  either  of  the  great  parties, 
it  was  a  mooted  point  whether  the  question  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageously postponed ;  "  whether  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  just  turned  out  one  Government  for  meddling  with  it 
in  the  most  dainty  fashion,  would  turn  out  another  for  not 
meddling  with  it  at  all."  3 

Blackwood's  in  discussing  the  subject  used  such  arguments 
as  would  justify  the  actions  of  the  Conservative  party. 
In  the  December  number  it  was  remarked  that  Reform  must 
be  dealt  with  soon,  that  within  the  last  month  matters  had  a 
good  deal  changed  their  aspect : 

The  feelings  of  the  multitude  are  easily  worked  upon  by  such 
eloquence  as  has  of  late  been  addressed  to  them ;  and  though 
the  better  informed  among  them  may  see  that  much  of  what 
was  said  is  false,  and  a  great  deal  more  the  merest  clap-trap, 
still  a  residue  abides  of  power  enough  to  stir  them  into  that 
state  of  dogged  determination  which  leads  to  violence.4 

1Ibid.,  October,  1867,  pp.  555  and  556. 
1  Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1867,  p.  104. 
3  Eraser's,  November,  1867,  pp.  658  and  659. 
*  Blackwood's,  December,  1866,  p.  783. 
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Blackwood's,  of  course,  had  no  use  for  the  Reform  League, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  fungus  of  yesterday's  growth,  and 
though  very  noxious,  would  have  been  harmless  but  for  the 
recent  adhesion  to  its  views  and  principles  of  another  body — 
the  trade  unions.1  These  had  been  converted  by  the  manage- 
ment of  their  paid  secretaries  into  political  engines.2  They 
were  making  common  cause  with  the  Reform  League,  and 
were  walking  in  procession  as  well  as  meeting  to  hear 
speeches  in  support  of  manhood  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot. 
The  transformation  of  trade  unions  into  political  leagues  had 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  middle  classes.8  The  blame  must 
rest  entirely  with  the  three  allied  powers, — the  Whigs,  the 
Reform  League,  and  the  trade  unions ;  the  first  by  inciting 
the  two  latter  to  come  forward ;  the  two  latter  by  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  physical  force.  It  said  that  the  meetings 
held  were  little  short  of  rebellion  if  directed  to  overawe 
Parliament  while  in  session,  and  advised  that  the  same  treat- 
ment should  be  given  to  Beales  and  Potter  as  had  been  given 
to  O'Conner.4  The  March  issue  claimed  that  shirking  the 
question  was  impossible;  that  you  might  postpone  Reform 
for  a  session,5 

But  what  will  the  people  say  out  of  doors  ?  It  would  be  ridic- 
ulous to  affirm  now  that  the  working  classes  are  indifferent 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Very  many  among 
them  may  wish  that  it  had  never  been  mooted;  very  many 
more  may  regret  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped 
into  joining  the  League.  There  they  are,  however;  and 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  chiefs  of  the  party  will  insist 
upon  their  going  through  with  the  work.    To  postpone  legis- 

lIbid.,  January,  1867,  p.  116. 

'Ibid.,  January,  1867,  p.  125. 

'Ibid.,  p.  131. 

*Ibid.,  p.  132. 

'Blackwood's,  March,  1867,  p.  379. 
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lation,  therefore,  .  .  .  would  be  tantamount  to  challenging  the 
masses  to  do  their  worst.1 

Finally  in  the  May  issue  there  was  given  a  summary  of  the 
whole  popular  movement: 

Derby  had  not  been  a  week  in  office,  before  the  broadest  pos- 
sible indications  were  given,  that  whatever  his  own  disposition 
might  be,  the  people  were  determined  to  have  a  change  in  the 
electoral  system  of  the  country.  The  formation  of  the  Re- 
form League,  .  .  .  the  Hyde  Park  riot,  all  showed  in  what  direc- 
tion the  wind  was  setting.  Then  came  the  recess,  and  with  it 
Mr.  Bright's  progresses,  Mr.  Forster's  announcements,  Mr. 
Beales's  proclamations,  and  the  coalition,  under  Mr.  Potter's 
guidance,  of  Trades-unions  with  the  Reform  League.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe,  with  this  evidence  before  them,  that  the 
country  was  not  in  earnest  in  demanding  a  settlement  of  the 
Reform  question.  .  .  .  The  single  point  demanding  attention 
was,  How  far  shall  we  go  ? 2 

The  Westminster  Review  agreed  that  Reform  was  neces- 
sary: 

Since  the  advent  of  Lord  Derby  to  power  the  duties  of  Re- 
formers have  been  greatly  simplified.  The  apathy  for  which 
the  mass  of  the  nation  was  formerly  mocked  has  given  place 
to  an  excitement  far  too  intense  to  be  allayed  by  palliatives. 
We  do  not  blame  the  handicraftsmen  for  the  energy  they  have 
displayed,  nor  are  we  astonished  at  the  vehement  language  in 
which  they  express  their  feelings,  and  to  which  they  give  an 
attentive  ear.  That  there  should  have  been  more  appeals  to 
argument  and  fewer  threats  about  physical  force  would  have 
pleased  us  better.  .  .  .  The  agitation  which  now  convulses  Eng- 
land, the  demonstrations  which  appal  the  timid  without  grati- 
fying the  brave  and  wise,  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  con- 

1Ibid.,  p.  387. 
a  Ibid.,  May,  1867. 
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duct  and  the  speeches  in  which  the  dominant  class  has  in- 
dulged during  the  past  few  years.1 

It  also  stated  that  "  friends  of  the  present  ministry  are 
satisfied  that  if  it  does  not  propose  a  measure  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  resign."  2 

Finally,  the  Times,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  gave 
editorially  its  opinion  upon  the  coming  of  Reform : 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  could 
have  the  needful  protection,  and  did  not  consist  of  gentlemen 
bound  to  tell  how  they  vote,  it  would  probably  shelve  the  sub- 
ject very  soon.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  neither  the  landed 
nor  the  moneyed  aristocracy  wants  Reform;  that  the  middle 
class  is  indifferent  to  it;  that  the  so-called  working  class  only 
want  it  in  order  to  strengthen  their  hands  against  their  em- 
ployers, and  that  the  vast  mass  of  agricultural  and  unskilled 
labor  no  more  want  to  see  Parliament  reformed  than  to  see 
the  circle  squared.  .  .  .  But  the  question  is  not  going  by  argu- 
ment. .  .  .  The  real  state  of  the  case  is  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  not  of  a  controversy.  .  .  .  We  are  threatened 
with  an  immense  combination  of  the  Trades'  Unions  that  shall 
rule  the  political  as  well  as  the  industrial  action  of  every 
member." 

But,  it  added — the  cause  is  a  good  one. 

Thus,  from  the  consensus  of  opinions,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Conservatives  were  forced  to  take  up  the  Reform  ques- 
tion in  the  session  of  1867.  What  had  already  taken  place 
had  scared  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  these  little  acts, 
they  were  told,  were  merely  dress  rehearsals.4     The  Con- 

1  Westminster  Review,  January,  1867,  p.  185. 
tIbid.,  p.  187. 

'The  Times,  February  5,  1867,  editorial. 

4  Cf.  letter  of  Robert  Hartwell,  secretary  of  the  demonstration  com- 
mittee, in  the  Times,  December  12,  1866. 
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servatives,  refusing  to  deal  with  the  question,  could  have 
resigned,  but  such  action  would  have  been  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Liberals.  Hence  the  royal  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  mentioned  that  the  state  of  the*  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  would  receive  attention.1 

Public  opinion  made  it  necessary  that  the  Reform  question 
be  taken  up  again  and  at  once.  The  influence  of  the  Reform 
League  and  kindred  associations  upon  the  legislation  passed 
is  quite  a  different  question.  In  one  sense  that  influence  was 
very  great;  it  marked  any  bill  less  liberal  than  the  bill  of 
1866  as  unsatisfactory;  but  had  the  franchise  been  given  to 
those  paying  £5  in  the  towns,  many  of  the  Liberal  leaders  in 
the  associations  would  have  been  willing  to  repeat  John 
Bright's  statement  concerning  the  bill  of  1866:  "  The  Bill 
is  an  honest  Bill ;  and  if  it  is  the  least  the  Government  could 
offer,  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  greatest  which  the  Government 
could  carry  through  Parliament."  Whethejr  those  who 
wanted  the  whole  loaf  would  have  been  able  to  keep  the  agi- 
tation going  after  some  of  the  popular  leaders  had  dropped 
out  is,  of  course,  doubtful.  As  it  was,  Disraeli  did  give  pretty 
much  the  whole  loaf  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that 
he  was  forced  to  do  so.  Mr.  Potter,  speaking  to  Gladstone 
in  behalf  of  a  deputation  of  workingmen  representing  vari- 
ous organizations  of  London  artisans,  said  that  the  London 
workingmen  and  their  friends  in  the  country  called  for  a  resi- 
dential and  registered  manhood  suffrage,  but  they  did  not 
feel  bound  to  stick  by  that  demand  if  such  concessions  were 
made  to  them  as  would  permit  their  class  being  represented.2 
Another  speaker  said  the  working  classes  were  willing  to 
allow  their  claims  for  a  residential  and  registered  manhood 
suffrage  to  fall  into  abeyance  for  a  time  if  lodger  quali- 
fications of,  say  four  or  five  shillings  a  week,  were  adopted — 

1  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  4. 
*  Cf.  the  Times,  March  25,  1867. 
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a  concession  which  was  necessary  inasmuch  as  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  workingmen  in  London  to  become  house- 
holders. It  was  also  said  that  the  workingmen  did  not  want 
to  keep  up  the  agitation,  and  many  agreed  that  here  was  no 
necessity  for  the  secret  ballot — that  it  would  burden  the  bill. 
Gladstone  himself  was  strongly  in  favor  of  substituting  a 
£5  rating  franchise  for  the  borough  in  place  of  household 
suffrage.1  But  such  a  proposition  was  not  regarded  as 
favorable  to  the  working  class/'  Mr.  Lucraft,8  speaking  in 
July,  complained  that  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Manchester  party  had  been  trying  to  do  all  they  could 
to  trip  up  the  Government  and  make  the  bill  one  which 
would  not  enfranchise  half  those  it  now  would — that  the 
bill  went  too  far  for  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  who 
wanted  the  hard  line,  which  would  keep  the  people  from  the 
franchise.  He  said  he  would  sooner  depend  upon  a  Tory 
Government  than  upon  the  Manchester  party.4  Another 
speaker  at  the  meeting  said  that  he  never  had  any  faith  in 
Mr.  Bright,  who  had  never  said  a  word  in  favor  of  house- 
hold suffrage;  others  disagreed  with  this  sentiment,  claim- 
ing that  Bright  had  helped  them, — in  every  speech  since  1859 
had  always  stood  for  household  suffrage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reform  League  in  February,  when 
denouncing  the  Government  scheme,  had  declared  they  were 
afraid  the  Liberals  would  accept  halfway  measures,  in 
which  case  they  would  not  stop  the  present  agitation ;  that 
the  country  was  behind  them  and  they  were  prepared  to 
fight  not  only  the  Government  but  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.8     In  fact,  the  meetings  which  went  on  during  the 

1  Vvdejjiita,  pp.  206-7. 

2  Cf.  Mr.  Taylor's  speech  at  the  National  Reform  Union  meeting,  May 
10,  as  given  in  the  Times,  May  EX,  1867. 

•  Vide  supra,  p.  101. 

4  The  Times,  July  4,  1867. 

%Cf.  the  Times,  February  28,  1867. 
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spring  of  1867  as  formerly  were  very  decided  in  their 
criticisms  of  the  bill.  They  probably  did  much  to  educate 
the  Tory  party.  At  the  Reform  League  demonstration  in 
London,  February  11,  where  many  thousands  were  present, 
the  usual  resolutions  in  favor  of  residential  and  registered 
manhood  suffrage  and  the  secret  ballot  were  passed.1 
O'Donoghue,  head  of  the  Irish  Reform  League,  said  he  had 
just  come  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  according  to 
the  impression  left  on  his  mind  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  the 
Tory  party  intended,  if  they  could,  to  smuggle  a  Reform  bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  without  consulting  the 
people,  whereupon  his  audience  cried,  "  We  shall  turn  them 
out."  2  He  also  showed  the  necessity  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  unite  in  their  efforts  for  Reform.  As 
for  the  resolutions  3  which  the  Conservative  Government 
offered  early  in  the  session,  these  were  called  by  a  Birming- 
ham Reform  meeting  an  insult  to  the  country,  were  spoken 
of  by  delegates  of  the  Reform  League  as  wholly  unsuited 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis,  and  by  the 
Working  Men's  Association  as  a  mockery  and  an  insult.* 
At  a  Reform  demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square  (March 
2,  1867)  Mr.  Potter  declared  that  they  would  have  a  meet- 
ing every  Saturday  for  some  weeks  to  come.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  said  that  the  Tory  Standard  advised  the 
Government  to  consent  to  a  measure  and 

When  they  found  the  Tory  press  advising  household  suffrage 
it  showed  that  the  working  classes  had  screwed  the  Tory  Gov- 
ernment up  pretty  tightly.  .  .  .  They  would  hold  a  few  more 
of  these  meetings,  and  then,  if  they  found  that  did  not  do,  he 
thought  they  would  have  to  suggest  to  the  whole  of  the  work- 

^he  Times,  February  12,  1867. 
'Annual  Register,  1867,  chronicle,  p.  22. 

3  Vide  infra,  p.  193. 

4  This  sentiment  was  echoed  at  many  meetings. 
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ing  classes  throughout  the  country  a  week's  cessation  from 
business  and  .  .  .  then  he  should  advise  all  the  working  men 
to  walk  about  the  streets  of  this  great  metropolis  day  after 
day,  and  stop  all  the  traffic,  and  stop  all  business,  and  in  fact, 
render  themselves  a  public  nuisance.  ...  He  did  not  advo- 
cate physical  force,  but  after  the  money  which  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  the  sacrifices  which  the  working  classes  had  made, 
to  prove  that  they  were  earnest  in  their  demands,  and  to  show 
the  justice  of  their  being  entitled  to  the  franchise,  delay  was 
dangerous.1 

The  Reformers  at  Bradford  thought  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  Government  on  the  question  of  Reform  deserving  of 
the  strongest  reprobation  and  urged  the  Liberal  party  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  present  ministry.2 

The  Conservatives  on  the  eighteenth  of  March  finally 
brought  in  a  bill  based  on  household  suffrage  but  with  many 
fancy  franchises  appended  and  Mr.  Potter  at  Trafalgar 
Square  on  the  nineteenth  of  March  called  the  bill  political 
jugglery.8  Here  a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  meeting  the  Government  Reform  bill  is  a  mock- 
ery and  insult  to  the  people,  so  bad  and  vicious  in  principle 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  satisfactorily  amended  in  com- 
mittee; this  meeting,  therefore,  trusts  it  will  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  a  second  reading,  as  to  do  so  would  be  so  much 
time  thrown  away."  At  a  meeting  at  Birmingham  *  the 
recognition  of  household  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  boroughs  was  accepted  with  great  satisfaction ; 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  advantages  were  neutralized 
by  the  condition  which  limited  the  right  of  voting  to  those 
occupiers  who  paid  local  rates  directly,  and  by  the  unwise 

>Thc  Times,  March  4,  1867. 

'The  Times,  March  4,  1867. 

'Ibid.,  March  20,  1867. 

4  On  March  22;  cf.  the  Times  of  March  23,  1867. 
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innovation  of  dual  voting.  Many  were  the  protests,  too, 
against  the  residence  clause.1  The  London  Working  Men's 
Association  pledged  itself  (April  16)  in  the  event  of  the 
bill  passing  through  Parliament  in  its  present  shape — requir- 
ing a  personal  payment  of  rates  and  a  residential  qualifica- 
tion of  two  years,  with  the  omission  of  a  lodger  fran- 
chise— to  a  continued  and  increased  agitation  until  personal 
payment  of  rates  should  be  abolished,  the  term  of  residence 
reduced,  and  the  principles  of  residential  and  registered 
manhood  suffrage,  protected  by  the  ballot,  be  acknowledged 
by  the  Legislature.2  It  also  was  firmly  against  the  £5  rat- 
ing amendment  which  Gladstone  upheld.  At  a  great  Re- 
form demonstration  at  Birmingham  (April  22)  a  resolution 
stated  that  while  the  meeting  desired  to  maintain  peace,  law, 
and  order  in  the  country,  it  did  believe  that  the  continued 
obstructions  to  Reform,  and  the  treachery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  reference  to  the  great  constitutional  question, 
would  tend  to  exasperate  a  loyal  and  industrious  people  and, 
if  persevered  in,  would  ultimately  lead  to  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution.3 

The  Reformers,  however,  showed  their  pleasure  at  the 
changes  made  in  the  bill  which  were  favorable  to  them. 
At  the  Hyde  Park  meeting  of  May  6,  O'Donoghue  moved 
the  following  resolutions : 

That  this  meeting,  whilst  still  adhering  to  registered  and  resi- 
dential manhood  suffrage,  protected  by  the  ballot,  as  the  only 
really  efficient  measure  of  Reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people,  hails  with  satisfaction  the  withdrawal  ...  of  Lord 
Grosvenor's  proposed  amendment,4  and  the  majority  of   81 

1  Six  months  was  wanted  instead  of  two  years ;  cf.  infra,  p.  200. 
'  The  Times,  April  17,  1867. 

3  The  Times,  April  23,  1867. 

4  Earl  Grosvenor  had  given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  substitute  a 
£5  rating  for  household  suffrage. 
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on  the  same  evening  against  the  two  years'  residence  clause  in 
the  Government  bill,  and  earnestly  calls  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  to  make  that  bill  a  more  full  and  honest  measure 
for  the  execution  of  the  franchise  by  expunging  from  it  the 
rate-paying  clauses,  equalizing  the  borough  and  country  fran- 
chises on  the  principle  of  household  suffrage,  and  introducing 
a  provision  giving  a  vote  to  lodgers,  or  else  to  reject  that  bill 
altogether.1 

This  meeting,  however,  is  more  important  for  the  history  of 
the  rights  of  public  meetings  than  for  the  history  of  Reform. 
The  Government,  after  warning  the  Reformers  not  to  use 
Hyde  Park  as  a  meeting  place,  decided  that  it  had  taken  a 
wrong  position,  and,  although  arrangements  had  been  made 
that  nearly  five  thousand  of  the  metropolitan  police  massed 
together  in  the  park  should  prevent  a  second  Hyde  Park 
episode,  did  permit  the  meeting.  Colonel  Dickson  addressed 
his  "  fellow-trespassers,"  but  not  on  the  subject  of  Reform; 
he  was  positively  sick  of  the  subject.  He  thought  the  game 
was  in  their  hands  now.  "  You  have  done  the  trick. 
Don't  undo  it.  Be  steady  and  be  orderly.  Give  the  lie  to 
your  traducers."  And  the  well-attended  meeting  did  go  off 
quietly. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  did  away  with  the  compound  householder*  was  ac- 

1  The  Times,  May  7,  1867. 

'Compound  householders  (comprising  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 
number  of  householders)  were  those  who  made  an  agreement  with 
their  landlord  by  which  their  rates  were  paid  to  the  landlord.  The 
latter,  for  the  trouble  of  collecting,  was  given  a  percentage  off  by  the 
authorities  and,  therefore,  charged  his  tenants  not  the  full  rate  but  a 
reduced  (i.  e.,  a  composition)  rate.  The  tenants  who  compounded, 
however,  did  not  usually  have  their  names  on  the  register  and  could  not 
vote,  and  Disraeli  with  his  cry  of  "  personal  payment  of  rates "  had 
found  no  convenient  method  of  enfranchising  them  except  by  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  which  abolished  compounding  and  had  all  pay 
rates  "  personally "  and  thus  put  on  the  register. 
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cepted  by  the  Conservative  Government  and  a  great  obstruc- 
tion to  real  household  suffrage  had  gone.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Times  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  the  nation 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice; *  how  the  descent  had  been 
made  it  knew  not ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  entirely  sure  that  the 
nation  had  not  received  any  hurts ;  only  one  thing  was  cer- 
tain— the  nation  was  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

The  Reform  League  was,  of  course,  quite  willing  to  re- 
cognize its  own  importance  in  this  victory  for  the  Reform- 
ers. Mr.  Beales  said  "  it  was  the  greatest  farce  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  say  there  would  be  a  Reform  Bill  of  any  kind  but 
for  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  League.  The  Reform 
League  were  the  real  authors  of  the  Bill."  2  Others,  too, 
were  impressed  with  the  League's  influence.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League  said : 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  popular  movement,  so  effec- 
tively and,  at  the  same  time,  so  legally  and  peacefully  con- 
ducted by  the  two  combined  associations  has  been  the  main 
instrument  in  turning  the  present  holders  of  power  from  the 
opponents  of  the  limited  Reform  Bill  of  last  Session  into  the 
advocates  of  household  suffrage  and  something  more.  I  say 
of  something  more,  because  the  lodger  franchise  plainly  inter- 
dicts and  must  in  the  end  break  up  the  restrictive  principles 
of  the  present  Bill.3 

Disraeli  was  not  keen  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  an 
association  many  of  whose  leading  members  were  affiliated 
with  the  Liberal  party.  Rather  was  it  to  his  interests  to 
have  the  Conservative  party  recognized  as  the  important 
factor  in  granting  the  franchise.  That  some  of  the  work- 
ingmen  were  grateful  to  him  for  the  part  he  had  played  was 

1  The  Times,  May  30,  1867,  editorial. 

J  Report  of  League  meeting  in  the  Times  of  May  30,  1867. 

'Given  in  the  Times,  June  17,  1867. 
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proved  by  the  deputation  of  artisans  to  the  Government  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  which  expressed  itself  as  opposed  to) 
the  Reform  League  but  "  hoped  that  artisans  would  show 
their  gratitude  to  the  Government  which  had  enfranchised 
them."  *  Already  a  Conservative  League  had  been  formed 2 
and  a  deputation  had  assured  8  Disraeli  that  Conservative 
feeling  was  spreading  throughout  the  country — a  fact  of 
which  he  had  convincing  proof  in  connection  with  seventeen 
associations  which  the  workingmen  of  Yorkshire  had  joined 
because  they  felt  that  his  party  was  the  true  and  only  friend 
of  the  working  classes.  Goldwin  Smith  saw  the  head  of 
the  Tory  Government  "  decoying  the  workingmen,  who 
a  few  months  ago  were  being  reviled  amid  the  vociferous 
cheers  of  the  Tory  party,  into  an  alliance  with  the  Tory 
oligarchy  against  the  middle  and  commercial  classej." 

It  was,  of  course,  recognized  that  the  suffrage  was  desired 
as  a  means  to  an  end.4  Many  speeches  already  quoted  tend 
to  show  this.  It  was  felt  that  a  reformed  House  would  do 
away,  in  part,  with  class  government,  or  would  at  least  give 
the  working  class  an  opportunity^  to  have  its  grievances 
heard;  that  some  serious  "  social  maladies  "  would  be  helped 
or  cured;  that  the  economic  conditions  due  to  the  acts  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  would  be  improved.  Class 
government  and  many  of  the  social  evils  could  have  been 
and  were  complained  of  during  most  of  the  preceding  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  terrible  economic  distress 
causing  suffering  and  irritation  had  been  brought  in  great 
part  by  the  panic  of  May,  1866,  the  effects  of  which  were 
very  patent  during  the  autumn  of  1866  and  the  whole  of 
1867. 

»The  Times,  June  10,  1867. 

'Notice  in  the  Times,  April  30,  1867;  cf.  also  News  of  the  World, 
May  5,  1867. 
*Cf.  the  Times,  May  1,  1867. 
'Cf.  editorial  of  the  Times,  June  17,  1867. 
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Complaints  against  class  government  were  frequent. 
That  it  was  unjust1  to  refuse  to  labor  the  tribunals  given 
so  freely  to  capital,  unjust  not  to  legalize  and  regulate  trade 
unions  as  unions  of  apothecaries,  surgeons  and  barristers 
were  legalized  and  regulated,  was  the  feeling  of  many.  It 
was  said  2  that  probably  a  reformed  Parliament  would  take 
a  little  more  pains  to>  help  on  the  improvements  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  lower  class,  and  a  little  less  to  compensate  land- 
owners for  the  cattle  plague.3  "  Even  their  (♦.  e.,  the  Lib- 
erals') most  advanced  politician,  John  Bright,"  wrote  an 
artisan  to  the  Times,  "  cannot  so  far  forget  his  class  and 
the  class  that  vote  for  him  as  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
Master  and  Servant  Act  and  will  probably  vote  for  an  Adul- 
lamite  amendment  instead  of  repeal."  4  To  many,  the 
words  of  the  pamphleteer  sounded  like  an  axiom :  "  We 
have  the  germs  of  a  representative  Government,  and  we 
know  that  this,  like  truth  brought  to  light,  will  always  rep- 
resent itself,  and  advance  the  interests,  and  the  interests 
only,  that  it  represents."  B 

Complaints  against  other  "social  sores  "  were  not  few  in 
number.  The  state  of  the  great  cities  and  of  the  laborers, 
homes  therein  was  described  6  as  heart-rending :  in  many  of 
the  towns  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  the  number  of 
persons  who  herded  together  in  habitations  scarcely  ven- 
tilated, drained  imperfectely  or  not  at  all,  with  no  water 
supply  and,  in  reference  to  the  filth,  indecency,  and  pestil- 
ential condition  of  which,  no  language  can  be  too  unmeasured, 
had  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.     In  the  rural 

1  Cf.  the  Spectator,  January  19,  1867. 

^Macmillan's,  April,  1867,  p.  533. 

8  Vide  supra,  p.  65. 

'The  Times,  August  29,  1866. 

5  W.  F.  Stanley,  Proposition  for  a  New  Reform  Bill,  p.  7. 

°Cf.  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vii,  pp.  269  et  seq. 
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districts  the  great  proportion  lived  in  hovels.  Landowners 
in  these  sections  were  unwilling  to  allow  cottages  to  be  built 
upon  their  property  lest  the  rates  be  increased;  in  the  cities 
the  workingmen  had  not  money  with  which  to  buy  land  for 
dwellings.1     In  any  case  the  government  did  nothing. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  educational  system  were  mentioned 
time  and  again.2  The  North  British  Review  in  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  said: 

The  notorious  facts  cannot  be  gainsaid, — that  our  agricultural 
population  is  for  the  most  part  uninstructed  mentally,  and  un- 
developed even  to  stupidity;  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  town  population  never  go  near  a  school,  and  grow  up  in 
absolute  brutality ;  that  not  one-half  of  the  children  of  fitting 
age  are  to  be  found  under  instruction,  and  that  of  those  who 
do  attend  or  have  attended  school  with  tolerable  regularity,  a 
large  proportion  have  their  education  cut  short  at  an  age  which 
leaves  little  prospect  of  their  retaining  what  they  have  ac- 
quired, and  that  these  have  few  opportunities  of  supplement- 
ing their  deficiencies  in  later  years.  In  short,  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  taking  the  country  through,  a  fair  and  useful  de- 
gree of  instruct edness  ...  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
while  the  mass,  reckoning  them  by  the  millions,  is  deplorably 
and  disgracefully  without  the  rudiments  of  culture.3 

Pauperism,  too,  was  a  great  crying  evil.  One  tenth  of 
our  revenue,  one  twentieth  of  the  population — said  one 
writer  4 — sink  in  the  abyss.  Bright  declared  that  the  ruling 
classes  in  England  had  miserably  failed ;  there  were  1,200,000 
paupers  in  the  country.8    And  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867, 

'The  North  British  Review,  new  series,  vol.  viii  (1867),  pp.  514  and  515. 

*Cf.  Fortnightly  Review,  September  15, 1866;  Eraser's,  November,  1866. 

'The  North  British  Review,  new  series,  vol  viii  (1867),  "The  Social 
Sores  of  Great  Britain,"  pp.  512  and  513. 

4  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vii,  p.  271. 

6 John  Bright,  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform  (London,  1866), 
speech  at  Glasgow,  p.  32. 
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it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  time  when  pauperism  was  in- 
creasing greatly  in  comparison  with  the  winter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  increase  was  felt  to  be  due  to  the 
financial  panic.1  Indeed,  added  to  those  "  social  maladies" 
which  a  reformed  House  would  partially  or  completely  cure, 
were  those  ailments  vaguely  called  economic,  which  this 
same  reformed  House  must  relieve. 

What,  in  summary,  can  be  said  as  to  the  influence  of 
popular  demand  upon  the  Reform  movement  ?  In  the  early 
'sixties,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  there  was  no  agitation. 
But  events  happening  at  home  and  abroad  were  not  un- 
favorable to  Reform ;  at  home  a  more  liberal  ministry  came 
into  power  with  the  death  of  Palmerston  in  1865 ;  in  Amer- 
ica, a  democratic  North  sympathized  with  by  the  English 
workingmen,  had  conquered  an  aristocratic  South ;  Italy  was 
well  on  the  way  to  unification  under  a  somewhat  liberal 
government ;  in  Germany,  it  was  said,  Bismarck  was  grant- 
ing an  extensive  suffrage.  There  were  those  who»  thought 
that  England  should  grant  privileges  to  her  working  classes. 
The  Reform  League,  formed  in  1865,  tried  by  the  help  of 
such  orators  at  John  Bright,  W.  E.  Forster  and  other  radical 
Liberals  to  start  an  agitation.  The  attempt  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful, however,  and  only  once — during  the  Easter  re- 
cess of  1866 — did  it  appear  as  if  the  country  had  been  stirred. 
The  agitation,  such  as  it  was,  soon  diminished,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  seemed  to  be  quite  unmoved.  But  with 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  of  1866.  numerous  Reform  meetings 
again  were  held.  The  arguments  of  Lowe,  applicable 
against  any  extension  of  the  suffrage,  aroused  the  working 
classes;  distress  and  discontent  with  the  economic  condition 
followed  the  commercial  panic  in  May ;  the  Hyde  Park  inci- 

1  Vide,  for  instance,  in  the  Times,  January  14,  1867,  the  letter  of  W.  M. 
Bullivant;  vide,  also,  the  Times,  January  22,  1867. 
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dent  advertised  the  Reform  question  throughout  the  land  in 
a  most  striking  manner.  The  Reform  League,  having 
gained  an  advantage  at  Hyde  Park,  followed  up  this  suc- 
cess by  calling  together  the  workingmen  in  orderly  but  mon- 
ster Reform  meetings  during  the  autumn  of  1866.  On 
most  occasions  John  Bright  was  the  chief  speaker.  The 
press  already  alarmed  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  because 
of  the  activity  of  the  Fenians,  thought  the  nation  had  cause 
to  worry  when  the  trade  unions  came  out  strongly  for  Re- 
form. The  Conservative  Government,  reading  "  the  signs 
of  the  times  "  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  Reform 
bill.  Bright  had  written  to  Disraeli  telling  him  that  a  Tory 
Reform  bill  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Commons  and  the  Re- 
form associations.  A  bill  containing  a  £5  borough  and  a 
£10  or  £12  county  franchise  clause,  he  thought,  would  be 
acceptable  to  both.  Disraeli,  who,  to  stop  the  agitation,  had 
to  grant  at  least  these  conditions,  did  follow  much  more 
closely  the  various  requests  and  demands  of  Reform  speakers. 
The  various  reasons  assigned  for  his  actions  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  Any  history  of  the  Reform  bill  of  1867  which 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  influence  of  the  agitation  of  the 
working  class  and  especially  of  that  part  of  the  working  class 
represented  by  the  trade  unions  is  incomplete. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Official  Attitude  Toward  Reform 

As  opposed  to  the  popular  attitude  toward  Reform  there 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  official  attitude  toward 
the  question.  By  official  attitude  is  meant  not  only  the 
attitude  of  those  men  chosen  to  carry  on  the  Government  of 
the  country,  but  the  attitude  of  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  either  as  individuals  or  as  combined  in  parties. 
Inasmuch  as  there  was  little  popular  pressure  during  the 
period  that  the  Reform  bill  of  1866  was  under  considera- 
tion, a  study  of  the  action  of  the  parties  and  of  the  argu- 
ments used  for  and  against  Reform  on  that  occasion  may 
well  serve  to  show  what  official  England  thought  of  the  Re- 
form question. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Palmerston,  the  head 
of  the  Government  during  the  early  'sixties,  was  against  any 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  He  was  a  statesman  of  the  old 
English  aristocratic  type,  and  stood  for  liberalism  on  the 
Continent  but  against  any  democratic  government  for  Eng- 
land. The  two  great  parties  as  a  whole  backed  up  his  ad- 
ministration; they  said  that  they  were  for  a  "well-con- 
sidered measure  of  reform,"  as  "  opposed  to  any  revolu- 
tionary change,"  but  at  the  same  time  declared  it  useless  to 
take  up  the  question  so  long  as  the  public  was  not  interested. 
It  was  a  period  when  there  prevailed  so  great  a  harmony  of 
tone  between  Whig  and  Tory  that  one  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish them.1    As  the  Annual  Register  said : 

1  The  Westminster  Review,  "  Parliament  and  Reform,"  April,  1865, 
P-  503;  Quarterly  Review,  "  The  Six  Year  Old  Parliament,"  July,  1865. 
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The  spirit  of  party  .  .  .  appeared  to  have  lost  nearly  all  its 
acrimony,  and  even  a  large  share  of  its  vitality,  both  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country  at  large ;  it  seemed  as  if  few  ques- 
tions remained  to  divide  in  any  material  degree  the  opinions 
of  the  different  sections  of  politicians.  Some  of  the  prominent 
men  on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  hesitate 
openly  to  avow  their  indifference  to  party  bonds  and  watch- 
words.1 

The  Government,  moreover,  enjoyed  to  a  great  degree, 
public  confidence. 

But  with  the  death  of  Palmerston  in  October,  1865,  there 
came  a  change.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Annual  Register 
that  none  of  his  colleagues,  however  powerful  in  intellect  or 
mature  in  experience,  was  likely  to  equal  the  departed  chief 
in  that  address  and  tact  so  necessary  to  hold  together  the 
somewhat  diverse  elements  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.2  And,  where,  indeed,  would  be  found  the 
statesman  who  could  remove  the  fears  or  conciliate  the  sup- 
port of  the  Opposition,  for  the  Conservative  party,  in  spite 
of  its  attempt  at  Reform  in  1859,  was  strongly  against  any 
radical  change ! 

Earl  Russell,  head  of  the  new  ministry,  was,  it  was  said, 
by  birth,  by  education,  by  family  traditions  and  political 
connection  a  Whig  of  the  usual  conviction,  believing  that  the 
real  Constitution  of  England  was  an  oligarchical  Consti- 
tution.3 It  is  true  that  he  had  stood  for  Reform  many  times 
since  1832,  but  too  often  he  had  not  been  over-energetic  in 
the  cause.  Besides  he  was  growing  old  and  would  need 
much  assistance  from  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

1  Annual  Register,  1864,  p.  3. 

■ Annual  Register,  1865,  p.  159. 

*  Vide  Blackwood's,  "  The  New  Ministry,"  August,  1866,  p.  262.  On 
characteristics  of  Russell,  cf.  Walpole,  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  vol. 
ii,  p.  409. 
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chequer.  Gladstone  was,  indeed,  the  man  on  whom  much 
hinged.  Entering  Parliament  as  a  Tory  he  had  gone  over 
to  the  Liberal  side,  not,  as  he  said,1  by  any  arbitrary  act, 
but  by  the  slow  and  resistless  forces  of  conviction.  Since 
his  suffrage  speech  of  1864  2  the  Conservatives  had  become 
very  suspicious  of  him,  and  many  of  the  Radicals  had  pre- 
tended to  see  in  him  a  convert.3  The  Quarterly  Revietv 
in  writing  on  the  situation  said : 

The  real  and  pressing  danger  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership 
will  undoubtedly  be  his  newly-formed  views  upon  Reform. 
Or  rather,  to  put  it  more  generally,  there  will  be  the  dangers 
arising  from  any  Liberal  majority  when  once  the  restraining 
influence  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  taken  away.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Liberal  party  differs  from  the  Conservative 
party  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  body.  In  the  Con- 
servative party  there  may  be  here  and  there  individual  eccen- 
tricities. ...  It  is  an  old  remark  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Rad- 
icals differ  more  from  each  other,  in  point  of  political  opinion, 
than  the  Whigs  and  the  Conservatives.4 

Indeed,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to 
make  a  threefold  division  of  the  Liberal  party  rather  than 
the  mentioned  twofold  division  of  Radicals  and  Whigs. 
There  were  the  Liberals  proper,  following  party  bonds  and 
party  creeds,  whipped  into  line  under  Gladstone.  There  was 
a  conservative  element,  opposed  upon  principle  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage.  Finally  the  Radical  party,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  before,  stood  strongly  for  a  change 
in  the  franchise  qualifications. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  130,  debate  of  April  27,  1866. 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  37. 

3  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  pp.  127  et  seq. ;  vide,  also,  Quarterly 
Review,  July,  1865. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1865,  p.  291. 
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Robert  Lowe,  member  for  Calne,  came  during  the  sessions 
of  1866  and  1867,  to  be  the  great  leader  of  the  conservative 
element  in  the  Liberal  party.  Although  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  of  i860,  when  Lord  Russell  introduced 
a  Reform  bill,  his  hostility  to  the  1866  bill  was  based  on  an 
anti-democratic  principle.  Back  of  him  were  to  stand  about 
forty  Liberals,1 — enough  to  defeat  the  bill  and  turn  out  the 
ministry.  Their  attitude  caused  Bright  to  write  of  the 
"  forty  thieves  "  and  the  "  forty  traitors  " 2  and  to  them  was 
applied  generally  the  name  "  Adullamites."  • 

John  Bright  was  the  leader  of  the  Radicals.  "  Radical  " 
as  applied  to  Bright  must  be  used  with  quotations  since,  in 
some  important  respects,  he  was  not  progressive.  For  in- 
stance, he  was  willing  enough  to  confess  to  his  opposition 
to  factory  legislation  for  adults,  male  and  female.  But  he 
was  a  non-conformist  and  he  had  joined  Cobden  in  the  fight 
against  the  Corn  Laws.  The  term  "  Radical,"  however, 
was  applied  because  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure the  franchise  for  the  working  class — a  matter  in  which 
Cobden  did  not  display  unusual  activity.  His  work  during 
the  'fifties  was  important  and  when  the  bill  of  1866  was 
brought  in,  he  was  willing  to  accept  it  as  the  best  the  Gov- 
ernment could  give  at  that  time. 

Such  were  the  factions  which  Gladstone  must  keep  to- 
gether if  he  were  to  pass  a  Reform  bill.  According  to  the 
Grey  Papers,*  Gladstone,  in  talking  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  admitted  that  there  was  no  strong  feel- 
ing for  Reform  among  his  constituents,  but  his  majority  of 

'For  list  vide  Harris,  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament, 
pp.  471  and  473. 

'Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  356. 

8  For  origin  of  term  vide  infra,  p.  147. 

*  October  22,  1865 ;  quoted  from  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  198  and  199. 
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eighty  bothered  him.  "  They,"  he  said,  "  will  expect  some 
action;  " — to  which  the  Speaker  answered: 

No  doubt  a  majority  of  eighty,  agreed  on  any  point,  would 
expect  action.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  bill,  when  the 
whole  party  was  for  the  bill,  the  course  was  clear.  But  is  the 
party  agreed  now?  The  point  it  was  agreed  upon  was  to 
support  Lord  Palmerston's  government.  But  was  that  in 
order  to  pass  a  strong  measure  of  reform?  Suppose  that  the 
country  is  satisfied  with  the  foreign  policy,  and  the  home 
policy,  and  the  financial  policy,  and  wants  to  maintain  these 
and  their  authors,  and  does  not  want  great  changes  of  any 
kind? 

Whatever  Gladstone  may  have  believed  about  the  popular 
attitude,  the  Government  of  which  he  was  the  conspicuous 
figure,  brought  in  a  Reform  bill  on  March  12,  1866. 
Friends  said  that  his  action  was  due  to  firm  conviction  that 
the  working  class  was  not  represented  in  any  proportion  to 
their  numbers  and  in  accordance  with  their  share  of  the  in- 
come of  the  country ; l  by  others  it  was  declared  that  he  was 
led  on  by  Russell  who  felt  he  must  take  up  the  question  or 
be  guilty  of  forfeiting  a  pledge.2  Enemies  of  the  adminis- 
tration suggested  that  political  advantages  had  become  an 
important  factor.3  The  Radicals  had  gained  *  somewhat 
at  the  election  of  1865,  and  though  yet  a  small  minority, 
they  were  8  an  energetic  and  resolute  party  who  were  mak- 
ing the  Reform  question  their  platform.  The  Liberals,  after 
the  death  of   Palmerston,   needed   some  added  strength. 

1  Cf.  statement  of  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1866,  p.  265. 

'C/.  Frazer's,  January,  1866,  p.  6,  and  William  Rathbone,  The  Rock 
Ahead  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1867),  p.  5. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1866,  p.  266. 

4  James  Howard  Harris  Malmesbury,  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Mvnister  ;  an 
Autobiography,  2  vols.  (London,  1884),  vol.  ii,  p.  340. 

• Frazer's,  August,  1865,  p.  136. 
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Therefore,  said  the  Opposition  press,  they  surrendered  to 
the  Radicals  and  appointed  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Forster 
to  the  Government.1  As  for  the  bill  they  brought  in, — that 
was  but  the  great  game  of  twenty-five  years  ago  played  over 
again  2 — an  attempt  to  keep  the  influence  of  the  party  from 
waning  by  handing  out  the  franchise  little  by  little  to  grate- 
ful constituents.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  at  a  Reform  meet- 
ing at  Bradford,  in  November,  1865,  gave  a  summary  of  his 
opinion  on  internal  politics  and  Reform,  and,  of  course,  did 
not  make  mention  of  any  advantages  which  might  accrue  to 
those  passing  the  bill.  He  considered  Reform  in  the  ascen- 
dent because:  (1)  Palmerston  was  no  longer  Premier; 
(2)  Russell  was  the  head  of  the  Government;  (3)  Gladstone 
was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  had  been  rejected 
by  Oxford;  (4)  a  large  majority  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  had  actually  pledged  themselves  to  Reform  in 
their  election  addresses;  (5)  a  new  Parliament  and  a  new 
ministry  was  ready  for  work,  and  "  there  is  more  hope  in 
the  new  than  in  the  old.  of  which  indeed,  there  was  no 
hope."  8  On  the  other  hand  there  were  certain  signs  of 
opposition ;  there  were  many  waverers  in  the  Liberal  ranks. 
Many  did  not  want  Reform  though  ready  to  vote  for  it,  if 
necessary.  All  were  afraid  of  being  sent  adrift  by  the  bill 
and  of  losing  their  dearly  bought  seats  after  one  or  two  years 
cf  unquiet  possession. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  on  March  twelfth.  After  that 
portion  of  the  Queen's  speech  which  referred  to  Reform  had 
been  read  by  the  clerk,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
in  a  House  crowded  with  curious  members  and  strangers 

1  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1866,  pp.  252-253 ;  vide  also  J.  H.  Murchi- 
son,  The  Conservatives  and  "  Liberals,"  p.  xii. 

1  Blackwood's,  February,  1866,  pp.  144  et  scq. 

8  As  discussed  in  an  editorial  of  the  Times,  November  25,  1865;  for  the 
speech,  vide  the  Times,  November  24,  1865. 
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to  state  its  provisions.  Few  ministers  —  said  he  *  —  have 
risen  in  recent  years  to  address  this  House  under  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which  at  this  moment  attend  my  own 
position  and  present  task.  Although  the  difficulties  be  con- 
centrated in  their  greatest  weight  upon  us,  yet,  they  are 
not  ours  alone.  The  interest  in  the  successful  solution  of 
this  problem  is  an  interest  common  to  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  every  party,  and  every  section  of  a  party 
that  sits  within  these  walls.  By  no  less  than  five  adminis- 
trations, and  in  no  less  than  five  Queen's  speeches  before  that 
of  the  present  year,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  ac- 
quainted by  the  sovereign,  under  the  advice  of  her  consti- 
tutionally appointed  ministers,  that  the  time,  in  their  judg- 
ment, had  arrived  when  the  representation  of  the  people 
ought  to  undergo  revision.  The  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment naturally  made  the  Government  feel  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  right  that  the  sense  of  representatives 
of  the  people  should  again  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  electoral  system.  The  duty  of  the 
Government  in  this  respect  was  a  very  plain  one.  Hence 
they  had  taken  measures  to  obtain  information  which  could 
throw  light  on  the  case.  The  statistics  obtained  showed  that 
the  working  class,  which  ought,  owing  to  its  advance  in 
education,  in  social  conduct,  in  self-command  and  power  of 
endurance,  and  avidity  for  knowledge,  to  have  borne  an  in- 
creasing and  growing  proportion  has  borne  a  dwindling  and 
diminishing  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  town 
constituency. 

As  to  the  measure  itself — was  it  to  be  complete?  Would 
it  deal  with  the  franchise  in  England  and  in  Wales,  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Ireland  ?  Would  it  take  into  consideration  that 
whole  group  of  questions  included  in  the  common  phrase, 
"redistribution  of  seats?  "     Would  it  treat  of  the  question 

1  Cf.  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  pp.  19  et  seq. 
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of  the  boundary  of  boroughs  ?  Would  it  concern  itself  with 
the  corrupt  practises  at  elections  and  with  the  administra- 
tive machinery  for  registration  and  for  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions ?  Inasmuch  as  time  and  space  are  not  yet  annihilated, 
declared  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  such  a  measure 
cannot  now  be  discussed.  He  thought  it  quite  impossible  to 
do  more  than  to  look  at  what  came  first  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, the  electoral  franchise.  According  to  his  pro- 
posal the  occupation  franchise  in  the  counties  was  to  be 
reduced  from  £50  to  £14.  This  was  an  occupation  franchise, 
not  of  land  alone  but  of  a  house  with  land.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  172,000  voters  would  be  added,  but  from  the  mid- 
dle class,  since  the  number  of  persons  properly  belonging  to 
the  working  classes  who  had  a  £14  rental  franchise  would 
be  so  very  small  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  calcula- 
tion. Copyholders  and  leaseholders  having  property  within 
limits  of  boroughs  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  county 
within  which  it  lay  under  the  same  condition  as  freeholders.1 
By  a  savings-bank  franchise  for  adult  male  depositors  of 
£50  who  possessed  that  deposit  for  two  years,  10,000  td 
15,000  persons  were  to  be  added.  Such  a  special  franchise 
would  have  its  principal  operation  in  the  counties.  In  the 
town  constituencies  some  60,000  persons  above  the  £10  line 
were  to  be  enfranchised  by  abolishing  the  law  allowing  land- 
lords by  arrangement  with  the  parish  officers  to  pay  rates  for 
rate-paying  householders,  by  new  provisions  causing  the 
compound  householders  to  be  treated  like  rate-paying  house- 
holders, and  by  putting  lodgers  who  occupied  rooms  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  £10  on  the  same  footing  as  those  hold- 
ing tenements.  For  enfranchisement  below  the  line  the  clear 
annual  value  as  determined  by  the  gross  estimated  rental 
was  taken  as  the  basis.2    Because  a  £6  rental  would  give 

1  Freeholders  in  boroughs  who  did  not  occupy  their  property  could 
vote  in  the  county  in  which  the  borough  was  situated. 

2  The  gross  estimated  rental  is  defined  by  the  25  and  26  Vict,  c  103 
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242, ocx)  new  voters  and  would  place  the  working  class  in  a 
majority,  a  proposal  to  use  such  a  figure,  thought  the 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  Parlia- 
ment. Hence  a  clear  annual  value  of  £7  was  chosen  as  the 
dividing  line.  By  such  a  provision  144,000  would  be  en- 
franchised, who,  taken  with  those  of  the  working  class  now 
voting,  126,000,  and  those  to  be  added  above  the  £10  line, 
60,000,  would  make  a  total  of  330,000  voters  belonging  to 
the  working  class  as  against  362,000  voters  of  classes  other 
than  the  working  class-  The  bill  in  itself  would  enfranchise 
204,000  persons  in  the  towns,  and  172,000  in  the  counties, 
not  including  about  24,000  added  by  clauses  relating  to  the 
copyhold,  leasehold,  and  savings-bank  franchises,  or  400,000 
altogether.1  Apropos  of  the  proportion  of  the  new  consti- 
tuency to  the  total  householders,  it  was  said  that  the  actual 
constituency  represented  36  per  cent  of  the  male  occupiers, 
that  the  proposed  constituency  would  represent  51  per  cent 
of  those  male  occupiers,  and  that  of  the  working  classes 
there  would  be  in  the  towns  330,000  enfranchised  against 
588,000  unenfranchised.  A  clause  disqualifying  from  vot- 
ing, persons  employed  in  the  government  yards  while  so  em- 
ployed, was  also  promised. 

In  conclusion  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said : 

If  issue  is  taken  adversely  upon  this  Bill,  I  hope  it  will  be 
above  all  a  plain  and  direct  issue.  I  trust  it  will  be  taken 
upon  the  question  whether  there  is  or  is  not  to  be  an  enfran- 
chisement downwards,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  at  all.  .  .  .  We  can- 
to be  "  the  rent  at  which  the  hereditament  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  let  from  year  to  year,  free  of  all  usual  tenants'  rates  and  taxes,  and 
tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  if  any ; "  a  rateable  value  was  obtained 
from  the  gross  estimated  rental  by  making  various  deductions  (which 
varied  extremely  in  different  places). 

1  There  was  much  disagreement  over  Gladstone's  statistics.  Many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  thought  the  proportion  of  working- 
men  greater  than  shown,  others  much  less. 
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not  consent  to  look  upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  al- 
though it  may  be,  to  the  political  power  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  as  if  it  were  an  addition  fraught  with  mischief 
and  with  danger.  We  cannot  look,  and  we  hope  no  man  will 
look,  upon  it  as  upon  some  Trojan  horse  approaching  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled  with  armed  men,  bent  upon 
ruin,  plunder,  and  conflagration.  We  cannot  join  in  comparing 
it  with  that  monstrum  infelix — we  cannot  say — 

" — scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 
Foeta  armis :  mediaeque  minans  illabitur  urbi." 

I  believe  that  those  persons  whom  we  ask  you  to  enfranchise 
ought  rather  to  be  welcomed  as  you  would  welcome  recruits 
to  your  army  or  children  to  your  family. 

The  reception  of  the  measure  on  the  first  night  could  not 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Laing,  usually 
a  supporter  of  the  Government,  was  opposed  to  reopening 
a  question  which  he  thought  had  been  settled  long  since,  and 
at  a  period  of  the  session  when  there  was  not  time  to  give 
full  and  fair  consideration  to  the  whole  subject.1  He  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  express  the  opinions  he  had,  because 
he  believed  they  were  held  by  many  of  the  moderate  Liberal 
party  and  he  felt  bound  to  express  his  deep  disappointment 
that  the  Government  had  resolved  to  deal  with  the  matter 
piecemeal,  and  not  by  one  comprehensive  measure.  The 
House  was  asked  to  support  the  bill  on  pledges  given  some 
years  ago.  For  himself  he  had  given  no  pledge  on  enter- 
ing Parliament  but  a  promise  generally  to  support  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration,  and  he  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  violate  that  pledge,  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit. 
Would  Lord  Palmerston  have  consented,  in  the  face  of  the 
returns  recently  presented  to  the  House,  to  introduce  a 
measure  proposing  to  lower  the  franchise  without  redistribu- 
ting the  seats,  to  reopen  an  agitation  the  issue  of  which  none 

1  Hansard,  voL  clxxxii,  pp.  75  tt  seq. 
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could  foresee,  to  offer  them1  a  Reform  bill  which  was  not 
final  and  contained  no  element  of  security  ? 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Horsman  also  showed  the 
attitude  of  the  conservative  faction  of  the  Liberal  party. 
He  attacked  the  bill  as  the  work  of  Bright — it  was,  in  short, 
the  old  battle  revived — the  Member  for  Birmingham  and 
Lord  Russell  against  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
country.  Judging  Bright  by  his  political  principles,  he  was 
not  an  Englishman  but  an  alien,  not  a  believer  in  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  but  as  ardent  a  Republican  as  President 
Johnson  himself.1  Bright,  however,  proved  himself  able 
during  the  following  debates  to  retort  effectively  to  any  and 
all  slurs.  On  the  thirteenth  of  March  Mr.  Lowe  in  a  well 
prepared  speech  showed  himself  to  be  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
Horsman  and  Mr.  Laing.  He  spoke  against  any  extension 
of  the  franchise.  Seldom  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
any  speaker  to  utter  in  Parliament  words  more  significant 
of  opposition  to  thorough-going  democracy  than  these 
spoken  by  Lowe  on  this  occasion : 

Let  any  Gentleman  consider  the  constituencies  he  has  had  the 
honor  to  be  concerned  with.  If  you  want  venality,  if  you 
want  ignorance,  if  you  want  drunkenness  and  facility  for 
being  intimidated;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want  impul- 
sive, unreflecting,  and  violent  people,  where  do  you  look  for 
them  in  the  constituencies?  Do  you  go  to  the  top  or  to  the 
bottom?  It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  allege  that  since  the  Re- 
form Bill  the  sins  of  the  constituencies  or  the  voters  are 
mainly  comprised  between  i2o  and  £10.  But,  then,  it  has 
been  said  the  iio  shopkeepers,  and  lodginghouse  keepers,  and 
beerhouse  keepers,  are  an  indifferent  class  of  people;  but  get 
to  the  artizan,  and  there  you  will  see  the  difference.  It  is  a 
sort  of  theory  the  ancients  had  about  the  north  wind.  The 
ancients  observed  that  a9  they  went  further  to  the  north  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  pp.  90-114. 
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wind  got  colder.  Colder  and  colder  it  got  the  further  they 
went,  just  as  the  constituencies  get  worse  and  worse  the 
nearer  you  approach  £10.  They  reasoned  in  this  way — If  it 
is  so  cold  when  you  are  in  front  of  the  north  wind,  how  very 
warm  it  would  be  if  you  could  only  get  behind  it.  And,  there- 
fore, they  imagined  for  themselves  a  blessed  land  we  have  all 
read  of,  where  the  people,  called  the  Hyperboreans,  were 
always  perfectly  warm,  happy  and  virtuous,  because  they  had 
got  to  the  other  side  of  the  north  wind.  It  is  the  same  view 
that  my  right  honorable  Friend  takes  with  respect  to  the  £10 
franchise — if  you  go  a  little  lower  you  get  into  the  virtuous 
stratum.  We  know  what  those  persons  are  who  live  in  small 
houses — we  have  had  experience  of  them  under  the  name  of 
"  freemen  "  —  and  no  better  law,  I  think,  could  have  been 
passed  than  that  which  disfranchised  them  altogether.1 

Such  words  quoted  as  a  whole  or  in  part  by  opponents  of 
Lowe  became  far  more  effective  as  a  means  of  stirring  up 
the  working  classes  than  as  any  obstacle  to  democratic  ten- 
dencies.2 

The  members  of  the  Radical  wing  were  of  course  not  any 
too  pleased  with  the  actions  and  words  of  the  dissenters. 
Mr.  Fawcett  referred  to  Mr.  Horsman  as  an  "  honorable 
gentleman  who  sits  on  the  Liberal  benches,  and  is  always  en- 
thusiastically cheered  by  the  Conservatives  who  sit  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House."  8  Bright  suggested  that  Lowe 
was  resentful  because  out  of  office : 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
That  pleasing,  anxious  office  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  Treasury, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?  "  * 

As  for  Horsman : 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  pp.  147-148. 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  100. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  200. 
1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  219. 
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The  right  honorable  Gentleman  is  the  first  of  the  new  party 
who  has  expressed  his  great  grief  by  his  actions — who  has 
retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political  cave  of  Adullam — 
and  he  has  called  about  him  every  one  that  was  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented.  The  right  honorable  Gentle- 
man has  been  long  anxious  to  form  a  party  in  this  House. 
There  is  scarcely  at  this  side  of  the  House  any  one  who  is  able 
to  address  the  House  with  effect  or  to  take  much  part  in  our 
debates  that  he  has  not  tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  or 
cabal — and  lastly,  the  right  honorable  Gentleman  has  succeeded 
in  hooking  the  right  honorable  Gentleman  the  member  for 
Calne  (Mr.  Lowe).  I  know  there  was  an  opinion  expressed 
many  years  ago  by  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  of 
the  Cabinet,  that  two  men  would  make  a  party.  When  a  party 
is  formed  of  two  men  so  amiable  and  so  disinterested  as  the 
two  right  honorable  Gentlemen,  we  may  hope  to  see  for  the 
first  time  in  Parliament  a  party  perfectly  harmonious  and 
distinguished  by  mutual  and  unbroken  trust.  But  there  is  one 
difficulty  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove.  This  party  of  two 
is  like  the  Scotch  terrier  that  was  so  covered  with  hair  that 
you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail.1 

The  reference  to  the  cave  of  Adullam  2  was  at  once  made 
use  of.  Those  of  the  Liberals  who  opposed  the  bill  and 
joined  forces  with  Lowe,  Horsman  and  Laing  were  given* 
the  name  of  Adullamites  * — a  name  which  lasted  until  a 

1Ibid.,  vol.  clxxxii,  pp.  219-220. 

2 1  Samuel  22:  1-2  reads: 

"  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the  cave  Adullam : 
and  when  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house  heard  it,  they  went 
down  thither  to  him. 

"And  everyone  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt, 
and  everyone  that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him ;  and 
he  became  a  captain  over  them:  and  there  were  with  him  about  four 
hundred  men." 

8  J.  F.  Rhodes,  in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv,  p.  464, 
relates  how  in  1864  Lincoln  when  told  by  a  friend  of  the  nomination 
of  Fremont  for  president  by  a  few  hundred  men,  opened  his  Bible  and 
read  the  passage  just  quoted  (1  iSam.  22:  2). 
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Reform  bill  had  been  passed.  Apropos  of  the  bill,  Bright 
said  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  a  point  in  it  which  he  had 
recommended ;  that  he  believed  in  a  household  franchise  for 
the  boroughs;  that  he  was  not  for  a  £14  franchise  in  the 
county  and  not  for  a  savings-bank  franchise  and  that  he 
did  not  trust  Gladstone's  statistics  concerning  the  number 
of  workingmen  on  the  register.  He  did  not  think  the  bill 
sufficient  but  gave  it  his  support.  This  gentle  censure  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  Viscount  Cran- 
borne  to  give  the  House  an  exhibition  of  a  lover's  quarrel.1 
At  the  close  of  the  evening's  debate  (March  13),  the  bill 
was  presented  and  read  the  first  time. 

But  the  great  contest  of  the  session  commenced  on  the 
twelfth  of  April.  The  debates  characterized  by  so  conspic- 
uous a  display  of  Parliamentary  oratory  as  perhaps  no  oc- 
casion in  recent  times  had  produced,2  were  continued  for 
eight  nights.  On  the  first  day  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer moved  the  second  reading.  He  promised  to  present 
bills  upon  the  Scotch  and  Irish  franchise  and  upon  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  before  going  into  committee  upon  this 
bill.  Earl  Grosvenor,  Adullamite,  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  a  bill  for  reducing  the  franchise  could  not 
be  discussed  until  the  entire  scheme  contemplated  by  the 
Government  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  was  presented.  The  Government,  he  thought,  put 
itself  open,  upon  this  question,  to  the  charge  of  deserting 
its  party,  when  in  bringing  forward  a  measure  of  Reform  it 
consulted  mainly  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  Radicals. 

The  debaters  had  considerable  to  say  upon  the  amend- 
ment but  devoted  much  more  time  to  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  of  Reform.8     Lord  Stanley,  Conservative, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  225. 

*  Opinion  of  Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  117. 

•  Vide  infra  for  arguments  for  and  against  Reform. 
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in  seconding  the  amendment,  spoke  in  favor  of  suspending 
the  entire  question  until  1867,  when  it  might  be  taken  up 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session.1  The  objections  of 
Lhe  Adullamites  and  Conservatives  were  many.  They 
claimed  that,  by  bringing  forward  only  part  of  the  measure, 
the  Government  asked  the  House  to  put  trust  in  them  while 
they  refused  to  put  trust  in  the  House;  that  they  saw  "  the 
House  of  Commons  managed  as  pious  missionaries  manage 
their  savage  converts,  not  telling  them  too  much  for  fear  of 
embarrassing  their  simple  minds  " ; 2  that  the  House  when 
called  upon  to  vote  for  a  measure  which  depended  on 
another  measure  was  really  asked  to  resign  its  functions  as 
a  deliberative  assembly,  and  to  place  a  blind  confidence  in 
ministers.  It  was  to  ask  the  assembly  t6  jump  at  once  to 
the  ultimatum  to  which  universal  suffrage  would  finally  lead 
it;  namely,  the  separate  and  independent  dictation  of  the 
Executive.  Arguments  were  used  against  legislation  by 
"  piecemeal,"  as  an  unusual  and  unconstitutional  procedure. 
Besides,  taking  up  the  franchise  before  the  redistribution  of 
seats  would  make  the  absurdity  and  anomaly  of  the  small 
boroughs  more  glaring.  And,  it  was  said,  there  was  no 
certainty  that  there  would  be  the  same  ministry  in  office  next 
year  to  complete  the  measure,  should  the  franchise  bill  pass 
this  session. 

The  Liberals,  of  course,  gave  reply  to  the  objections  and 
were  not  slow  to  point  out 3  that  whereas  the  amendment  was 
for  a  more  nearly  complete  measure,  many  arguments  used 
were  against  Reform.  Mr.  Forster  declared  that  most  of 
those  speaking  against  the  amendment  had  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  although  the  amendment  expressly  stated 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  1169. 

2  Mr.  Gregory,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  1799. 

8  In  addition  to  speeches  given,  vide  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter's  speech, 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  pp.  1227-1237. 
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that  it  was  inexpedient  to  do  so  till  the  whole  bill  was  before 
the  House.1  They  had  shown  why  the  franchise  should  not 
be  reduced,  or  why  it  should  not  be  reduced  in  the  manner 
proposed  in  the  bill.  What  they  should  have  done,  there- 
fore, was  to  propose  an  amendment,  declaring  that  it  was 
inexpedient  for  the  House  to  pass  the  bill.  But  they  knew 
that  it  would  not  have  answered  their  purpose  to  meet  the 
question  in  this  direct  way.  Mr.  Bright  declared  that  the 
bill  that  was  not  before  them  was  made  an  excuse  and 
weapon  for  destroying  the  bill  that  was  before  them,2  and 
Mr.  Layard  8  pointed  out  that  the  country  at  large  was  feel- 
ing that  the  real  issue  at  stake  was,  not  whether  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  or  any  other  bill  should  pass,  but 
whether  the  question  of  Reform  should  be  entertained  at 
all  *  —  a  statement  of  fact  which  corresponds  closely  with 
the  evidence  of  the  leading  speakers  and  writers  out  of  doors. 
In  addition  to  the  time  needed  for  the  speeches  for  and 
against  the  bill,  and  for  and  against  the  amendment,  much 
attention  was  given  to  the  opinions,  the  inconsistencies  of 
thought  and  action,  and  the  conduct  of  individual  members. 
John  Bright,  because  of  his  prominence  in  the  Reform  ques- 
tion and  because  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  influenced  the 
Government  to  bring  in  the  single-barrelled  bill,  came  in  for 
so  much  attention  that  one  5  of  the  members  declared  he 
must  speak  of  Bright  lest  he  be  open  to  the  accusation  of 
having  neglected  a  form,  the  constant  observance  of  which 
by  preceding  speakers  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  was  one  of 
courtesy  and  etiquette.    Lord  Elcho,  an  Adullamite,  made  * 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16,  1866),  p.  1387. 
4 Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  23,  1866) ,  p.  1876. 
'Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
1  Hansard,  vol  clxxxii  (April  16,  1866) ,  p.  1424. 
'Captain  Grosvenor,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  29. 
6  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1674. 
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a  speech  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Saul  on  the  Treasury 
Benches,1  and  his  armor-bearer.2  That  was  the  motive 
which  drove  him  and  his  colleagues  into  the  Cave  where  they 
were,  he  assured  the  House,  a  most  happy  family  daily  in- 
creasing in  number  and  strength,  and  whence  they  should  go 
forth  to  deliver  Israel  from  oppression.  When  he  told  the 
Liberals  that  many  of  them  were  going  to  vote  for  the 
Government  against  what  they  knew  to  be  right,  he  provoked 
the  retort 3  that  he  was  a  noble  Lord  who  after  going  along 
the  benches  with  a  lantern  in  search  of  what  it  seems  he 
could  not  find,  turned  the  full  blaze  of  its  light  upon  himself 
and  there  discovered  his  honest  man. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  debates  Mr.  Lowe,  loudly  cheered 
by  the  Opposition,  spoke  with  great  effect  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry,  and  against  democracy.4  To  him  it 
seemed  that  the  measure  was  calculated  to*  destroy  those 
institutions  which  had  secured  for  England  an  amount  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  no  country  had  ever  reached, 
or  was  ever  likely  to  attain.  On  the  following  day,  Disraeli 
declared  that  even  if  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Chester  (Earl  Grosvenor),  had  not  come  forward  to  oppose 
the  bill,  somebody  on  the  Conservative  benches  must  have 
done  so' ;  for  while  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  consider  a 
complete  measure  of  Reform,  and  had  shown  their  readiness 
to  do  so,  they  must  still  oppose  this  measure  on  account  of 
objections  to  the  county  franchise.5  Gladstone  in  a  note- 
worthy speech  delivered  just  before  the  division  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April  declared  that  the  point  to  be  decided 
was  whether  the  House  would  vote  by  a  majority  for  the 

1  Gladstone. 

•Bright. 

*By  Mr.  Coleridge,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  1831. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  26),  p.  21 18. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  pp.  94  et  seq. 
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second  reading  of  the  bill — "  that  is  to  say,  for  a  measure 
affirming  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  in  the  counties,  and 
especially  in  towns."  1  In  bidding  for  the  support  of  the 
Opposition  he  warned  them  that  by  resisting  great  measures, 
as  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  belief,  the  first 
Reform  Act,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  had  given  the 
power  five  out  of  every  six  years  to  the  Liberals,  and  had 
reduced  their  influence  in  the  country.  When  he  sat  down, 
the  Speaker,  writes  a  spectator,2  put  the  question  on  the 
amendment  in  the  dry  technical  form  so  puzzling  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  proceedings.  Strangers  withdrew  and 
members  went  to  their  respective  lobbies.  As  the  members 
returned  to  the  seats  on  the  floor  or  in  the  galleries  great 
excitement  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  when  finally  the 
tellers  walked  up  the  floor,  the  House — says  the  writer — was 
charged  as  with  electricity.  Strangers  in  the  galleries  rose 
in  their  seats — Conservative  M.  P.'s  sat  upon  the  edges  of 
benches — the  Royal  princes  leaned  forward  in  their  incon- 
venient standing  place  and  the  officers  of  the  House,  partici- 
pating in  the  universal  excitement,  had  no  eyes  or  ears  for 
any  breach  of  rule  or  order.  Hardly  had  the  ominous 
words,  ayes  to  the  right,  318,  noes  to  the  left,  313,  been 
uttered  than  there  arose  a  wild,  raging  shout  from  floor  and 
gallery.  Dozens  of  Tories  hurrahed  at  the  very  top  of  their 
voices.  Strangers  in  both  galleries  clapped  their  hands.  The 
Adullamites  cheered  as  loudly  as  any.  And  Lowe,  the  prince 
of  the  revolt,  the  instigator  and  prime  mover  of  the  conspir- 
acy, stood  up  in  the  excitement  of  the  movement — flushed, 
triumphant,  and  avenged.  " '  Who  would  have  thought  there 
was  so  much  in  Bob  Lowe?'  said  one  member  to  another; 
1  why,  he  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government !'  "    "  'All  this  comes  of  Lord  Russell's  send- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  140. 

2  Vide  Annals  of  our  Time. 
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ing  for  Goschen !'  was  the  reply.  '  Disraeli  did  not  half  so 
signally  avenge  himself  against  Peel '  interposed  another; 
'  Lowe  has  very  nearly  broken  up  the  Liberal  party.'  " 
There  he  stood,  that  usually  cold,  undemonstrative,  intellec- 
tual, venerable-looking  individual,  shouting  himself  hoarse 
like  the  ringleader  of  school  boys  at  a  successful  barring  out ! 
The  Government  had  been  saved  from  downright  defeat  by 
only  five  votes,  but  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time.  As  the 
members  stepped  out  into  New  Palace  Yard  the  twilight  of, 
that  long-to-be-remembered  night  was  brightening  into  day. 
Early  as  was  the  hour  some  three  hundred  persons  were 
assembled  to  see  them  come  out,  and  cheer  the  friends  of 
the  bill. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer expressed  determination  to  go  on  with  the  bill.1  The 
Government  understood  the  situation  to  be  this — one  moiety 
of  the  House  was  prepared  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  fran- 
chise bill,  upon  the  understanding  that  they  would  introduce 
a  bill  relating  to  the  redistribution  of  seats  and  bills:  relating 
to  the  subject  of  Reform  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  the 
other  moiety,  that  the  House  must  have  the  whole  intention 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  Reform. 

On  the  seventh  of  May  Gladstone  produced  the  bill  for 
the  redistribution  of  seats.2  By  this  no  constituency  was 
disenfranchised,  but  some  constituencies  returning  two  mem- 
bers were  deprived  of  one  of  them,  and  no  less  than  forty- 
one  small  boroughs  were  grouped  together  according  to 
their  geographical  relation  in  sixteen  groups,  returning  one 
or  two  members  each  according  to  population.  Of  the 
forty-nine  seats  obtained  by  these  arrangements  it  was  pro- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  pp.  163-166. 
3  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  pp.  486-507. 
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posed  to  distribute  twenty-six  among  populous  counties,  to 
give  a  third  member  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds,  and  a  second  to  Sal  ford,  to  divide  the  Tower 
Hamlets  into  two  divisions,  with  two  members  each,  to 
create  six  new  electoral  boroughs  with  one  member  each 
and  one  with  two,  to  give  a  seat  to  the  University  of  London, 
and  seven  seats  to  Scotland.  As  to  the  boundaries,  what- 
ever enlargements  should  take  place,  the  Parliamentary 
borough  should  follow  the  enlargement  made  for  local  pur- 
poses. Finally,  the  Government  would  not  advise  a  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  until  the  question  of  the  franchise 
and  redistribution  had  been  disposed  of.  Leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  Times  thought  it  simple  in  concep- 
tion, practical  in  details  and  just  in  principles,1  although  so 
far  as  the  parties  were  concerned,  it  would  throw  a  certain 
amount  of  political  weight  to  the  Liberal  side.2  This,  it 
said,  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  lower  franchise  in 
towns,  still  more  of  the  lower  franchise  in  counties,  and  of 
the  transference  of  seats  from  small  towns  to  large  ones  and 
populous  counties.  On  |the  same  day  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Reform  bills  were  also  introduced. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Redistribution  bill  was  moved 
by  Gladstone  on  the  fourteenth  of  May.  During  the  even- 
ing Disraeli  attacked  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  deal  with  small  boroughs  as  a  scheme  to  disenfranchise 
the  boroughs  which  had  returned  to  the  House  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial,  financial,  colonial,  and  Indian  in- 
terests. He  advised  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  bill, 
prepare  careful  electoral  statistics  of  the  borough  and  county 
franchise,  and  in  the  next  session  give  a  good  measure.  Mr. 
Card  well,8  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  refused  to  accept 

1  The  Times,  May  8,  i866,  editorial. 
•Opinion  of  the  Times,  May  9,  1866,  editorial. 
8  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
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this  advice,  claiming  the  object  was  to  postpone  Reform  in- 
definitely. In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  assent  to  having  the  bill  referred  to  the  same 
committee  as  that  on  the  Representation  of  the  People  bill, 
with  a  view  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  gave  assent  to  the  proposal,  and  then  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  the  order  for  committee 
was  read.  After  a  motion  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  bills 
had  been  agreed  to,  it  was  moved  "  That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  committee  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
for  the  better  prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions." The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the 
motion,  saying  that  the  subject  was  one  that  amply  merited 
separate  discussion  but  could  hardly  be  discussed  to  advant- 
age in  connection  with  a  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
or  a  bill  relating  to  the  franchise,  and  that  additional  infor- 
mation was  needed.1  Mr.  Osborne  2  upheld  the  motion,  de- 
claring this  a  point  which  required  reform  even  more  than 
the  franchise  or  the  redistribution  of  seats.  The  Attorney 
General  a  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  to 
consider  the  question  and  that  the  motion  was  a  good  one 
only  as  one  means  of  throwing  over  all  Reform  in  the  pres- 
ent session.  Mr.  Bright  also  condemned  the  motion  as 
really  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  bill.  Nevertheless 
it  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  248  as  against 
238  votes, — Disraeli  and  Lowe  voting  with  the  majority. 
The  announcement  was  the  occasion  for  great  cheering 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  saying 
that  the  Government  would  give  a  dispassionate  considera- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1322. 

2R.  Bernal  Osborne  was  an  Independent  Liberal. 

3  Sir  Roundell  Palmer. 
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tion  to  clauses  on  bribery  but  would  hold  to  their  purpose  to 
go  on  with  the  bill.  Captain  Hayter  ■  moved  that  the  re- 
distribution scheme  be  considered  an  unsaltisf  actory  measure. 
Thereupon  the  debate  continued  for  four  nights.  In  ad- 
dition to  many  details  upon  redistribution,  many  of  the  ar- 
guments of  the  second  reading  were  repeated.2  Sir  George 
Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  at- 
tacked the  motion  as  one,  which,  if  carried,  would  involve 
the  whole  bill,3  and  as  a  "  mode  resorted  to  by  the  right 
honorable  Gentleman  to  get  rid  of  the  bill  altogether."  To 
this  speech  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  a  Conservative,  replied  that  the 
Government  did  not  answer  criticisms  and  objections,  and 
did  not  try  to  promote  a  free  discussion  of  the  question  that 
the  House  was  anxious  to  have  sifted.4  He  thought  those 
out  of  doors  would  judge  of  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  in  this  debate.  Sir  John  Pakington  5  wanted  to  have 
the  question  settled,  but  the  Government — he  thought — had 
rendered  that  impossible  by  having  precipitately  produced  a 
vague  and  immature  measure.  During  the  course  of  the 
debates  John  Stuart  Mill  spoke  for  the  representation  of 
minorities 8  and  Mr.  Lowe  made  use  of  a  chance  again  to 
plead  against  trying  anything  like  democracy : 

To  our  hands  at  this  moment  is  intrusted  the  noble  and  sacred 
future  of  free  and  self-determined  Government  all  over  the 
world.  We  are  about  to  surrender  certain  good  for  more 
than  doubtful  change;  we  are  about  to  barter  maxims  and 
traditions  that  have  never  failed,  for  theories  and  doctrines 
that  have  never  succeeded.    Democracy  you  may  have  at  any 

1  Captain  Hayter  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  in  1865. 

2  Cf.  infra,  pp.  160  et  seq. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1402. 
4  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1403. 
•A  Conservative. 
*Vide  chapter  v. 
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time.  Night  and  day  the  gate  is  open  that  leads  to  that  bare 
and  level  plain,  where  every  ant's  nest  is  a  mountain  and 
every  thistle  a  forest  tree.  But  a  Government  such  as  Eng- 
land has,  a  Government,  the  work  of  no  human  hand,  but 
which  has  grown  up  the  imperceptible  aggregation  of  cen- 
turies— this  is  a  thing  which  we  only  can  enjoy,  which  we  can- 
not impart  to  others,  and  which,  once  lost,  we  cannot  recover 
for  ourselves.1 

The  Attorney  General  in  reply  declared  Lowe's  motto  to  be : 
"  Move  an  inch  from  that  poinjt  (the  £10  franchise)  and  you 
are  lost — you  are  on  the  high  road  to  ruin ;"  2  and,  he  added, 
"  When  he  implores  and  entreats  us  to  defer  this  bill  for  an- 
other year,  I  will  tell  my  right  honorable  Friend  the  year  to 
which  he  wishes  us  to*  defer  tthe  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject— it  is  the  millennium1."  Of  course,  many  whose  seats 
were  to  be  taken  away,  spoke  against  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  Earl  Grosvenor,  now  that  the  Redistribution  bill  had 
been  brought  in,  supported  the  Government  upon  the 
ground  that  no  resignation  should  be  forced  because  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  because  of  the  financial  crisis.8 
He  said  that  some  of  the  Opposition  were  prepared  to  com- 
promise with  the  Government  to  get  the  measure  through. 
Disraeli,  however,  declared  the  measure  ill-advised  and  ill- 
prepared  and  hoped  that  the  good  sense  of  the  House  would 
allow  the  question  to  be  adjourned  until  next  session.* 
Gladstone  said  that  even  if  the  grounds  against  the  bill  for 
the  redistribution  of  seats  were  good  grounds,  they  were 
totally  insufficient  to  justify  a  vote  against  going  into 
committee  upon  the  bill.5     Captain  Hayter  by  this  time 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1650. 

'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1651. 

3  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (June  4),  pp.  1812-1813. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  pp.  1912-1913. 

5  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (June  4),  p.  1889. 
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"  feeling  certain  that  the  measure  would  not  be  proceeded 
with  in  its  present  form  in  the  present  session  "  withdrew  his 
amendment. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  at  which  stage 
every  clause  was  discussed  in  detail — and  fought  point  by 
point  with  great  earnestness  and  pertinacity  on  both  sides.1 
Mr.  Walpole,  a  Conservative,  proposed  a  £20  instead  of 
the  £14  county  occupation  franchise.  This  change  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  strongly  opposed  and  the 
amendment  was  beaten  297  to  283.  During  the  debates  on 
this  amendment,  Lord  Stanley 2  proposed  that  the  clause  be 
postponed,  hoping  to  have  the  redistribution  settled  before 
the  franchise  clauses,  lest  the  ministry  play  the  trick  of 
dropping  the  Redistribution  bill  altogether.  Bright  den- 
ounced this  action  as  another  attempt  )to  delay  the  bill  and 
Gladstone  congratulated  the  "  honorable  Gentlemen  opposite 
upon  their  perfect  mastery  of  the  arts  of  ambush."  8  On 
a  division  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  next  controversy  took  place  on  the  basis  of  value  to 
be  used  in  fixing  the  franchise.  In  place  of  the  rental  as 
the  standard  adopted  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Hunt  *  pro- 
posed,0 in  respect  to  the  county  franchise,  to  change  the 
standard  by  adding  to  the  clause  the  words — "  such  clear 
yearly  value  being  rateable  value  of  the  premises  as  ascer- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  the  Poor  Rate."  Those  for  the 
amendment  pointed  out8  the  advantage  of  making  the 
rate  book  the  register  and  the  security  against  collusion; 
those  against  it,  the  fact  that  the  rating  varied  in  different 
places  and  was  not  a  good  test.     The  motion  was  rejected. 

1  Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  151. 
•A  Conservative. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  2068. 

*  Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt  was  a  Conservative. 
•This  was  on  June  II,  1867. 

•C/.  Annual  Register,  1866,  pp.  1 53-154- 
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But  Lord  Dunkellin,1  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  moved 
an  amendment  referring  to  the  borough  franchise,  similar 
to  Mr.  Hunt's  motion.  He  proposed  to  leave  out  of  the 
clause  the  words  "  clear  yearly  "  in  order  to  insert  the  word 
"  rateable."  It  was  argued  on  the  one  side  that  the  rating 
was  a  convenient,  inexpensive,  and  a  constitutional  mode  of 
fixing  the  franchise,2  that  the  rating  test  could  be  appealed 
against  whereas  the  rental  could  not,3  that  as  the  burden  of 
local  taxation  was  calculated  on  the  rateable  value,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  vote  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis ;  4 
on  the  other,  that  even  a  £5  rating  franchise  would  not  ad- 
mit so  many  as  the  present  bill,  that  the  rateable  value  was 
a  test  merely  for  local  taxation  which  was  borne  by  prop- 
erty, and  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  occupation  franchise, 
that  inequalities  in  rateable  value  must  always  be  greater 
than  in  the  gross  estimated  rental,  that  many,  as  owners  of 
mines,  were  not  rated  at  all  and  would  be  disfranchised.5 
According  to  Bright  the  object  was  to1  substitute  £9  for  £7; 
and  many  argued  that  the  real  object  of  the  amendment  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  bill  and  the  Government.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  declared,  "  it  is  in  my  judgment  an  Amend- 
ment striking  at  the  plan  of  enfranchisement  proposed  by 
the  Government.  So  viewing  it,  I  cannot  enter  into*  any  en- 
gagement that  we  will  accept  an  adverse  vote,  or  regard  it 
as  otherwise  than  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  the 
Bill." 6  The  question  was  put,  that  the  words  "  clear 
yearly"  stand.     The  result  of  the  vote  came — ayes  304; 

*Lord  Dunkellin  had  been  elected  in  1865  as  a  Liberal. 

2  Lord  Dunkellin,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiv,  p.  540. 

'Mr.  Henley,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiv,  p.  568. 

4  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiv,  pp.  616  et  seq. 

6  Gladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiv,  pp.  550  et  seq. 

6 Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiv,  pp.  637-639. 
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noes  315;  majority  against  the  Government,  eleven.  Once 
again  there  was  occasion  for  a  great  demonstration  of  joy 
by  the  Adullamites  and  the  Conservatives ;  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  produced  a  frantic  enthusiasm  unequalled  by 
any  of  the  frequent  divisions  of  the  session.1 

The  bill  had  failed  to  pass.  A  part  of  the  Liberals  plus 
the  Conservatives  had  defeated  a  measure  not  itself  so 
liberal  but  regarded  by  popular  opinion  as  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction.  Thus  Parliament  stood  in  June,  1866,  op- 
posed to  Reform,  not  that  all  who  voted  against  the  bill  pro- 
fessed an  aversion  to  Reform,  but  it  could  not  escape  notice 
that  many  of  the  most  telling  speeches  were  against  any 
democratic  tendencies. 

Among  the  many  arguments  used  against  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing summary  presents  a  number  of  the  most  important. 
In  the  first  place  there  were  the  arguments  against  the  bill 
itself.  It  was  said  that  the  bill  was  not  wanted — that  if 
there  had  been  any  great  necessity  for  it  or  any  desire  for 
it  on  the  part  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  question  being 
before  the  country  for  fourteen  years  there  would  not  have 
been  fourteen  months  of  agitation  upon  it.2  The  question 
of  Reform  had  been  agitated  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances from  1852  to  1865. 

It  had  been  taken  up  by  every  Administration,  and  supported 
and  recommended  by  every  prominent  public  man.  It  has 
had  three-fourths  of  the  press  as  the  partisans  of  one  side  or 
the  other  writing  in  its  favor.  It  had  public  meetings  innu- 
merable, and  an  active  agitation  founded  on  the  undisputed 
fact  of  5,000,000  of  unenfranchised  operatives.  Yet  these 
cabinets  were  all  defeated,  the  ministers  more  or  less  discred- 
ited, the  bills  all  rejected;  the  agitation  a  failure:  and  the 

1  Vide  Annals  of  Our  Time  and  the  Annual  Register. 

'Lord  Elcho  (an  Adullamite),  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1664. 
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more  the  question  was  stirred,  the  more  vividly  apparent  it  be- 
came that  the  projected  changes  were  not  suited  to  the  wants 
and  temper  of  the  times,  and  that  the  country  —  watching, 
listening,  reading,  and  judging — was  brought  slowly,  but  surely 
to  the  conviction  that  these  changes  were  not  founded  in 
reason,  that  they  were  opposed  to  justice,  that  they  were  fatal 
to  the  growth  of  liberty — that  they  were  the  creed  of  a  small 
and  noisy  section  of  politicians  of  extreme  opinions,  who  had 
gained  an  accidental  and  mischievous  importance  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State  were  so 
evenly  balanced  that  rival  chiefs  vied  with  one  another  in 
bidding  for  the  support  of  that  extreme  minority;  but  that 
the  general  thought  and  education  of  the  country — the  moral- 
ity, the  statesmanship,  the  patriotism  of  every  class,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest — clung  with  instinctive  fervor  to  the  in- 
stitutions which  they  saw  approached  with  an  unfriendly  hand, 
and  with  one  will  and  one  voice  forbade  that  that  old  tree  of 
English  liberty  which  had  been  the  slow  growth  of  ages  and 
the  admiration  of  nations  should  be  transformed  into  the 
brazen  image  of  ignorance  and  intolerance  which  the  worship- 
pers of  Trans-Atlantic  equality  wanted  to  set  up.1 

It  was  said  that  the  old  £10  formed  a  line  giving  a  precedent 
and  a  principle.  "  It  afforded  a  precedent,  because  it  formed 
part  of  a  great  historical  settlement  which  had  worked  well 
and  done  admirable  service  for  thirty-five  years.  It  con- 
stituted a  principle,  and  one  recognized  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  English  Constitution,  that  the  franchise  was 
a  trust  and  not  a  right."  * 

Besides,  the  electoral  statistics  upon  which  the  bill  was 
based,  were  not  satisfactory,  said  Viscount  Cranborne.8 
It  should  be  known  who  the  new  masters  were  to  be,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  was  asked  to  transfer  the  power 

xMr.  Horsman  (Adullamite),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  pp.  98-99. 
'Mr.  Laing  (Adullamite),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  81. 
•Conservative,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  23),  p.  876. 
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over  the  legislation,  the  taxation,  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  from  that  section  of  the  community  holding  it  to 
another  section.  The  question  of  the  number  to  be  enfran- 
chised should  be  carefully  studied  especially  since  a  great 
increase  in  that  number  would  result  from  having  the  £5 
and  £6  houses  changed  to  houses  to  be  rented  at  £7.* 
Another  defect  of  the  bill  was  that  it  would  suppress  the 
agricultural  interests,  especially  by  permitting  the  city  voters 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  represented  boroughs  and  those 
from  the  numerous  towns  which  were  unrepresented  to  in- 
undate the  county  constituencies  with  urban  and  trading 
votes  of  £14  rental.* 

The  bill  was  going  to  enfranchise  under  a  new  name  one 
class  of  men  who  had  been  disfranchised  heretofore — the 
"  freemen  " — a  class  in  which  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Adulla- 
mites  had  no  confidence.8  One  member  4  opposed  the  bill 
as  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  North  of  England  which  had 
grown  important  by  the  rise  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  to  get  more  power  in  the  body  politic  than  it  had 
hitherto  possessed. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  opposition  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  a  franchise  bill.  And  when  this  defect 
was  remedied,6  the  additional  provisions  were  denounced  as 
lacking  that  care,  deliberation,  and  foresight  which  ought 
to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Government.6    The  principle 

*Lord  Elcho,  quoting  from  letter,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  23), 
P.  863. 

•Mr.  Adderley  (Conservative),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16), 
P.  I4I4. 

'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  148. 

4  Cf.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (Independent  Conservative),  Hansard, 
vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1695. 

8  Cf.  supra,  p.  153. 

•Sir  John  Pakington  (Conservative),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1573. 
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of  equal  electoral  districts,  or  an  approximation  to  such  dis- 
tricts, was  attacked  as  the  wrong  principle  upon  which  a 
redistribution  bill  ought  to  be  based,1  and  the  anomalies 
created  by  the  bill  were  declared  to  be  worse  than  those 
existing.2  The  granting  of  three  members  to  counties  *  was 
to  Lowe  the  mere  worship  of  numbers.*  As  it  seemed  to 
him,  every  member  had  two  separate  and  distinct  duties  to 
perform.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  borough  which 
sent  him  to  Parliament,  and  he  had  to  look  after  its  local 
interests  to  the  best  of  his  power.  That  was  a  small  and, 
in  the  mild  and  just  times  in  which  he  was  living,  generally 
a  comparatively  easy  duty,  but  his  greater  and  more  pre- 
eminent duty  was  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns  objected  to  the  grouping,  saying  that  there 
was  no  harmony  in  the  boroughs  put  together,  that  bribery 
would  go  on  in  the  grouped  boroughs  because  the  telegraph 
had  done  away  with  the  advantage  of  having  polling  places 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  apart,  that  large  constituencies  were 
expensive  because  elections  were  sure  to  be  contested,  that 
Scotland  had  no  claim  to  more  members  inasmuch  as  its 
population,  wealth,  and  interests  were  not  increasing  in 
proportion  to  England's,  and  that  the  bill  should  have  given 
special  attention  to  boundaries.5 

Finally,  a  motive  for  opposing  the  bill — a  motive  which 
may  have  influenced  a  number  of  the  Adullamites — was  well 
expressed  Dy  Lord  Elcho.  He  dreaded  the  bill  not  only  on 
account  of  the  provisions  which  it  contained,  but  because 
it  met  "  with  support  from  persons  who  have  hitherto  been 

1  Mr.  Lowe,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1627. 

'Ibid.,  p.  1635. 

*As  was  done  to  some  extent  by  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  bill. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii,  p.  1639. 

6  A  Conservative,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (June  1),  pp.  1698  et  seq. 
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in  favor  of  the  very  widest  possible  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise." » 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  against  the  bill  itself  there 
were  arguments  against  the  present  Government  dealing 
with  the  question  of  Reform.  Mr.  Horsman  suggested  that 
the  Government  was  not  strong  enough  to  deal  with  it.a 
It  was  said  (that  Reform  was  again  brought  up  to  excite 
popular  feeling  on  behalf  of  a  weak  Government."  The 
faults  of  the  bill  were  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
drawn  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  case  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  particular 
constituencies  and  to  ensure  the  support  of  certain 
politicians.4 

But  arguments  of  far  greater  interest  than  these  given, 
are  the  ones  against  any  Reform.  Sometimes  they  took 
the  shape  of  a  denial  of  the  need  for  Reform,  sometimes 
they  were  a  portrayal  of  democracy  and  the  evils  thereof, 
sometimes  an  appeal  to  patriotism — a  plea  that  the  Consti- 
tution, of  glorious  origin  and  history,  of  happy  influence 
upon  a  great  nation,  be  not  ruined  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
American  doctrine  of  representation  according  to  numbers. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  arguments — it  was  said  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  by  a  reformed  or  a  new  Parliament 
Mr.  Laing  declared  that 

Previous  to  1832  the  Conservative  element  so  far  preponder- 
ated that  the  country  was  brought  into  great  danger;  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  salutary  changes  in  time,  and,  conse- 
quently, matters  were  brought  to  a  point  where  a  choice  had 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cbcxxii  (April  19),  p.  1672. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  100. 

lCf.  Viscount  Royston  (Conservative),  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  2130,  and 
Horsman,  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  92. 

4  Mr.  Doulton  (Conservative),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19), 
p.  iyn« 
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to  be  made  between  the  alternative  of  Reform  or  revolution. 
But  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  could  any  one  fairly  and 
justly  say  that  the  Conservative  element  had  unduly  prepon- 
derated in  the  political  representation  of  this  country?  Had 
not  abuse  after  abuse  been  reformed  until  at  last  we  had  no 
practical  abuses  left?  ("Oh.")  He  repeated  that  deliber- 
ately. Improvement  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
to  declare,  "  There  is  something  which  ought  to  be  done,  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  country  will  not  do  it."  There  were  no 
longer  any  great  questions  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the 
country  was  not  in  entire  accordance  with  the  opinions  repre- 
sented in  the  House.  The  existing  system  worked  admirably, 
yet  Parliament  was  asked  to  re-open  most  exciting  questions.1 

It  was  affirmed  that  the  object  of  government  is  to  con- 
struct the  best  machinery  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  that  the  present  government  was  the  best 
possible ! 2 

Reform  was  not  needed  because  it  was  no  more  necessary 
for  workingmen  to  be  represented  by  workingmen  than  it 
was  necessary  for  clergymen  to  be  represented  by  clergy- 
men.3 Besides,  how  could  the  real  workingman  who  lived 
by  his  own  labor  sit  in  Parliament  unless  provided  with  the 
means  to  do  so  ?  The  middle  class,  "  w  hich  goes  upwards 
into  the  highest  extreme  of  society,  and  penetrates  into  the 
lowest,  was  the  class  of  all  others  that  could  exercise  the 
best  influence  on  the  policy  and  the  government  of  the 
country."  * 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  pp.  70-80;  cf.,  also,  Mr.  Lowe, 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  161,  and  Mr.  Meller  (Con- 
servative), ibid.,  p.  187. 

*Cf.  Mr.  Adderley,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16),  p.  1421,  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  154. 

8 Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  (Conservative),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April 
19),  p.  1741. 

4  Mr.  Gregory  (Adullamite),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  20),  p.  1795. 
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Change  in  the  electoral  laws  was  unnecessary  because 
higher  rents  and  higher  wages — due  to  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  and  Australia,  emigration,  the  vast  extension 
in  trade  and  commerce,  the  increasing  demand  for  labor — 
had  caused  enfranchisement  by  a  gradual  process.1  And 
•the  proportion  of  the  working  classes  now,  instead  of  being 
so  insignificant  as  had  been  supposed,  amounted  to  26  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  the  borough  electors;  so  far 
from  being  rigid  and  inelastic  that  number  was  steadily  and 
rapidly  rising.2  If  one  excluded  from  one's  calculations  on 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  workingmen  enjoying  the 
franchise  since  1833  the  scot  and  lot  voters,  who  were  dying 
out,  that  increase  would  be  seen  to  be  almost  double  the 
number  usually  given.  Finally  Mr.  Lowe  told  the  House 
that  if  the  working  class  had  only  128,000  in  the  present 
constituencies,  it  was  very  much  their  own  fault,  because 
many  more  of  them  had  the  means  if  they  chose  to  live  in 
£10  houses. 

Furthermore  the  working  class  should  not  be  represented 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  because  according  to  the  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  Parliament  was  a  mirror — a  represen- 
tation of  every  class — not  according  to  head:*,  not  according 
to  numbers,  but  according  to  everything  which  gives  weight 
and  importance  in  the  world  without,  so  that  the  various 
classes  of  the  country  might  be  heard,  and  their  views  ex- 
pressed fairly  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  one  class  outnumbering  and  reducing  to 
silence  all  the  other  classes  in  the  kingdom.8  If  you  cor- 
rected the  anomaly  by  which  numbers  were  excluded  from 
the  Constitution,  you  had  to  correct  also  the  anomaly  by 
which  wealth  was  excluded.4 

'Mr.  Lowe,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  146  and  147. 
'Mr.  Laing,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  pp.  76  and  77. 
*Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16),  p.  1463. 
♦Viscount  Cranbornc,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  230-231. 
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Again,  it  was  said  that  those  who  really  desired  Reform 
were  those  who  wished  to  bring  the  country  to  the  lowest 
level  of  democracy ; *  that  the  proposition  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  was  simply  a  rule  of  thumb  change,  a  lower- 
ing without  modification  or  check.  It  was  placing  the 
franchise  on  an  incline,  where  once  placed,  it  had  an  inevi- 
table tendency  to  reach  the  bottom.2  The  same  necessity 
now  alleged  to  justify  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  from 
£10  to  £7  would  under  the  same  pressure  take  it  down  from 
£7  to  £4  or  even  to  4s.a  As  to  the  argument  that  the  urban 
working  class  had  been  admitted  to  a  fourth  share  of  the 
suffrage  without  danger,  that  they  had  been  admitted  with- 
out Parliament's  realizing  the  fact,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  danger  in  giving  them  a  half  share  upon 
a  principle  which  must  soon  give  them  a  preponderant 
majority — such  an  argument  reminded  SirE.  Bulwer-Lytton 
of  the  Irishman's  bull :  "  If  one  quince  can  give  so  good  a 
flavor  to  an  apple  pie,  how  wonderfully  good  must  be  an 
apple  pie  that  is  all  quinces."  *  Democracy  seemed  to  him 
to  be  essentially  the  government  that  belonged  to  societies 
in  their  youth  when  the  habits  of  men,  even  more  than  their 
laws,  produced  a  certain  equality  of  manners  and  education.5 
Said  he: 

If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  in  which  democracy  would 
be  a  ruinous  experiment,  it  is  surely  a  country  like  England, 
with  a  very  limited  area  of  soil  compared  to  the  pressure  of 

'Mr.  Marsh  (Adullamite),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  pp. 61-62. 
2  Mr.  G.  Hardy,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1746. 
8 Mr.  Horsman,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  20),  p.  1844. 

4  .Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton  (a  Conservative  by  this  time  although  he  had 
stood  for  the  Reform  bill  of  1832),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13), 
p.  1243. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  1244. 
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its  population,  with  a  commerce  so  based  upon  credit  and 
national  prestige,  that  it  would  perish  for  ever  if  by  any 
neglect  of  democratic  economy,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  any 
adventure  of  democratic  rashness,  our  naval  power  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  with  differences  of  religious  sects  so  serious  that 
we  should  find  it  impossible  to  precede  democracy  by  that 
universal  and  generous  system  of  education  without  which  it 
would  be  madness  to  make  the  working  class  the  sovereign 
constituency  of  a  Legislative  Assembly. 

Mr.  Lowe  had  learned  at  Oxford  that  democracy  was  a 
form  of  government  in  which  the  poor,  being  very  many, 
governed  the  whole  country,  including  the  rich,  who  were 
few,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  he  feared  a  govern- 
ment of  the  rich  by  the  poor.1 

Moreover,  many  other  evils  resulting  from  democracy 
were  depicted.  Bribery  would  be  greatly  increased.2  To> 
those  who  said  that  enlarging  the  number  of  voters  would 
tend  to  do  away  with  bribery,  Mr.  Lowe  gave  answer  that 
such  a  remedy  was  like  turning  one  hundred  sound  cattle 
among  half  a  dozen  diseased  ones  with  the  hope  of  doing 
good  to  the  latter.  The  sound  ones  were  very  apt  to  be  in- 
fected, he  thought.*  Again,  adding  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  the  constituencies  would  increase  the  expenses  of 
candidates,  and  it  would  enormously  increase  the  expenses 
of  the  management  of  elections,  even  supposing  that  every- 
thing was  conducted  in  a  legitimate  and  fair  manner.*  It 
would  weaken  the  executive,  "because  the  moment  you 
have  universal  suffrage  it  always  happens  that  the  man  who 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  26),  p.  2095. 

*  Mr.  Gregory,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  20),  p.  1792. 

•  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  26),  p.  2107. 

4  Mr.  Lowe,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  148-149;  Mr.  Laing, 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  83. 
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elects  despises  the  elected."  1  It  compelled  a  limitation  to 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  representative  chamber  as 
was  shown  in  America  and  France  where  the  popular 
chamber  had  not  the  same  voice  in  foreign  affairs  and  in 
peace  and  war.2  Democracies  were  for  war  and  against 
free  trade.3 

Mr.  Lowe  was  not  the  only  member  of  Parliament  who 
could  not  trust  the  working  classes.  Others  *  there  were, 
who  could  not  place  implicit  trust  in  the  workingman  in  bor- 
oughs and  for  this  reason :  he  was  always  engaged  in  strikes 
and  would  be  the  cause  of  sending  capital  and  business  to 
foreign  countries;  and  he  would  believe  almost  everything 
told  him  by  his  leaders.  As  to  the  representatives  of  the 
workingmen, — one  could  see  in  America,  where  the  people 
had  undisputed  power,  that  they  did  not  send  honest,  hard- 
working men  to  represent  them  in  Congress,  but  traffickers 
in  office,  bankrupts,  men  who  had  lost  their  character  and 
had  been  driven  from  every  respectable  way  of  life,  and 
who  had  taken  up  politics  as  a  last  resort.5  And  as  to 
their  laws — 

Under  the  democratic  institutions  of  America  they  had  such 
legislation  as  the  Maine  Liquor  Law:6  and  in  this  country, 

1  Disraeli,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (April  27),  p.  93. 

* Bulwer-Lytton,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  pp.  1248-9. 

'Lowe,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  26),  p.  2105. 

tCf.,  for  instance,  the  words  of  Mr.  Banks  Stanhope  (Conservative) 
in  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  12),  p.  1217. 

6 An  observation  which  Mr.  Lowe  made,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April 
26),  p.  2107. 

•The  first  state  prohibitory  law  in  Maine  was  passed  in  1851,  and, 
since  its  enactment,  has  been  amended  somewhat  during  almost  every 
session.  Under  this  "  Maine  law "  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  except  the  sale  for  medicinal  purposes,  etc.,  were 
prohibited,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  law  devolved  upon  the  county 
attorney  and  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies.    For  medical  purposes,  an 
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where  trades  unions  legislated  for  their  fellow-workmen,  the 
result  was  that  the  houses  and  workshops  of  those  who  did 
not  assent  to  the  legislation  of  those  unions  were  blown  up 
by  gunpowder.  In  Australia  the  influence  of  trades  unions 
was  more  extensive  than  here ;  there  they  operated  on  Parlia- 
ment with  a  view  to  give  their  measures  the  force  of  law,  and 
a  deputation  from  trades  unions  had  urged  on  the  government 
there  the  propriety  of  introducing  an  eight  hours  labor  bill.1 

The  franchise  should  not  be  indiscriminately  lowered, 
but  rather  given  to  the  working  classes  as  a  reward  for 
good  conduct  and  provident  habits.  It  was  evident*  that 
the  present  working-class  ten-pound  householders  were 
superior  men  of  their  class.  But  if  the  franchise  were  in- 
discriminately lowered  there  would  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  those  of  not  so  high  a  character  and  those 
who  had  not  been  so  provident  and  careful  to  lodge  their 
families  in  comfortable  houses.  The  franchise  was  not 
given  as  a  right  but  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  trustees,  they  must  consider  who 
were  the  best  qualified  to  hold  it.*  The  moral  aspect  of 
the  question  must  be  considered. 

agency,  authorized  by  municipal  officers,  was  established.  Opponents 
of  the  law  have  claimed  it  has  been  either  a  dead  letter  or  a  license 
rather  than  a  prohibitory  law,  and  that  widespread  corruption  has 
come  from  its  pretended  enforcement.  They  became  so  strong  in 
numbers  that  in  191 1  prohibition  was  saved  by  only  a  few  hundred 
votes,  and  even  as  late  as  1914-1916  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
very  lax.  In  1917,  however,  the  legislature  gave  the  executive  the 
machinery  for  absolute  enforcement  and  the  law  can  no  longer  be 
called  a  "  dead  letter."  Vide  William  MacDonald,  The  Government 
of  Maine  (London,  1902),  pp.  159-161,  and  for  the  most  recent  account 
(by  a  partisan  of  prohibition)  and  a  bibliography,  Ernest  Gordon,  The 
Maine  Law  (New  York,  1919). 

'Mr.  Marsh,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  62. 

'Mr.  Laing,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  83. 

'Mr.  Horsfall  (Conservative),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  12), 
p.  1 186. 
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Enfranchising  a  number  of  the  workingmen  would  not  be 
enfranchising  that  great  number  of  minds  all  independently- 
turned  upon  the  same  questions  from  different  points  of 
view,  which  the  widening  of  the  franchise  would  be  in  other 
portions  of  the  social  polity.  It  would  be  merely  perform- 
ing a  multiplication  sum,  and  developing  the  same  single  irir 
stincts,  single  prejudices,  single  desires,  and  single  opinions 
influenced  by  one  newspaper  and  one  set  of  ideas.  There 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  further  claims  as  soon  as  this 
bill  was  passed.1  And  when  once  the  workingmen  have 
found  themselves  in  a  full  majority  of  the  whole  consitu- 
ency,  they 

will  awake  to  a  full  sense  of  their  power.  They  will  say,  "  we 
can  do  better  for  ourselves.  Do  not  let  us  any  longer  be 
cajoled  at  elections.  Let  us  set  up  shop  for  ourselves.  We 
have  objects  to  serve  as  well  as  our  neighbors,  and  let  us  unite 
to  carry  those  objects.  We  have  machinery;  we  have  our 
trades  unions;  we  have  our  leaders  all  ready.  We  have  the 
power  of  combination,  as  we  have  shown  over  and  over  again  ; 
and  when  we  have  a  prize  to  fight  for  we  will  bring  it  to  bear 
with  tenfold  more  force  than  ever  before."  2 

They  might  be  expected  most  warmly  to  support  those  ex- 
treme Reformers  who  wished  to  substitute  direct  taxation 
for  all  indirect  taxation' and  would  then  become  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  amount  of  the  public  expenditure.3  They 
might  be  expected  to  have  great  influence  in  those  questions 
between  labor  and  capital,  between  manufacturer  and  mech- 
anic, between  supply  and  demand,  upon  which  the  very 
existence  of  this  commercial  England  depended.4 

1  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1688,  and 
vide,  also,  Viscount  Cranborne,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p. 
234,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16),  p.  1474. 

•Lowe,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  148-149. 

8 Gen.  Peel  (Conservative),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  12),  p.  1207. 

4  Bulwer-Lytton,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1248. 
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But  should  the  bill  pass,  by  what  special  course  of  legisla- 
tion *  was  the  poor  man's  daughter  to  be  enabled  to  view  the 
face  of  nature  as  a  consequence  of  Parliamentary  Reform?  2 
As  for  the  rate  of  wages — that  depended  on  "  the  inflexible 
laws  of  supply  and  demand."  It  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  house  and  feed  the  people,  or  to  look  after 
such  things  as  adulterated  food  or  industrial  diseases.8  The 
working  classes  could  not  succeed  in  the  attainment  of 
these  objects  which  were  so  much  in  violation  of  the  truths 
of  political  economy,  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  might  be 
more  disastrous  than  the  success  of  the  measures  themselves. 
The  very  fact  that  the  men  whom  they  trusted  as  their 
speakers  and  delegates  at  political  meetings  urged  such  sub- 
jects on  the  notice  of  their  hearers,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
warn  of  the  danger  of  entering  the  course  which  proposed 
to  give  the  working  classes  entire  and  undisputed  control 
over  the  policy  of  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  given,  were  those  character- 
ized by  vagueness  but  nevertheless  often  effective  upon  an 
audience :  "  We  are  opposed  to  a  measure  of  this  nature, 
which  unsettles  everything  and  settles  nothing."  *  Then, 
too,  one  must  not  forget  the  influence  of  oratory.  What 
now  seems  at  times  to  be  a  platitude,  was  of  great  effective- 
ness, as  the  editorials  of  the  newspapers  bear  witness,  when 
uttered  by  a  Robert  Lowe,  a  John  Bright,  dr  a  Gladstone. 

Refutations,  of  course,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
debates.     In  reply  to  Gladstone's  plea  that  those  to  be  en- 

1  Cf.  supra,  pp.  98-99,  a  reply  to  Mr.  Odger's  speech ;  note  also  the 
amount  of  harm  which  a  reformed  House  might  do,  although  no  good 
could  be  expected  of  it. 

'Cranborne,  Hansard,  voL  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  233. 

'Vide  speech  of  Mr.  Gregory,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  20) , 
pp.  1794-1795- 

4 Mr.  Whiteside  (Conservative),  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),. 
p.  192. 
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franchisee!  should  not  be  treated  as  an  invading  army  but 
as  their  own  flesh  and  blood  and  fellow  Christians,  it  was 
suggested  *  that  Gladstone,  according  to  the  bill,  looked  upon 
the  £7  voters  as  real  flesh  and  blood  but  those  below  as  only 
gradual  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  if  this  fellow-Christian 
theory  were  pushed  to  the  utmost,  should  not  the  five  millions 
of  adult  women  in  the  country  be  considered  ?  2 

Gladstone's  arguments  that  the  working  classes  deserved1 
more  representation  because  of  their  share  of  taxation  was 
retorted  to  in  several  ways.  Even  admitting  the  taxation 
of  the  working  classes  to  be  three-sevenths,  said  one,*  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  that  was  paid  on  articles  of  spirits, 
beer,  and  tobacco.  Certainly  it  was  most  extraordinary  in 
estimating  the  fitness  of  persons  for  the  franchise,  to  main- 
tain that  a  class  is  entitled  to  a  larger  share  in  the  represen- 
tation  in  exact  proportion  to  the  larger  quantity  of  beer  and 
spirits  which  its  members  consume.  Another*  saw  a  fal- 
lacy in  the  income  argument  because  the  income  of  the 
workingmen  was  payment  for  their  labor  from  the  capital 
of  others ;  another,5  because  the  figures  on  the  income  refer- 
red to  all  members  of  the  working  class,  whereas  the  bill 
would  not  admit  all. 

Against  the  speeches  of  Bright  to  the  effect  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  time  before  the  working  classes 
became  excited,  the  opponents  talked  about  yielding  to 
intimidation.8 

As  for  fulfilling  the  pledges — a  subject  of  so  much  dis- 

1  Bulwer-Lytton,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1246. 

2  Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  12),  p.  1217. 
•Mr.  Laing,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1320. 

*Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  12),  p.  1217. 
6iLowe,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  26),  pp.  2092-2093. 
*Vide,  for  instance,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13), 
p.  1244. 
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cussion  —  Disraeli  said  that  no  Parliament  could  be  bound 
by  the  acts  of  its  predecessors,  except  so  far  as  they  had 
taken  the  forms  of  law;  and  such  forms  Parliament  had  the 
power  to  revise.1 

The  Liberals  being  the  authors  of  the  bill,  found  them- 
selves quite  often  on  the  defensive.  Among  their  speeches 
are  to  be  found  replies  to  most  of  the  important  arguments 
of  the  Adullamites  and  the  Conservatives.  For  instance,  in 
defense  of  the  bill,  they  declared  that  there  was  agitation 
for  Reform  but  it  was  of  a  peaceful  and  orderly  character; 2 
that  what  excitement  there  was  on  the  bill,  was  for  it ;  *  that 
a  feeling  prevailed,  universally  throughout  the  country,  that 
the  whole  number  of  electors  was  much  too  small  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
largest  class  in  the  country,  that  class  which,  most  of  all, 
made  the  nation,  was  specially  excluded.4  It  was  predicted 
that  there  might  not  always  be  the  same  political  calm  in 
the  country  as  was  now  happily  prevailing ;  and  that  if  any 
great  disasters  should  happen  to  the  people,  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  misery  they  should  also  be  goaded  by  a  sense  of 
wrong,  they  would  not  appeal  to  the  House  in  a  calm  and 
moderate  tone.5  Besides  it  had  often  been  alleged  against 
the  settlement  of  other  great  questions  that  the  change  was 
not  required  because  not  demanded;  the  Opposition  main- 
taining that  the  people  did  not  want  Reform,  because  they 
were  so  quiet  and  orderly,  led  one  to  the  conclusion  from  this 
kind  of  argument  that  if  the  people  did  desire  it,  they  would 
have  to  resort  to  other  than  constitutional  means  to  obtain 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (April  27),  p.  75. 
'Captain  Grosvcnor,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  88. 
*The  Attorney  General,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (May  31),  p.  1659. 
4 Mr.  Bright,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  23),  p.  1883. 
8  Mr.  Maguire,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii   (April  16),  p.   1374,  and  Mr. 
Baines.  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (April  27),  p.  59. 
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it.1  Also  it  was  said  that  citizenship  together  with  its  ac- 
companying privileges  was  an  inducement  for  laborers  to 
go  to  the  colonies,  so  that  England  was  losing  strong  and 
skillful  arms.2  As  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacred  £10  line, — 
£7  was  held  to  be  as  safe  a  point  now  as  £10  was  in  1832.* 
According  to  the  great  progress  in  education,  in  prudential 
habits,  as  shown  by  the  savings  banks'  returns,  and  in 
various  other  respects,  which  had  been  made  by  the  working 
class,  the  bill  of  1832  was  not  fitted  for  1866.* 

Inasmuch  as  there  were  found  in  the  constituencies  at 
the  present  moment  a  large  number  of  workingmen  whom 
honorable  members  opposite  did  not  suspect  to  be  there,  Mr. 
Goschen  thought  minutely  exact  electoral  statistics  not  so 
important ; 8  Gladstone  complained  that  the  Opposition  ini 
dealing  with  the  statistics  acted  as  if  they  were  engaged  in 
ascertaining  the  numbers  of  an  invading  army.*  In  reply 
to  the  cry  that  the  bill  was  suppressing  the  agricultural  in- 
terests,— where,  it  was  asked,7  would  the  landowners  be  if 
influence  in  elections  were  merely  proportionate  to  numbers  I 

The  bill,  of  course,  was  only  a  franchise  bill,  but  it  was 
declared  to  be  distinct,  clear,  without  any  tricks — without 
semblance  of  giving  something  in  one  clause,  and  then  with- 
drawing that  something  in  the  clause  that  followed.8  The 
Reform  question  had  been  one  of  franchise  more  than  redis- 

1  Mr.  Villiers,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  176-177. 

*Mr.  Fawcett,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  208. 

8  Mr.  Young,  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii 
(April  20),  p.  1809. 

*Sir  Francis  Crossley,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  70. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  23),  p.  878. 

•  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  23),  p.  873. 

7  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1278. 
8 Mr.  Bright,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  209. 
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tribution  all  along.1  The  extension  of  the  franchise  affected 
a  particular  portion  of  the  population;  the  redistribution 
of  seats  did  not;  it  affected  all.  Derby's  Government  in 
1859  had  regarded  the  question  of  the  franchise  as  the  more 
important.2  Gladstone  pointed  out  that  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  borough  members  who  entered  into  partic- 
ulars on  the  subject  of  Reform  before  their  constituents,  no 
more  than  sixteen  referred  to  the  redistribution  of  seats, 
and  of  those  sixteen  all  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill.* 
The  Redistribution  bill,  when  added,  Gladstone  defended  as 
not  creating  a  single  anomaly  but  only  reproducing  a  much 
milder  form  of  the  old  anomalies.4  He  defended  the  group- 
ing by  pointing  out  that  the  system  worked  well  in  Wales, 
and  in  general  answered  the  objections  of  the  Opposition.6 
The  Radicals  supported  the  measure  not  because  it  was  ade- 
quate but  because  it  was  good  to  some  extent  and  because 
they  preferred  such  a  bill  to  force.* 

In  defense  of  the  Government  the  point  was  made  that  it 
was  far  better  situated  to  pass  the  bill  than  the  coalition 
was  to  defeat  it,  since  such  a  combination  of  Conservatives 
and  moderate  Liberals  would  fall  to  pieces  at  the  moment 
of  victory.7 

The  arguments  set  forth  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
which  may  be  classed  as  arguments  against  any  further  Re- 
form acts,  were  often  well  met.  It  was  shown  that  many 
of  the  same  arguments  used  against  this  bill  were  used 

"Mr.  Bright,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  23),  pp.  1879-1880. 
'Mr.  Bright,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  23),  p.  1887. 

•  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (April  27),  p.  133. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (June  4),  pp.  1879  et  seq. 
'  Cf.  long  speech  on  June  4. 

•Mr.  Bright,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  222-223  and  else- 
where. 
7  Mr.  Childers,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  26),  p.  2171. 
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against  the  bill  of  1832  which  now  was  so  reverently  upheld.1 
Even  if,  according  to  the  electoral  statistics,  the  working 
class  now  had  25  per  cent  of  the  votes,  they  did  not  have 
25  per  cent  of  the  representation  to  the  House.*  Reform 
was  needed  because  there  were  abuses  to  be  done  away  with : 
a  larger  representation  of  the  working  class  would  have  a 
happy  effect  in  bringing  about  an  early  settlement  of  some 
important  questions  affecting  capital  and  labor.9  The  work- 
ing classes  indeed  had  many  grievances  of  which  they  had 
a  right  to  complain.*  While  they  were  laboring  for  them- 
selves, and  working  out  their  own  ideas,  how  had  the  Legis- 
lature helped  them?  For  instance,  had  it  housed,  fed,  or 
educated  them?  There  was  the  question  of  arbitration 
courts,  as  connected  with  the  labor  problem,  which  had  been 
handed  backwards  and  forwards,  sometimes  in  one  House 
and  sometimes  in  another.  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
the  Master  and  Workmen's  Acts ;  the  question  of  the  work- 
house infirmaries;  the  question  of  dangerous  and  unwhole- 
some trades.  Would  any  one  who  looked  at  this  subject 
fairly  and  dispassionately  say  that  if  the  class  upon  whom 
these  interests  pressed — who  worked  in  these  workshops  and 
lived  in  these  hovels — had  been  fairly  represented,  their  con- 
dition would  not  have  been  improved?  As  an  instance  of 
the  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  House  with  the 
working  class,  there  might  be  mentioned  the  existing  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks;  for  though  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  working  class  complained  of  them  as 
throwing  temptations  to  insobriety  in  their  way,  the  only 
answer  they  got  from  Parliament  was  that  they  ought  to 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  2168  et  seq. 

aMr.  Goschen,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  23),  p.  1967. 

5  Mr.  Baxter,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1237. 

4  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  pp.  1707  etseq. 
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have  resolution  enough  to  resist  those  temptations.  An- 
other 1  asked,  if  there  were  no  practical  abuses  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1866,  would  Ireland  be  in  her  present  condition? 
Would  there  be  a  rampant  church  in  this  country?  Would 
the  old  land  question  remain  unsettled?  Would  the  en- 
ormous and  profligate  expenditure  still  be  going  on  to  the 
same  extent  as  was  declaimed  against  in  1859  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  said  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  consequences  if  such  an  enormous  outlay  were  con- 
tinued ?  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  in  this  country 
would  be  a  healthy  admixture  of  the  artisan  class  among  the 
members  of  this  House.  Concerning  the  argument  that 
the  present  government  was  the  best  possible  and  that  the 
electoral  system  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  Mr.  Baines 
pointed  out  that  in  1830  the  Duke  of  Wellington  affirmed 
that  no  conceivable  form  of  representation  could  excel  in 
excellence  and  adaptation  to  its  ends  the  then  existing 
system,  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  declared  by  the  Con- 
servative party  in  Parliament  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  revo- 
lution calculated  to  subject  the  intelligence  and  education  of 
the  country  to  the  ascendency  of  the  uneducated  classes  and 
the  mobocracy  of  the  country.2  Many  practical  grievances 
which  existed  before  1832  had  been  removed  in  conse- 
quence of  that  very  infusion  into  the  House  of  the  popular 
element  which  Conservative  members  declared  at  the  time 
to  be  a  revolution.  He  believed  that  there  were  good 
grounds  for  expecting  a  further  measure  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  be  attended  with  the  like  beneficial  effects. — More- 
over, in  a  case  of  great  emergency,  it  would  not  be  well  to 
have  large  sections  of  the  people  feel  that  they  had  no 
sphere  in  the  government  of  the  country.8 

'Mr.  Osborne,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (June  9),  p.  1810. 

'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  pp.  84-85. 

•Mr.  Villiers,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  175  and  176. 
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Indeed,  Reform  was  needed  in  order  to  allow  the  work- 
ingman  to  be  represented  by  members  of  his  social  class. 
What,  it  was  asked,  do  x  members  of  the  House  know  about 
the  workingman's  view  of  trade  unions,  strikes,  and  a]> 
penticeships  ?  Every  man  and  every  class  has  erroneous 
opinions  to  be  checked  up  only  by  contact  with  others.  The 
questions,  which  are  likely  each  year  to  assume  a  greater  im- 
portance in  this  House,  are  questions  affecting  capital  and 
labor,  and  many  gentlemen  who  now  consider  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  working  class  are  notably  capital- 
ists, and  on  such  questions  are  more  likely  to  sympathize 
with  their  order  than  with  labor.2  John  Bright,  for  in- 
stance, had  always  been  opposed  to  the  operatives  on  the 
question  of  factory  legislation.  While  much  was  said 
of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  giving  the  working  classes 
a  predominance  in  Parliament,  it  was  the  complaint  of 
one  member  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  opposite  course — the  predominance  of  the  middle  clas- 
ses— "  indeed  the  working  classes  being  in  a  minority  seems 
to  be  accepted  as  of  perfectly  unquestionable  right."  8  An- 
other 4  complained : 

I  find  that  217  of  this  House's  Members  are  either  directly 
connected  with  or  are  actual  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
Talk  of  trade  unions !  Why,  is  not  this  House  a  trades  union 
to  a  certain  extent?  (Mr.  Bright:  "  Hear,  Hear!  ")  Have  we 
not  217  members  who  constitute  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
trades  union?  But  it  is  said,  do  they  all  give  their  votes  on 
one  side?  No;  like  the  Trade  unions,  they  differ  in  their 
political  sentiments.  I  find,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Sandford's 
History  of  Great  Families,  that  there  are  no  less  than  1,500 

'J.  S.  Mill,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  pp.  1259-1260. 
2  Mr.  Fawcett,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  206. 
•Mr.  Graham,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1653. 
*Mr.  Osborne,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (June  4),  pp.  1818-1819. 
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members  of  great  families  who  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
Upper  Chamber,  and  one-third  of  this  House,  and  yet  we  hear 
honorable  Gentlemen  talk  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  out  the 
artizan  class. 

It  was  denied  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working 
classes  was  actually  in  course  of  being  effected  by  a  natural 
process.1  No  proof  was  to  be  found  for  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  rapid  growth  of  the  working  classes  among 
the  ten-pound  householders.  When  the  first  register  was 
made  up  after  1832,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of 
electors  to  male  adults  in  England  and  Wales  was  one  in 
five — that  one  out  of  every  five  male  adults  had  a  vote — and 
that  proportion  was  still  continuing  in  1865.2  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  working  class  could  hope  to  receive  income 
enough  to  reach  the  ten-pound  line.8  And,  although  many 
artisans  had  risen  to  wealth  and  eminence  from  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life  and  were  deserving  of  much  credit,  they 
were  not  representative  men  of  their  class.4 

The  Constitution  would  not  be  endangered  by  gradual 
changes  made  in  time  or  wise  concessions  gracefully  given 
but  by  a  policy  of  determined  resistance  to  all  changes, 
and  the  persistent  refusal  to  grant  reasonable  popular  de- 
mands.8 Gladstone  thought  the  noble  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land had  struck  deep  roots  in  the  soil  and  was  fixed  there 
in  a  manner  to  defy  the  harmful  effects  of  such  a  slight 
change  as  would  result  from  a  £3  reduction  in  the  franchise 
qualifications.* 

1  Gladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  12),  p.  1142. 
'Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1726. 
'Gladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  12),  p.  54. 
4 Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1706. 
5 Mr.  Baxter,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1230. 
'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (April  27),  p.  123. 
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Of  those  who  alleged  to  see  in  the  bill  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency towards  democracy  on  the  ground  that  the  franchise 
was  being  placed  on  an  incline,  Bright  asked : 

Did  any  honorable  Gentleman  sitting  in  this  House  ever  vote 
upon  any  measure  of  arrangement  and  organization  like  this 
one,  and  could  confidently  assure  himself  that  the  measure 
would  be  final?  He  must  have  a  very  poor  notion  of  what 
our  children  will  be  if  he  thinks  them  less  competent  to  decide 
such  questions  for  themselves  than  we  are  at  present  to  de- 
cide them.1 

And,  though  this  bill  gave  nothing  like  democracy,  what 
were  the  great  evils  which  were  supposed  to  come  with 
any  tendency  in  that  direction?  Large  masses  could  not 
be  so  easily  bribed  as  a  few  people.2  Besides,  said  Mr. 
Layard,3  "  You  have  no  right  to  throw  it  in  the  teeth  of 
the  workingmen  that  they  are  unfit  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise because  they  are  corrupt,  whilst  you  (*,  c,  Members  of 
the  House)  are  their  corruptors.  (Great  confusion  and 
interruptions  from  the  Opposition.)"  The  workingmen 
would  not  be  anxious  for  war,  for  with  their  property  they 
had  interest  in  taxes.4  Look  at  the  colonies  where  they  had 
the  right  of  voting.5  The  financial  condition  was  good; 
there  was  a  liberal  provision  for  public  worship;  the  votes 
for  public  education  would  shame  this  House;  they  tended  to 
their  own  defense;  and  their  protectionist  members  were 
returned  largely  by  the  agricultural  constituencies,  not  by 
the  working  class.  In  Australia,  said  Mr.  Fawcett,  prop- 
erty is  as  secure,  law  is  as  justly  administered,  as  here; 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  213. 

'Mr.  Baxter,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1236. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16),  p.  1449. 

*  Mr.  Layard,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii,  p.  1447. 

8  Mr.  Childers,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  26),  pp.  2158-9, 
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"  and  they  at  least  have  not,  as  we  have,  a  burden  of  desti- 
tution constantly  reminding  our  statesmen  that  they  have 
left  their  highest  mission  unfulfilled,  and  that  is  to  wage  suc- 
cessful war  against  pauperism."  l  Mr.  Goschen  thought 
it  of  little  use  to  argue  from  conditions  in  the  colonies  and 
America  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  difference  in  the  relative 
position  of  labor  and  capital  in  those  countries  as  com- 
pared with  England.2  No  constituencies  in  England,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  working  class  had  the  decided  influence 
now  were  returning  demagogues  as  their  representatives.3 

To  assume  that  the  working  class  would  vote  en  masse 
was  no  more  right  than  to  assume  that  the  middle  class  or 
the  upper  class  would  do  so.*  Workingmen  followed  their 
own  opinions,6  not  those  of  their  leaders  as  could  be  seen 
from  their  disagreement  with  Cobden  on  the  subject  of  the 
Russian  war.  No  political  union  could  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  miners  of  Cornwall,  the  masons  of  London,  and 
the  mill  hands  of  the  North,  unless  a  real  bond  of  union 
should  be  given  by  keeping  them,  as  wage  receivers,  from 
the  franchise.  And  if  excluded  too  long  they  might  at 
last  be  induced  to  make  their  trade  unions  a  political  en- 
gine. But  if  this  bill  passed  it  would  be  final  for  their 
political  lives,  because  it  was  not  easy  to  get  up  a  political 
agitation.  The  workingmen  did  not  find  it  easy  to  leave 
work  and  lose  wages  for  the  purpose  of  attending  political 
meetings. 

The  Liberals  had,  of  course,  a  good  argument  when  they 
mentioned  the  advance  la  general  intelligence  of  the  work- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  p.  204. 

1  Hansard,  voL  clxxxii  (April  23),  p.  1966. 

•Mr.  Layard,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16),  p.  1449. 

*Mr.  Fawcctt,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (March  13),  pp.  205-6. 

8  W.  E.  Forstcr,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  16),  pp.  1391-3. 
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ing  class  since  1832.  Mr.  Baines,  a  member  in  whose 
statistics  the  House  had  a  degree  of  confidence,  stated  that 
in  1865  there  were  3,100,000  scholars  in  day  schools  com- 
pared with  1,250,000  in  1832.  In  1831  the  number  of 
copies  of  newspapers  circulating  in  England  was  38,000,000; 
in  1864  the  number  had  increased  to  546,000,000.  The 
circulation  of  the  magazines  and  serials,  weekly  and 
monthly,  literary,  scientific,  religious,  and  moral,  had  in- 
creased in  the  same  time  from  400,000  copies  a  month  to 
6,000,000  a  month — an  increase  for  which  the  working 
class  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible.1  They  were  able 
to  carry  on  successfully  such  organizations  as  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers;2  they  were  successful  with 
their  co-operative  societies ; 3  they  were  interested  in  librar- 
ies.4 Besides  they  had  shown  a  most  commendable  patience 
and  fortitude  in  Lancashire  during  the  cotton  famine  which 
was  the  theme  for  much  praise.  As  a  class,  too,  the  work- 
ingmen  needed  representation.  John  Stuart  Mill  cham- 
pioned them: 

While  so  many  classes,  comparatively  insignificant  in  num- 
bers, and  not  supposed  to  be  freer  from  class  partialities  or 
interests  than  their  neighbors,  are  represented,  some  of  them, 
I  venture  to  say,  greatly  over-represented  in  this  House,  there 
is  a  class,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others,  and  therefore, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  human  feeling,  entitled  to  more  consid- 
eration— weak  as  yet,  and  therefore,  needing  representation 
the  more,  but  daily  becoming  stronger,  and  more  capable  of 
making  its  claims  good  —  and  this  class  is  not  represented. 
We  claim,  then,  a  large  and  liberal  representation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  on  the  conservative  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiii  (April  27),  pp.  57-58. 

*  Vide  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  19),  p.  1705. 
'Vide  Mr.  Baxter,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13),  p.  1235. 
*Vide  Gladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  12),  p.  1132. 
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We  demand  that  they  be  represented  as  a  class,  if  represented 
they  cannot  be  as  human  beings.1 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  belief  of  the  work- 
ing class  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  stood  against  Reform  was  not  without  founda- 
tion. Arguments  against  any  extension  of  the  suffrage  had 
been  boldly  spoken ;  the  Conservatives  and  Adullamites  had: 
tried  to  have  the  bill  put  off,  had  tried  to  cast  it  aside  through 
various  amendments,  had  tried  to  make  it  even  less  liberal 
than  it  was,  and  had  finally  defeated  it.  One  can  argue 
that  the  Conservatives  may  have  been  more  opposed  to  the 
bill  and  its  authors  than  to  Reform  itself;  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  bill  of  1866  contained  more  promising  material 
from  which  could  have  been  constructed  a  good  bill  than 
the  platitudes  put  forth  by  Disraeli  in  the  following  session, 
which  were  changed  by  a  House  under  pressure  into  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  the  century.  And  if  the 
Conservatives  as  a  party  were  anxious  to  grant  electoral 
Reform  their  past  history  gave  no  evidence  of  the  desire. 
At  least  the  working  class  expressed  itself  more  than  once 
in  1866  as  seeing  in  the  men  of  the  Conservative  and  Adul- 
lamite  faith — men  elected  to  represent  England — strong  op- 
ponents to  Reform. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxii  (April  13).  pp.  1255-1256. 


CHAPTER  V 
Disraeli's  Success  with  Reform  in  1867 

The  Adullamites  and  the  Conservatives  had  given  the 
Liberal  Government  an  adverse  vote  in  passing  Lord  Dun- 
kellin's  amendment  to  the  Reform  bill  for  the  rateable  value 
instead  of  the  gross  estimated  rental  as  the  basis  of  the 
franchise.  Resignation  was  the  natural  method  of  proce- 
dure for  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  They  might  have 
demanded  dissolution  but  Mr.  Brand,  the  whip,  thought  that 
such  a  course  would  be  unpopular  with  the  Liberals  on  ac- 
count of  election  expenses.1  Moreover,  an  appeal  to  the 
country  on  the  Reform  question  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  the  party  by  causing  the  Palmerstonian 
Liberals  to  go  to  the  Opposition  at  a  time  when  the  country 
itself  was  more  or  less  apathetic.  They  might  have  gone 
on  with  the  bill,  trusting  to  reverse  the  vote  on  report  or 
they  might  have  taken  shelter  under  a  general  vote  of  con- 
fidence. However,  at  a  cabinet  meeting  on  June  25,  1866, 
resignation  was  agreed  upon.  Gladstone  himself  was  glad 
to  have  the  matter  near  its  close.2  The  Queen,  when  in- 
formed of  her  ministers'  intentions  expressed  opposition 
to  change  because  of  the  critical  situation  on  the  Continent.* 
But  Russell  and  Gladstone  after  an  interview  with  Her 
Majesty  and  a  consultation  with  Brand  and  the  cabinet  de- 
cided finally  (June  26)  on  resignation.     "  At  six,"  writes 

xCj.  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  pp.  207  et  seq. 

'Ibid.,  p.  209. 

'The  Seven  Weeks'  War  had  broken  out  on  June  18. 

185]  185 
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Gladstone,  "  I  went  down  and  made  my  explanation  for  the 
government.  I  kept  to  facts  without  epithets,  but  I  thought 
as  I  went  on  that  some  of  the  words  were  scorching.  A 
crowd  and  great  enthusiasm  in  Palace  Yard  on  departure." 
Although  Gladstone's  speech  on  this  occasion  may  not 
strike  a  reader  of  to-day  as  being  especially  "  scorching  " 
under  the  circumstances,  he  cannot  help  noticing  that  it  is 
a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Government  on  the  situation.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer showed  that  Dunkellin's  motion  was  absolutely  un- 
acceptable because  there  was  no  form  or  figure  of  enfran- 
chisement founded  on  mere  relation  to  rateable  value 
which  would  express  faithfully  and  exactly  the  scale  of 
enfranchisement  best  suited,  in  the  Government's  opinion, 
to  the  public  interest.  In  16  boroughs  the  adoption  of  a 
franchise  founded  on  a  rateable  value  of  above  £6  would  en- 
franchise a  number  at  least  equal  to  the  number  the  bill 
proposed  to  enfranchise.  But  in  39  boroughs  a  rateable 
value  of  £6,  in  112  boroughs  a  rateable  value  of  £5,  in  21 
boroughs  a  rateable  value  of  £4,  and  in  5  boroughs  a  rate- 
able value  of  less  than  £4,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
enfranchise  those  to  whom  the  franchise  would  be  given  by  a 
£7  rental.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  differences  of  rating 
which  frequently  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  town,  there  would  be  inequalities  in  the  operation  of 
a  rating  franchise  in  the  same  borough.  The  ministry,  how- 
ever, had  tendered  resignation  of  their  offices  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  this  motion  but  also  because  of  the 
attitude  of  members  during  the  previous  divisions  and  de- 
bates. Patent  to  all  had  been  the  attempt  to  overweight 
the  measure  by  an  inclusion  of  bribery  and  corruption 
clauses,  the  attempt,  without  giving  public  notice,  to  post- 
pone the  clauses  of  enfranchisement  for  the  clauses  af- 
fecting the  redistribution  of  seats,  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
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franchise  when  already  the  bill  had  been  framed  to  con- 
ciliate those  members  who  were  timid  or  fastidious  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  at  the  expense  of  those  by  whom  Re- 
form was  ardently  supported.1 

Earl  Russell  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
resignations  had  been  accepted.  While  taking  occasion  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Reform  movement  during  the  last 
seven  years,  he  justified  the  measure  which  had  just  been 
rejected  as  a  fair  and  moderate  one  which  had  been  opposed 
with  a  view  of  putting  off  Reform,2  and  attacked  Lord 
Derby  because  of  speeches  made  in  condemnation  of  the 
measure.  Lord  Derby  in  reply  criticized  the  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  amendments  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House 
had  caused  more  trouble  than  any  of  his  speeches. 

Lord  Derby  himself  was  destined  to  worry  over  Reform 
before  the  passing  of  many  months.  To  him,  as  leader  of 
the  Conservatives,  was  given  the  task  of  forming  an  ad- 
ministration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Adullamites  had  been  a  party  to  the  over_ 
throw  of  the  Russell-Gladstone  ministry,  it  was  but  natural 
that  their  co-operation  should  be  sought  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry.  Their  terms,  however,  could  not  be 
accepted  by  the  Conservatives ; 3  and  after  an  attempt  to 
utilize  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Palmerstonian,  philanthropist,  and 
friend  of  the  working  classes,  had  failed,  Derby  had  to  give 

1  Speech  of  June  26,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiv,  pp.  684-692. 

*  Cf.  Annual  Register,  1866,  p.  159. 

s  Vide  George  Saintsbury,  The  Earl  of  Derby  (New  York,  1892),  p.  170, 
where  the  statement  is  made  that  the  Adullamites  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  join  a  Government  under  Lord  Stanley,  son  of  Lord  Derby. 
Stanley  was  known  as  a  very  liberal  Conservative  and  had  been  offered 
office  in  1855  by  Palmerston.  In  the  Life  of  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  pp.  439 
et  seq.,  Monypenny  and  Buckle  declare,  however,  that  the  Adullamites 
wanted  the  premiership  to  go  to  a  Whig. 
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up  the  idea  of  making  a  Government  on  an  enlarged  basis. 
He  chose  Disraeli  as  his  foremost  man.  The  latter,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  Parliament — on  the 
first  occasion  as  a  Radical — finally  had  been  elected  in  1837 
under  Tory  auspices.  Certain  political  ideas  as  expressed 
by  pamphlets  and  by  his  novels  Coningsby  (1844)  dealing 
with  political  conditions,  and  Sybil  (1845)  descriptive  of 
the  social  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  became  the  tenets 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Tory  followers.  The  passing 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy  in  1832  had  made  it  possible, 
Disraeli  believed,  for  the  Crown  and  the  old  noble  families 
to  do  something  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  which  kind 
of  activity  the  Liberals  had  been  negligent.  He  had  failed 
to  follow  Peel  in  the  latter's  espousal  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  and  had  caused  a  split  in  the  Conservative 
party.  When  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  gave  up,  however, 
ideas  of  a  sudden  return  to  protectionist  principles.  He 
was  successful  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Derby 
in  1852  and  again  in  1858  in  the  second  Derby  ministry. 
In  the  following  year  he  tried  to  pass  the  Reform  measure 
of  1859,  but,  as  has  been  noted,  failed.  Brilliant,  clever, 
and  able,  nevertheless  as  son  of  an  apostate  Jew  he  was 
looked  at  askance  by  British  society.  He  now  again  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  as  Derby's  assistant 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  men  and 
the  distribution  of  offices.  Stanley  ■  became  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, General  Peel  Secretary  of  War,  Walpole2  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Lord  Cranborne  *  Secre- 

1  Stanley  had  been  Colonial  Secretary  in  1858  and  subsequently  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control. 

*  Walpole  had  occupied  the  same  position  in  1852  and  1858. 

•Later  Lord  Salisbury,  leader  of  the  Conservatives  after  Disraeli's 
death ;  at  this  time  he  was  an  independent  Conservative. 
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tary  for  India,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon x  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Gathorne  Hardy,2  two  men 
of  talent  in  Disraeli's  opinion,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  respectively. 
According  to  an  authority  it  was  a  strong  combination  with 
very  few  weak  spots — "  a  proof,  in  itself  alone,  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  Disraeli  had  built  up  the  Conservative 
party  out  of  ihe  ruins  of  the  late  'forties,  and  had  attracted 
to  the  service  of  the  cause  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  intel- 
lect of  the  country."  a 

As  for  Reform — a  discussion  of  the  subject  was  not  re- 
newed in  Parliament  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
Lord  Derby,  in  his  ministerial  statement  on  accession  tot 
office,  touched  most  guardedly  on  the  subject.4  He  re- 
served to  himself  the  most  entire  liberty  as  to  whether  the 
Government  should  or  should  not  undertake  to  bring  in  a 
measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  but  promised  that  if  there  was  "  no  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  passing  a  sound  and  satisfactory  measure,"  the 
session  would  not  be  spent  in  the  wasteful  contest  over  a  Re- 
form bill.6 

Disraeli,  too,  in  his  hustings  speech  on  re-election  de- 
clined to  pledge  himself  to  introduce  a  Reform  bill  in  the 
following  session.     And  he  assured  his  constituents 

if  we  deal  with  the  question  at  any  time,  we  will  deal  with  it 
in  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  fashion  or  remodel  the  institutions  of  this  country  on  any 

1  According  to  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Carnarvon  was  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  Derby. 

1  Hardy  had  defeated  Gladstone  at  Oxford. 

'Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life  of  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  p.  445.  Cf.,  also, 
George  Saintsbury,  The  Earl  of  Derby,  p.  170. 

4  Cf.  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1867,  p.  287. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxiv,  p.  740. 
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foreign  type  whatever,  whether  they  be  American  or  whether 
they  be  French  ...  we  (who  opposed  the  Liberal  Reform 
bill)  did  not  recognize  that  the  rights  of  man  should  prevail 
in  legislation,  or  that  a  numerical  majority  should  dictate  to 
an  ancient  nation  of  various  political  orders  and  classes.1 

But  of  the  qualifications  of  himself  and  of  his  friends  to 
deal  with  Reform — of  that  he  expressed  himself  in  almost 
sanguine  terms.2 — Yet  the  royal  speech  at  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament  on  the  tenth  of  August  did  not  touch  the 
subject  of  "  the  Representation  of  the  People." 

Would  the  Conservatives  bring  in  a  bill  during  the  1867 
session?  That  was  a  question  asked  and  answered  by  al- 
most every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the  country  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1866.3  Some  of  them 
thought  that  the  people  had  spoken  decisively  in  the  Hyde 
Park  episode;  others  began  to  realize  the  state  of  public 
mind  only  with  the  meetings  held  rather  regularly  in  the 
northern  towns.  Before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  how- 
ever, not  only  did  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  for  action  but  the  pamphleteer  concurred 
with  their  opinions: 

There  is  enough  of  anxiety  to  have  the  question  settled;  the 
timid  fear  prolonged  agitation,  and  the  man  of  business  sees 
it  hurts  trade ;  the  man  of  pleasure  feels  the  subject  a  bore,  and 
all  grow  weary  of  it.  One  party  sees  an  opportunity  to  snatch 
advantages  that  may  not  soon  occur  again ;  and  another  fears, 
perhaps,  that  whatever  bargain  can  be  made  now,  there  is 
small  hope  of  making  better  hereafter.4 

,The  Times,  July  14,  1866. 
1  Vide  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1867,  p.  287. 
'  Cf.  supra,  chapter  iii. 

4  William  Rathbone,  Soundings  in  Political  Waters  (Edinburgh,  1867),. 
p.  30. 
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What  did  Disraeli  and  Derby  think  of  the  necessity  for 
action  ? — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  Derby  rather  than 
Disraeli  who  first  saw  that  there  was  a  genuine  call  for  Re- 
form.1 It  is  true  that  Disraeli  suggested  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  shortly  after  the  "famous  Reform  riot,"  that 
a  modified  form  of  Gladstone's  bill  be  rushed  through  Parlia- 
ment to  stop  agitation  and  "  dish  "  Gladstone.  When  this 
suggestion  was  not  accepted  he  seems  to  have  been  very  slow 
to  perceive  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  was  opposed  to 
Derby's  opinion  expressed  in  writing  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September  that  the  Conservatives  would  have  to  deal  with 
Reform  and  might  proceed  by  resolutions.  He  was  impa- 
tient with  the  Queen,  who,  becoming  anxious  that  the  ques- 
tion be  settled,  wanted  to  urge  Gladstone  and  Russell,  by  a 
personal  appeal,  to  aid  the  ministers  in  finding  terms  of 
agreement.  Even  in  November  he  wrote  to  Derby,  giving 
as  his  opinion  that  any  dealing  with  the  Reform  question 
should  take  place  by  resolutions  "  which,  though  laying  down 
a  complete  scheme,  should  end  in  a  Royal  Commission." 
He  must  have  realized  that  very  little  could  be  accomplished 
during  the  coming  session  by  such  a  method  oif  procedure. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Cranborne,  dated  December  26,  he 
wrote : a 

I  have  throughout  been  against  legislation,  and  continue  so. 
Lord  Derby,  about  the  time  you  were  here,  thought  it  inevi- 
table, but,  as  you  know,  his  views  are  now  modified. 

It's  a  difficult  affair,  but  I  think  we  shall  pull  through;  the 
Whigs  are  very  unanimous  in  wishing  the  question  "  settled  " 
— but  you  and  I  are  not  Whigs. 

Yet,  as  his  biographer  points  out,  his  opinion  gradually 

1  Documents  for  this  statement  quoted  in  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life 
of  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  pp.  453-454.  The  Queen  even  before  Derby  seems 
to  have  recognized  the  need  of  a  real  settlement.    Ibid.,  p.  561. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  463- 
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changed,  for  by  mid-winter  he  permitted  his  Reform 
speeches  to  be  published  and  on  the  third  of  January  wrote 
to  Derby  saying  that  the  Reform  question  was  paramount. 
By  this  time  the  ministers  of  the  realm  as  well  as  the 
journalists  and  magazine  writers  may  be  said  to  have  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  country.  The  financial  crisis,  the  Hyde 
Park  riot,  the  popular  demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  had  contributed  to  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  distrust.     Something  must  be  done. 

Hence  the  royal  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  on 
February  5,  1867,  expressed  a  desire  for  moderate  dilibera- 
tions  on  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliament.1  In  the  comments  on  the  speech  Earl  Russell, 
speaking  for  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  promised 
to  consider  upon  its  merits  any  bill  which  the  Government 
should  propose  and  said  that  he  would  rejoice  to  support  one 
which  should  confer  the  franchise  upon  a  large  body  of 
the  artisans  of  the  country  who  were  well  qualified  to  pos- 
sess it.  Any"  delusive  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  he 
■denounced  as  only  tending  to  foster  agitation  for  manhood 
suffrage,  which  few  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
at  present  were  disposed  to  support.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Gladstone  said  that  the  interests  of  the  country  de- 
manded a  speedy  settlement  of  the  question ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  accept  an  adequate  measure. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  telling  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  declared  that 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  an  affair  of  party  —  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  incurred  responsibility  in  the  matter 
and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  view  of  the  House, 
proceeding  should  be  by  resolution.  Procedure  by  resolu- 
tions, as  has  been  mentioned,  had  been  advised  by  Derby 
in   September  as   well   as  at  a   somewhat   later   period.2 

1  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  4. 

*  Vide  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life  of  Disraeli,  chap.  xiii. 
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Disraeli  also  had  thought  this  manner  of  preceeding  very- 
desirable.1  The  resolutions,  'however,  as  brought  forth 
were  so  vague  as  to  please  no  one.  Of  the  thirteen,  the 
first  stated  that  the  number  of  electors  for  counties  and 
boroughs  ought  to  be  increased;  the  second,  that  such  in- 
crease might  best  be  effected  both  by  reducing  the  value  of 
the  qualifying  tenement  in  counties  and  boroughs  and 
by  adding  other  franchises  not  dependent  on  such  value; 
the  third,  that  while  it  was  desirable  that  a  more  direct 
representation  should  be  given  to  the  laboring  class,  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  realm  to  give  to 
any  one  class  or  interest  a  predominating  power  over  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  the  fourth,  that  the  occupation  fran- 
chise in  counties  and  boroughs  should  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  rating;  the  fifth,  that  the  principle  of  plurality  of 
votes  would  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise on  an  extensive  basis ;  the  sixth,  that  it  was  expedient 
to  revise  the  existing  distribution  of  seats.  Such  platitudes 
caused  the  press,  in  a  body,  to  express  disappointment.2 
Members  of  the  House,  unable  to  curb  their  curiosity, 
questioned  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  change.  In  vain  did  they  put  their  questions,  for  he 
refused  to  promise  explanation  of  the  proposed  resolutions 
before  the  twenty-fifth  of  February.  In  fact,  Disraeli  had 
good  reasons  for  refusing  to  give  information.  He  him- 
self was  not  sure  of  the  measure  to  be  proposed.  The 
cabinet  was  finding  agreement  almost  impossible. 

The  disagreement  among  the  cabinet  members,  in  fact, 
led  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  resolutions 
(February  25)  in  a  scheme  known  as  the  Ten-Minutes  bill. 
The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to  this 
scheme  and  the  circumstances  making  necessary  its  intro- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  459 ;  resolutions  had  been  of  use  in  1858  in  the  India  bill. 
1  Cf.  Malmesbury,  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,  vol.  ii,  p.  365. 
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duction  are  as  follows : '  General  Peel,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  had  announced  on  the  sixteenth  of  February  his 
inability  2  to  sanction  any  reduction  of  the  franchise  and 
his  intended  resignation ;  later  at  the  urging  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  desire  of  the  Queen  he  agreed  to  conform)  to  the 
general  opinion.  The  cabinet  then  decided  to  bring  in  a 
bill  with  household  suffrage  as  a  basis  but  with  personal  pay- 
ment of  rates  and  a  residence  qualification,  etc.,  as  checks. 
The  discussion  was  settled  agreeably  at  the  cabinet  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  the  twenty-third  of  February.  "  The 
Cabinet  unanimous  for  the  great  plan  "  wrote  Disraeli  ty 
his  private  secretary.  He  had  promiied  to  explain  the 
plans  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  the  twenty- 
fifth.  But  on  Sunday  Lord  Cranborne  examined  rAore 
closely  the  scheme,  and  concluded  that  its  effect  would  be  to 
throw  the  small  boroughs  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
voters  of  less  than  the  £10  qualification.  Such  proceeding 
he  did  not  think  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  country.  Car- 
narvon, Colonial  Secretary,  agreed  with  him.  Hence  on 
Monday  morning,  Disraeli  and  Derby  had  threats  of  the 
resignation  of  two  of  their  colleagues.  The  cabinet,  hastily 
summoned,  could  not  be  brought  together  much  before  half- 
past  one,  and  by  the  time  the  situation  was  explained,  it  was 
after  two.  At  two-thirty  *  Derby  had  to  address  the  party ; 
at  four-thirty  Disraeli  was  to  address  the  House.  Literally, 
the  cabinet  did  not  have  "  more  than  ten  minutes  in  which 
to  make  up  their  minds  "  on  their  course.4  They  determined, 

1  The  Beaconsfield  papers,  the  addresses  of  Lord  Derby  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  of  Sir  John  Pakington  to  his  constituents  in  his  reelection 
speech  and  various  memoirs,  give  data. 

*For  a  full  account  in  the  Beaconsfield  papers,  vide  Monypenny  and 
Buckle,  vol.  iv,  pp.  495  et  seq. 

•Pakington  says  at  two  o'clock. 

4 The  speech  of  Pakington  is  given  in  the  Times,  March  14,  1867. 
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in  that  brief  timie,  to  take  up  a  milder  scheme  which  had 
previously  been  drawn  up  in  an  attempt  to  please  Peel.1 
This  was  the  scheme  Disraeli  with  no  enthusiasm  explained 
on  the  twenty-fifth. 

Rising  in  a  House  crowded  with  many  distinguished 
strangers,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  first 
place,  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  since  1832  the  middle 
class  had  governed  the  country,  but  that  it  now  seemed  pro- 
per that  the  working  class  should  be  granted  some  of  the  rights 
they  desired.  He  then  proceeded  to  an  explanation  of  the 
proposed  resolutions :  there  were  to  be  some  new  or  fancy 
franchises — those  in  boroughs,  who  could  meet  a  certain 
educational  requirement,  about  10,000  in  number,  those  who 
were  depositors  in  savings  banks,  about  35,000,  those  who 
had  £50  in  public  funds,  about  7,000,  and  those  who  paid* 
20  .?.  in  direct  taxes,  about  30,000,  were  to  have  a  vote. 
The  principle  of  plurality  (i.  e.,  the  principle  that  a  person 
who  had  a  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament  should 
vote  in  addition  under  any  one  new  franchise  which  he  might 
possess) ,  however,  would  not  be  insisted  upon.  A  £6  rating 
in  the  boroughs,  as  the  occupiers'  qualification,  would  give 
130,000  voters  and  a  £20  rating  in  the  counties  together  with 
the  fancy  franchises  would  add  187,500  county  voters.  Jin 
all  there  would  be  an  addition  of  some  400,000  voters.2 
There  was  to  be  a  slight  redistribution  of  seats.  If  the 
House  liked  the  resolutions,  as  interpreted  in  this  scheme 
(the  Ten-Minutes  "bill "),  a  moderate  bill  based  on  them 
would  be  brought  in. 

The  House  immediately  showed  that  it  did  not  like  the 
resolutions.  Lowe  of  the  Adullamites  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  away  with  such  ambiguous  and  abstract  resolu- 

1  Vide  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  500. 

•By  the  bill  of  1866,  the  total  number  of  new  voters  would  have 
been  400,000. 
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tions  and  bring  in  a  bill.  He  intimated  that  they  were  now 
playing  to  keep  in  office,  that  they  were  willing  for  the  House 
to  "  say  what  you  like  to  us,  only,  for  God's  sake  leave  us 
our  places."  But  "  why  are  they  to  have  the  mark  of 
Cain  set  upon  them,  that  nobody  may  kill  them?"  Mr. 
Bright  said  that  discussion  of  the  resolutions  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time.  He  asked  for  and  in  fact  promised 
to  support  a  measure  which  should  be  big  enough  to  do  away 
with  agitation  during  his  life.  Mr.  Laing  of  the  Adullam- 
ites  thought  that  the  scheme  did  not  have  finality.  He  would 
prefer  household  suffrage.  Even  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  favorably  inclined.1  Further  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  was  put  off  until  the  twenty-eighth  of 
February. 

In  the  meantime,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
Liberals  met  at  Gladstone's  house  on  the  twenty-sixth  anil 
resolved  to  support  an  amendment  urging  the  Government 
to  bring  in  a  bill/  But  Disraeli  was  ahead  of  them.  Real- 
izing that  his  proposals  were  not  pleasing  to  those  who 
wanted  no  Reform  and  that  they  were  too  moderate  for 
those  who  did  want  Reform,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
determined  not  to  go  on  with  the  resolutions.  Hence  at 
the  meeting  of  the  House  that  evening  he  announced  the 
Government's  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill.  He  explained 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  resolutions  had  been  accom- 
plished in  that  the  proposals  had  been  given  a  fair  and  candid 
consideration. 

Disraeli  could  not  at  once  bring  in  a  bill.  He  had  first  to 
consider  whether  he  should  adhere  to  the  Ten-Minutes 
"  bill  "  and  keep  a  cabinet  intact  or  whether  he  should  bring 
in  a  bill  based  on  household  suffrage — i,  e.,  the  scheme 

1  Cf.  the  ministerial  explanation  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxxv,  pp.  1284- 1289. 
1  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  29,  and  News  of  the  World,  March  3,  1867. 
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originally  settled  upon,  the  twenty-third  of  February — and 
lose  Cranborne,  Carnarvon  and  Peel.  Which  plan  would1 
his  own  party  favor;  what  attitude  would  the  Radicals  take; 
how  would  the  Liberals  manceuver ;  with  what  action  would 
the  country  be  pleased  ? — these  were  some  of  the  questions 
over  which  Disraeli  had  to  ponder. 

That  a  number  of  his  own  party  stood  for  the  bolder 
course,  Disraeli  soon  became  aware.  Henley,  one  of  the 
Conservative  leaders,1  had  declared  in  favor  of  household 
suffrage  in  1859,2  and  would  support  such  a  plan.  Mem- 
bers s  of  the  Carlton  Club 4  gave  their  support  to  the  move- 
ment. A  feeling  that  the  party  should  settle  the  question, 
was  growing  rapidly  among  the  Tories,  Monypenny  and 
Buckle  declare,5  as  was  also1  the  feeling  that  "  a  generous 
extension  to  a  new  and  respectable  class,  the  rate-paying 
householders,  might  well  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  party 
which  claimed  to  be  national,  and  dethrone  one  which  was 
still  largely  oligarchical."  6  And  when,  three  days  before 
the  bill  was  to  be  brought  in,  the  more  liberal  plan  was  ex- 
plained at  a  meeting  at  Derby's  almost  all  of  the  195  present 
approved.  That  the  Radicals  could  be  counted  on  for 
the  greater  change  was  also  well  known  to  Disraeli.  Bright 
had  promised,  in  the  open,  to  accept  the  bill  which  would 

1  Henley  was  not,  however,  a  minister.  For  his  attitude  toward  the 
suffrage  question,  vide  Roundell  Palmer,  1st  Earl  of  Selborne,  Me- 
morials, 4  vols.  (London,  1896-1898),  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  64. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  clii,  pp.  1064  et  seq.,  and  vol.  cliii,  p.  12 17. 

3  I.  e.,  a  majority. 

*The  leading  Conservative  political  club  of  London,  founded  in  1832 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

5  Vol.  iv,  p.  508;  the  Times,  March  11,  1867,  expresses,  a  similar  opinion 
in  an  editorial. 

•  But  iStanley  declared  in  the  ministerial  explanations  of  the  fifth  of 
March  that  he  could  conceive  no  circumstances  which  would  cause  the 
Government  to  "  reduce  the  franchise  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent." 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxxv,  p.  1364. 
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settle  the  question  for  a  given  period,  and  promised,  in 
private,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  do  all  he 
could  fairly  to  help  a  bill  through  if  the  right  thing  were 
done.1  Gladstone  recognized  that  Bright  would  help  the 
Conservatives  if  they  gave  him  his  demands.  Writing  from 
Rome  to  Brand  in  October,  1866,  he  said:  "  We  have  no 
claim  upon  him  (Bright),  more  than  the  government  have 
on  us;  and  I  imagine  he  will  part  company  the  moment  he 
sees  his  way  to  more  than  we  would  give  him."2  That 
Gladstone  would  go  further  than  the  Ten-Minutes  "  bill  " 
and  hence  get  the  country  back  of  him  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Conservative  leaders.  Writing  con- 
fidentially to  Lord  Derby  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February, 
Disraeli  said: 

I  dined  alone  with  Walpole,  who  thinks  that  our  fall  now  is 
only  an  affair  of  a  little  time,  assuming  that,  in  our  present 
feeble  position,  all  the  sections  will  reunite  for  a  vote  against 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  country.  That,  he 
thinks,  is  Gladstone's  tactic:  to  play  with  us  until  we  are 
contemptible.  As  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  says,  "  Till  he  comes  in 
with  household  suffrage,  which  is  getting  riper  every  minute."  8 

Writing  to  Lord  Derby  on  the  twenty-seventh  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Gladstone  would  go  slowly  but  by  the  time 
the  bill  was  in  committee  would  be  "  prepared  to  try  five 
against  six "  and  would  probably  succeed  in  passing  an 
amendment  calling  for  such  a  substitution.*  That  the 
country  would  be  much  better  pleased  with  a  larger  bill, 
Disraeli  knew  from  the  Reform  meetings.  And  when  the 
larger  bill  was  brought  in,  the  Reform  meeting  at  Birming- 

^revelyan,  Life  of  Bright,  pp.  370  and  371. 
2  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  p.  223. 
■  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  504. 
'Ibid.,  p.  506. 
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ham  on  March  22  accepted  "  with  great  satisfaction  the 
recognition  of  household  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  boroughs,"  although,  of  course,  opinion  was 
against  the  checks.1  That  even  a  number  of  the  Adullamiites 
thought  household  suffrage  a  good  basis  was  made  known 
to  Disraeli.2  Hence  influenced  by  various  considerations, 
he  determined  to  take  the  bolder  course.  The  cabinet  de- 
cided to  revert  to  the  plan  of  the  twenty-third  of  February. 
On  the  fourth  of  March  it  became  known  that  Cranborne, 
Carnarvon,  and  Peel  had  resigned.  Lord  Derby  expressed 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  regret  he  felt  at  parting  with  three 
of  his  most  important  and  most  valued  colleagues  but  pro- 
mised to  put  before  Parliament  in  a  very  short  time  the 
measure  which  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance considered  the  more  desirable.  Lord  Carnarvon 
explained  his  resignation  by  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to 
sanction  the  innovations  contemplated  by  the  Government. 
On  the  following  day,  Peel  and  Cranborne  gave  their  reasons 
for  withdrawing.  Lord  Cranborne  imparted  the  following 
information  to  the  House  of  Commons:  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February  he  first  heard  of  the  more  nearly  radical  pro- 
position. He  stated  at  once  that  the  proposition  was  inad- 
missible and  thought  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  But  on 
the  nineteenth  the  proposition  was  revived  with  the  state- 
ment of  certain  statistics,  not  at  that  time  complete.  When 
he  had  time  to  investigate  the  complete  figures  carefully, 
after  the  cabinet  meeting  on  the  twenty-third,  he  concluded 
that  though  the  figures  stated  in  block,  had  had  fair  seem- 
ing, when  looked  at  in  actual  working  they  would  operate 
in  a  very  large  number  of  boroughs  by  giving  practically 
household  suffrage.3 

lrThe  Times,  March  23,  1867. 

1  Cf.  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life  of  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  p.  508. 

8  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxv,  pp.  1348-1349. 
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Whether  or  not  the  ministry  was  actually  to  blame  for 
the  vacillations  of  the  last  few  weeks,  due,  as  it  is  sometimes 
stated,1  to  a  lack  of  consideration  and  study  upon  the  bill 
introduced,  it  caused  the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons 
to  become  impatient  at  its  irresolution.  "  The  Conserva- 
tive leaders  were  in  the  position  of  a  stage  manager  who, 
when  the  audience  are  assembled  and  the  time  for  raising  the 
curtain  had  arrived,  has  not  resolved  what  piece  he  will  put 
upon  the  stage."  2  With  a  ministry  in  which  Cranbome  had 
been  succeeded  by  Northcote,  Peel  by  Pakington,  and 
Carnarvon  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,3  Disraeli  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  in  the  original  scheme. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  this  Reform  bill  was  ex- 
plained to  a  crowded  House.4  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer first  stated  the  Government's  object,  namely,  to 
strengthen  the  character  and  functions  of  that  House,  and 
to  establish  them  on  a  broad  and  popular  basis.  But  popular 
privileges  and  democratic  rights  were  not  identical.  Nay, 
they  were  contradictory ;  he  hoped  that  it  would  never  be  the 
fate  of  this  country  to  live  under  a  democracy,  and  this  bill 
had  no  tendency  in  that  direction.  This  bill  followed  out 
the  plan  of  Lord  Dunkellin's  motion  of  last  year,  in  that 
rating  was  made  the  basis  of  valuation.  Every  householder 
paying  his  own  rates  and  meeting  a  two-years  residence 
qualification  should  be  admitted  to  vote.  This  provision 
would  admit  237,000  men   living  in  houses  under  £10.* 

1  Vide  Homersham  Cox,  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1866  and 
1867  (London,  1868) ,  p.  104. 

8  He  had  been  Lord  President,  probably  through  the  influence  of 
Disraeli,  whose  friend  he  was. 

*Vide  Annual  Register,  1867,  pp.  40  et  seq. 

8  Cox,  pp.  108  et  seq.,  shows  that  Disraeli's  figures  are  too  high.  He 
concludes  that  the  net  number  of  electors  will  be  fifty  per  cent  less  than 
the  gross  number  of  rated  occupiers. 
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Every  facility  would  be  given  to  have  the  486,000  unenfran- 
chised householders1  not  paying  their  own  rates  (i.  e.,  com- 
pound householders),  make  payment  of  their  own  rates, 
that  the  right  of  voting  might  be  obtained.  The  bill  would 
confer  the  franchise  on  payers  of  20  s.  direct  taxes.  House- 
holders in  towns  paying  this  tax  would  have  the  dual  vote 
and  such  a  right  would  add  more  than  200,000.  It  also 
would  contain  an  education  franchise  which  would  admit 
35,000,  and  would  give  votes  to  the  extent  of  70,000  to 
holders  of  savings  banks'  deposits  and  funded  property  of 
£50.  In  all  more  than  1,000,000  would  be  added  to  the 
borough  constituency.  In  the  counties  a  £15  rating  would 
take  the  place  of  the  £50  rental.  By  this  reduction  171,000 
would  be  added  to  county  constituencies  and  the  lateral  fran- 
chises would  bring  the  total  to  more  than  300,000.  Cumula- 
tive voting  and  three-cornered  constituencies  did  not  meet 
with  the  favor  of  the  Government.  According  to  the  redis- 
tribution scheme,  [thirty  sfeats  would  be  affected.  New 
boroughs  would  be  given  fourteen,  counties  would  be  given 
fifteen,  the  London  University  would  be  given  one. 

As  soon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  finished 
explaining  his  bill,  Gladstone  rose  and  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  speeches  attacked  the  scheme.  He  objected  to  the 
estimates  of  the  Government,  declaring  that  only  140,000 
would  be  admitted  by  extending  the  franchise  ;to  all  who  per- 
sonally paid  their  rates.  Rating  would  leave  the  franchise  at 
the  direction  of  the  vestry;  the  practise  with  regard  to 
compounders  varied  in  almost  every  parish,  hence  many 
anomalies  would  arise.  Moreover,  a  principle  had  been  set 
up  only  to  be  knocked  down  again  by  the  use  of  checks. 
Additions  to  the  bill  would  have  to  be  introduced — a  lodger 

1  Cox,  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bills,  p.  113,  complains  that  this  is  not 
done  in  the  original  bill.  Studying  the  statistics  carefully  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  original  bill  of  1867  would  have  added  a  smaller 
number  of  voters  in  the  boroughs  than  the  franchise  bill  of  1866. 
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franchise,  for  instance,  was  needed.  Some  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, too,  showed  opposition.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
spoke  on  the  Conservatives  outbidding  Liberals  in  a  Liberal 
market.  Lord  Cranborne  declared  that  they  soon  would  have 
household  suffrage,  for  ,the  checks  must  go.  To  this  state- 
ment Disraeli  replied  that  the  Government  would  never  in- 
troduce household  suffrage  pure  and  simple.  Leave  was 
then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill  and  the  second  reading  moved 
for  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  Before  that  date,  a  meeting 
of  the  Liberals  was  held  at  Gladstone's  house  (March  21) 
to  consider  their  course  toward  the  bill.  Although  Glad- 
stone himself  was  opposed  '  to  the  second  reading  he  did 
not  think  that  the  general  disposition  of  the  meeting  would 
bear  him  out  in  his  opposition.2  But  if  the  ministers  would 
not  abandon  the  dual  voting  and  equalise  the  privileges  and 
facilities  of  the  enfranchised  in  all  cases,  however  the  quali- 
fication arose,  then  the  measure,  he  thought,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  into  committee.  Bright  took  about  the 
same  attitude  as  Gladstone. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  lasted  two 
nights.  Gladstone  opened  the  discussion.  Many  altera- 
tions8 were  needed  on  this  bill  :*  a  lodger  franchise  must  be 
inserted ;  means  to  stop  traffic  in  votes  must  be  found ;  dis- 
tinction between  different  classes  of  ratepaying  householders 
must  be  abolished ; 5  the  taxpaying  franchise  and  dual  vote 

1  Vide  Blackwood's,  May,  1867,  p.  643- 
*  Cf.  Cox,  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bills,  p.  133- 
*Cf.   Cox,   p.   134,  who  says  these  alterations  were  actually  made 
through  Gladstone. 

4  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvi,  pp.  472-504. 

5  Gladstone's  exact  words  are :  "  It  seems  to  me  we  must  do  away 
with  the  vexatious  distinctions  that  now  exist  between  compound  house- 
holders in  a  condition  of  life  and  society  that  are  recognized  by  law  as 
fitting  them  for  the  franchise,  and  those  persons  of  the  very  same  con- 
dition not  being  compound  householders." 
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must  be  abandoned ;  the  redistribution  part  must  be  enlarged, 
the  county  franchise  reduced  and  voting  papers  *  dropped. 
For  himself  he  was  sorry  that  the  £6  rating  had  been  given 
up  and  thought  a  definite  line  in  rating  desirable.  Hardy 
attempted  to  answer  Gladstone.  The  Government  believed 
in  mutual  concession  and  forbearance,  but  if,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  said,  every  leading  provision  of  the  bill  required 
revision,  then  the  division  ought  to  take  place  at  this  stage.3 
After  combating  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition  leader, 
he  repeated  that  the  Government  declined  to  accept  Mr. 
Gladstone's  dictum.  They  wished  for  discussion  and  would 
not  show  themselves  unreasonable,  if  met  in  a  reasonable 
spirit.  They  did  intend,  however,  to  stand  by  the  main 
principle  of  accompanying  a  free  enfranchisement  by  judi- 
cious limitations. 

Mr.  Bright,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  found  much  to  criticise 
in  the  bill.  It  had  the  marks  upon  it  of  being  the  product, 
not  of  the  friends,  but  of  the  enemies  of  Reformi.  It  gave 
nothing  to  the  workingmen,  for  to  the  few  enfranchised 
there  was  the  set-off  of  a  vote  to  200,000  of  a  higher  class. 
Hence  the  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country  would  not 
cease.  For  himself,  he  would  give  the  warmest  support  to 
a  fair  and  honest  measure,  but  it  was  impossible  to  assist  a 
Government  which  would  not  tell  frankly  what  it  intended, 
what  it  stood  by,  what  it  would  get  rid  of. 

To  Gladstone  and  Bright  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied  in  one  of  his  noteworthy  speeches.3  The  tone  and 
manner  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  pleasing  but  the 
Government  was  willing  to  make  many  changes  in  the  bill. 
They  had  never  had  the  idea  that  much  consideration  would 
not  be  required  in  committee.     They  would  have  to  con- 

1  Clause  29  dealt  with  voting  papers. 
'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvi,  pp.  506-507. 
3  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvi,  pp.  642-664. 
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sider,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suggested,  the  lodger  franchise. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  the  father  of  this  suffrage,  and 
thought  that  the  House  would  adopt  it  if  satisfactory  argu- 
ments should  be  urged  in  its  favor  in  committee.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, last  year,  however,  had  thought  its  effect  would  not  be 
great,  and  the  other  objections,  he  promised,  would  also  re- 
ceive consideration  in  committee.  He  defended  the  prin- 
ciple of  personal  rating  as  against  the  £5  rating — the  rigid 
line  for  which  Gladstone  was  contending.  The  Government 
was  laying  down  a  principle,  and  had  not  cared  so  much 
about  the  numbers  to  be  admitted.  The  dual  vote  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  opposed  so  warmly  would  not  be  insisted 
upon.  He  again  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  House  in  pas- 
sing a  bill ;  the  ministry  was  convinced  that  their  duty  was 
not  to  desert  their  posts  until  this  question  had  been  settled ; 
and  he  entreated  the  House : 

Act  with  us  cordially  and  candidly,  assist  us  to  carry  this 
measure.  We  will  not  shrink  from  deferring  to  your  sugges- 
tions so  long  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  main  object  of 
this  Bill  which  we  have  never  concealed  from  you,  and  which 
is  to  preserve  the  representative  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Act  with  us,  I  say,  cordially  and  candidly,  you 
will  find  on  our  side  complete  reciprocity  of  feeling.  Pass  the 
Bill,  and  then  change  the  Ministry  if  you  like. 

This  "reasonable  and  attractive  appeal"  is  to  Mony- 
penny  and  Buckle  a  turning  point  of  the  session :  "  it  prac- 
tically secured  the  carrying  of  a  Reform  bill  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government."  1 

To  the  Annual  Register  his  speech  gave  the  impression 
that  the  Government  would  yield  to  pressure  and  would! 
discard  obnoxious  and  impracticable  provisions,  thus  taking 

1  Vide  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  pp.  526  and  527,  where  is  given 
additional  material  upon  the  effect  of  this  important  speech. 
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a  course  which  would  lead  "  to  the  ultimate  acceptance  of 
the  measure." 1 

From  this  time  it  was  felt  that  the  probabilities  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  before  the  termination  of  the  Session 
were  much  increased;  the  only  material  doubt  that  remained 
depending  on  the  power  of  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  carry  his  supporters  along 
with  him  in  that  course  of  concession  for  which  it  was  quite 
evident  that  he  was  individually  prepared.2 

The  Spectator,  too,  was  influenced  by  the  speech  and  sug- 
gested that  Disraeli  really  felt  that  the  country  needed  a 
bill,  and,  having  passed  it,  would  resign.3.  Lord  Derby 
was  much  pleased  with  the  success  o>f  Disraeli  and 
wrote  to  him  to  that  effect.4  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
announced  to  the  Queen  a  sanguine  hope  of  carrying  a  bill 
through  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  The  House  of 
Commons,  for  its  part,  passed  the  second  reading  without 
a  division. 

Before  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  eighth  of 
April  disagreement  in  the  Liberal  party  had  tended  to1  streng- 
then the  position  of  the  Conservatives.  Gladstone  tried  to 
strike  at  the  bill  through  the  compound  householder.  A 
large  proportion  of  occupiers  under  £10,  not  paying  their 
own  rates,  but  giving  their  proportion  to  the  landlord  who 
paid  the  assessment  for  all  the  occupiers,  would  be  ex- 
cluded, according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  from  the  franchise. 
If  they  did  choose  to  pay  the  rates  directly,  their  assessment 
would  need  to  be  larger  since  they  or  the  landlord  would  have 
to  make  up  a  discount  formerly  received  by  him  for  pay- 

1  Annual  Register,  p.  53. 

'Ibid. 

3  The  Spectator,  March  30,  1867. 

*  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life  of  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  p.  527. 
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ing  his  tenants'  rates  in  a  lump;  the  increased  assessment 
was  referred  to  by  certain  members  as  a  fine  placed  upon  the 
working  class.1  Gladstone,  making  this  point  the  issue  with 
the  Government,  called  together  a  meeting  of  the  Liberals 
at  his  house  on  the  fifth  of  April.  There  were  present  259 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  proposed  an 
amendment  which  the  party  agreed  to : 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they  have 
power  to  alter  the  law  of  rating ;  and  to  provide  that  in  every 
Parliamentary  borough  the  occupiers  of  tenements  below  a 
given  ratable  value  be  relieved  from  liability  to  personal  rat- 
ing, with  a  view  to  fix  a  line  for  the  borough  franchise,  at  and 
above  which  all  occupiers  shall  be  entered  on  the  rate-book, 
and  shall  have  equal  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  fran- 
chise as  a  residential  occupation  franchise.2 

Gladstone  wished  in  fact  to  substitute  a  £5  rating  fran- 
chise for  the  borough  franchise  of  the  Government  but 
neither  the  public  nor  the  radical  element  in  the  Liberal 
party  agreed  with  him.3  The  Times  saw  the  strange  sight 
of  "  an  attempt  made  by  the  Liberal  party  to  repress  the  en- 
franchising zeal  of  a  Conservative  Administration."  *  The* 
London  Working  Men's  Association  at  its  (adjourned)  an- 
nual meeting  expressed  its  strong  opposition  to  the  drawing 
of  any  arbitrary  line  of  rating — whether  £5  or  any  other  sum 
— below  which  householders  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  and  suggested  that  Gladstone  devote  his  energies 
to  obtaining  a  reduction  in  the  residential  term  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  the  insertion  of  a  lodger  franchise.5     The  dis- 

^ox,  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1866  and  1867,  pp.  113-116. 

'Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  55. 

•  Vide  the  Times,  April  6,  1867. 

'Ibid. 

8  The  Times,  April  17,  1867. 
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satisfied  Liberals  held  a  meeting  in  the  Tea-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  resolved  not  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  hence  the  motion  had  to  be  withdrawn.1  In  Sir 
Robert  Phillimore's  Journal  under  the  date  of  April  9  is 
found  the  following  summary  of  the  situation:2  "Entire 
collapse  of  Gladstone's  attack  on  government  yesterday. 
Tea-room  schism  of  Liberal  members,  including  the  House 
of  Commons  Russell.  Disraeli's  insolent  triumph."  This 
first  breakdown  of  the  Opposition  party  was  justly  regarded 
by  the  Annual  Register  "  as  symptomatic  of  the  disunion 
which  would  render  their  efforts  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
bill  unavailing."  Certain  it  is  that  the  troubles  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  contributed  not  a  little  to^  give  strength  and 
confidence  to  the  ministers.3 

After  considerable  debating  by  various  members  upon  the 
bill  itself  and  the  actions  of  the  Government,  the  House 
went  into  committee.  And  now,  once  again,  Gladstone  de- 
termined to  test  the  strength  of  his  opponents  and  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  direct  and  personal 
payment  of  rates  by  the  householder  should  not  be  essential 
for  obtaining  the  franchise.  But  the  provision  was  to 
apply  only  to  those  whose  premises  were  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £5.*  Gladstone  himself  defended  his  position  by  saying 
that  the  rates  of  two^thirds  of  the  houses  under  £10  value 
were  compounded  for,  therefore  the  working  class  would 
still  be  without  the  vote  and  hence  would  continue  to  agitate, 
and  that  too  great  expenditures  of  money  and  of  time  would 
baffle  any  attempts  made  by  them  to  pay  their  own  rates. 
But  the  motion,  standing  as  it  did  "  for  a  hard  and  fast  line," 

1  Annals  of  Our  Time,  April  8.    There  were  forty  or  fifty  Liberal 
members  who  dissented  from  Gladstone's  policy. 
1  Quoted  from  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  p.  232. 
3  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  56. 
*Cf.  Annals  of  Our  Time,  April  II,  1867. 
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was  regarded  as  being  reactionary.  Lord  Cranborne,  for 
instance,  the  Conservative  who  had  withdrawn  from)  a  too 
liberal  Conservative  cabinet,  announced  that  he  would  sup- 
port Gladstone.  Many  of  the  Liberals,  however,  refused 
to  follow  their  leader  and  when  the  division  was  taken,  the 
Government  was  found  to  have  triumphed  by  310  to  289. 
"  The  supporters  of  the  Government  were  found  upon  the 
Opposition  benches ;  their  opponents  sat  beside  and  behind 
them."  x  The  Government  was  well  pleased  with  the  result; 
the  country  gentlemen  rushed  forward  to  shake  hands  with 
the  leader  who  was  said  to  have  betrayed  them;  "  Dizzy  " 
proudly  went  home  to  his  wife.2  Gladstone  was  so  dis- 
couraged by  this  "  smash  "  that  it  was  rumored  that  he  would 
give  up  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition. 

But  when  the  House  came  together  after  Easter,  Glad- 
stone still  remained  "  at  the  service  of  his  party."  He  was 
backed,  too,  by  Bright  who,  speaking  at  Birmingham  during 
the  vacation,  had  declared  that  the  bill  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  enemies  by  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  and  that 
the  Tories  were  using  the  measure  for  Tory  purposes.*  Yet 
Gladstone  announced  that  for  the  present  he  would  not  lead 
in  amending. 

After  the  House  had  resumed  its  discussions  of  the  bill  in 
committee  on  May  2,  one*  of  the  Radicals  proposed  a 
twelve-months  instead  of  the  two-years  residence  require- 
ment. Sir  John  Pakington,  for  the  Government,  said  that  the 
amendment  could  not  be  adopted.  If  two  years  is  a  proper 
time,  why  not  apply  it  to  a  £10  householder,  came  the  ques- 
tion, and  on  the  division  the  Government  lost  by  a  majority 

1  The  Times,  April  13,  1867.    Bright  spoke  and  voted  with  Gladstone. 
■T.  E.  Kebbel,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Other  Tory  Memories  (New 
York,  1907),  pp.  39  and  40. 
•The  Times,  April  23,  1867. 
4  Mr.  Ayrton. 
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of  eighty-ooe.  "  They  promptly  put  in  practice  the  readiness 
to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  which  they  had  re- 
peatedly announced."  x  In  fact,  as  Malmesbury  wrote,2  the 
laissez-aller  system  was  being  followed  by  the  Government. 
They  were  trying  to  make  the  best  they  could  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  were  constantly  yielding  something.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  moreover,  Disraeli  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  attitude  of  the  workingmen.  At  least  one  deputation  s 
had  told  himi  that  the  bill  was  good  except  for  the  residence 
provision.  And  furthermore,  in  order  to  pass  a  bill,4  the 
great  Conservative  leader  would  be  willing  to  stretch  such 
a  point  as  this. 

Next  it  was  moved  to  procure  the  enfranchisement  of 
lodgers.  The  amendment,  however,  was  withdrawn  when 
the  Government  promised  to  embody  the  lodger  franchise 
in  their  bill:  lodgings  of  a  clear  yearly  value,  if  let  un-^ 
furnished,  of  £10  or  upwards  plus  one  year  residence  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  qualification. 

Then  came  up  again  the  question  of  the  "  compound 
householder."  Mr.  Hibbert,  a  Liberal,  thought  that  house- 
holders under  £10  should  come  in  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
compound  householders  at  and  above  that  amount,  namely, 
by  simply  paying  the  amount  of  composition  and  not  the 
full  rate,  and  moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect.  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  John  Staurt  Mill,  all  spoke  for  this  plan  and 
against  Disraeli's  proposal  that  "  a  compound  occupier  claim- 
ing to  be  registered  as  a  voter  should  be  rated  as  an  ordinary  u 
occupier  "  (i.  e.,  should  pay  the  full  rate).5     Disraeli  in  the 

1  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  537. 

1  Malmesbury,  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,  vol.  ii,  pp.  369-370. 
*  Vide  the  Times,  May  1,  1867. 

4  Cf.  comments  in  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  536,  on  Stanley's 
note  to  Disraeli. 
6  Cf.  Cox,  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bills,  p.  178. 
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test  was  able  to  defeat  Hibbert's  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
256  to  322.1 

But  at  this  point  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  the 
surprising  thing.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  a  Liberal,  had  moved 
to  abolish  composition  altogether.  All  those  rated  for  the 
poor  would  be  given  the  franchise.  In  his  opposition  to 
the  Government,  Gladstone  defended  the  motion.  If  the 
Reform  question  was  to  be  settled,  if  the  agitation  was  to 
be  stopped,  such  a  course  must  be  taken.  And  then  Disraeli 
spoke!  The  amendment  would  really  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill ;  the  Government  having  had  intentions  of 
using  a  similar  clause  earlier  had  struck  it  out  lest  they  en- 
cumber the  ship  so  much  as  to  imperil  the  voyage.  There- 
fore, he  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  provision,  and 
if  the  amendment  were  withdrawn  he  would  undertake  to 
carry  out  its  object.  There  was  a  sensation  in  the  House. 
Gladstone,  who  had  anticipated  the  defeat  of  the  motion 
by  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  wrote  long  afterwards: 

Never  have  I  undergone  a  stranger  emotion  of  surprise  than 
when,  as  I  was  entering  the  House,  our  whip  met  me  and 
stated  that  Disraeli  was  about  to  support  Hodgkinson's  motion. 
But  so  it  was,  and  the  proposition  was  adopted  without  dis- 
turbance, as  if  it  had  been  an  affair  of  trivial  importance.2 

Bright,  we  are  told,"  "  noted  the  victory  of  his  cause  very 
quietly : — '  Government  accepted  our  demands  on  Borough 
Franchise.'  "  Others  of  the  Radicals  showed  their  great 
joy  at  the  turn  events  had  taken.  Mr.  Forster,  for  instance, 
was  found  dancing  down  the  lobby.4     In  the  House  he 

1  Consult  Cox,  pp.  179  and  180,  on  Disraeli's  tactics. 
■Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  voL  ii,  pp.  225  and  226. 
•Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  377- 
*  All  this  happened  on  the  seventeenth  of  May. 

V 
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observed  that  there  was  a  hope  of  settling  the  borough  fran- 
chise in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to>  the  country. 
The  conservative  wing  of  the  Liberals  was  very  bitter.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  able  to  give  his  usual  tirade  against  the  ignorance 
and  what  not  of  the  commonalty ;  the  restrictions  had  now 
been  swept  away;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not 
shown  his  supporters  his  whole  plan  at  once,  for  they  would 
have  been  frightened  at  it.  Among  the  Conservatives  there 
was  much  surprise.  Disraeli  had  made  his  decision  with- 
out the  advice  even  of  his  chief  counselor,  Gathorne  Hardy, 
and  in  a  letter  to  him  explains  that  he  had  taken  his  position 
because  *  the  public  mind  was  ready  for  the  change,  because 
the  Liberals  had  started  the  move  and  would  have  been  able 
to  make  a  coup,2  because,  without  receding  from  his  posi- 
tion and  principle  of  a  rating  and  residential  franchise,  he 
had  taken  a  step  "  which  would  destroy  the  present  agita- 
tion and  extinguish  Gladstone  and  Company."  Hardy  sup- 
ported his  chief.  Later  he  wrote :  "  We  had  so  far  stepped 
in  that  we  could  not,  on  such  a  point,  draw  back,  but  it  was 
a  new  proof  that  a  great  measure  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
hand  of  a  minority,  but  with  those  who  can  mould  and  re- 
sist the  moulding  of  others."  3  In  the  House,  Mr.  Henley, 
of  the  Conservatives,  backed  up  the  Government:  he  con- 
sidered this  proposal  the  most  conservative  that  could  be 
made,  considering  how  often  the  question  had  been  mooted 
in  the  House,  and  how  much  agitation  had  been  going  on  out 
of  doors.  Lord  Cranborne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed 
to  such  startling  changes. 

And  by  accepting  the  amendmient  Disraeli  so<  materially 

1  Vide  letter  to  Hardy  in  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  pp.  540-541. 

*  Contrast  what  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  have  to  say  on  this  point: 
Gladstone  expected  the  amendment  to  fail;  Disraeli  says  that  it  would 
have  carried. 

'Gathorne  Hardy,  A  Memoir,  2  vols.  (London,  1910),  vol.  i,  pp.  208-210. 
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altered  the  character  of  the  bill  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  became  a  new  measure.1  All  occupiers  of  tenements,  not 
disqualified  by  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  change  of  re- 
sidence and  certain  other  conditions  which  affected  all  clas- 
ses of  electors,  were  placed  upon  the  electoral  lists.  Cox 
estimated  that  over  300,000  borough  voters  were  added  as 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  amendment.2  The  original 
bill  added  over  100,000  voters;  so  that  excluding  lodgers, 
there  would  be  a  total  increase  of  over  400,000.  "  It  thus 
appears  that  the  effect  of  the  momentous  amendment  was 
to  extend  the  franchise  almost  four  times  as  much  as  was 
originally  contemplated."  Inasmuch  as  there  were  less 
than  500,000  borough  electors  according  to  the  electoral  re- 
turns of  1865-1866,  it  fellows  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 

ent  was  nearly  to  double  the  borough  constituency. 
The  large  addition  in  the  number  of  voters  of  the  working 
class  put  England  well  on  the  way  to  democracy. 

The  question  of  the  county  franchise  had  then  to  be 
taken  up.  By  the  original  clause  the  occupation  franchise 
had  been  fixed  at  a  £15  rateable  value.  Locke  King,  a 
Liberal,  wished  to  substitute  a  £10  rating  and  when  Dis- 
raeli showed  a  willingness  to  compromise  on  the  £12  line/" 
Gladstone  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  King's  motion.* 

The  clauses  on  "  the  fancy  franchises  "  were  soon  dealt 
with.     One  of  the  members  pointed  out  that  since  they  had 

1  Cox,  History  of  the  Reform  Bills,  pp.  201  et  seq. 
'The  statistics  of  Disraeli  and  Cox,  it  will  be  noted,  are  by  no  means 
identical;  the  borough  voters  numbered  488,020  in  1865  (Accounts  and 
Papers,  1866,  [3626]  lvii,  215)  ;  1,210,001  in  1868  (Accounts  and  Papers, 
1&77,  [432]  lxviii,  318). 

•After  much  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  a  man  might  be  a  voter 
for  a  county,  who  had  an  estate  in  copyhold,  or  any  other  tenure,  for 
his  life,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £s,  or  was  the  holder  of  a  lease,  for 
not  less  than  sixty  years  originally,  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £5. 


/ti 
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got  rid  of  the  dual  vote,  had  established  a  lodger  franchise, 
and  had  based  the  borough  franchise  on  household  suffrage, 
these  fancy  franchises  were  entirely  unnecessary.1  Hence 
the  educational  franchise,  now  supported  by  Mr.  Fawcett 
alone,  was  given  up,  the  clause  giving  the  franchise  to  those 
who  had  certain  sums  in  the  savings  banks  or  in  the  public 
funds,  was  struck  out  after  a  slight  protest  from  Disraeli, 
and  the  dual  vote  was  done  away  with.  That  part  of  the 
Reform  question  which  related  to  the  franchise  and  which 
had  caused  trouble  for  so  many  ministries  had  finally  been 
completed. 

Redistribution  now  became  the  subject  of  discussion- 
Mr.  Laing  brought  forth  a  scheme  much  more  extensive 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Government.  A  population  of 
10,000  rather  than  of  7,000  as  the  Government  had  fixed  it, 
was  to  be  the  minimum  for  returning  two  members  by  any 
borough.  He  also  further  proposed  the  grouping  of  some 
of  the  smaller  boroughs,  A  small  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  members  in  the  House  in  order  to  give  Scotland  the 
number  of  representatives  it  deserved.2  Six  towns  with  a 
population  of  150,000  each,  should  have  their  representa- 
tives increased  from  two  to  three,  and  four  towns  with  a 
population  exceeding  50,000  which  now  had  one  member, 
should  have  two  members.  Although  Disraeli  spoke  against 
the  proposal,3  so  many  of  the  Conservatives  were  for  it, 
when  Laing  gave  way  on  the  point  of  grouping,  that  it  was 
carried  in  the  test.  And  after  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  gave 
announcement  of  the  propositions  which  the  Government 
had  to  make.     Every  borough  with  a  population  less  than 

1  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvii,  p.  1236. 
*  Mr.  Laing  represented  Wick  Burghs,  Scotland. 

3  Vide  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  544,  for  evidence  that  Disraeli 
really  wanted  this  measure  passed,  although  he  spoke  against  it. 
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10,000  which  returned  two  members,  should  now  return  one. 
This  action  together  with  the  disfranchisement  of  several 
corrupt  boroughs  would  give  45  seats  for  reappropriation. 
Of  these,  nineteen  were  to  be  given  to  boroughs,  one  to  the 
University  of  London  and  twenty-five  to  counties.  Mr. 
Laing  was  disappointed  that  additional  representation  had 
not  been  given  to  six  or  seven  large  towns  and  took  occasion 
to  move  that  additional  members  be  given  to  them.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Baines  stood  for  the  amendment. 
Disraeli  strongly  opposed  it.  On  the  division  it  was  re- 
jected by  247  to  239.  Later,  however,  the  committee  did 
grant  a  third  member  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Leeds,  and  consequently  the  number  of  new 
boroughs  was  correspondingly  limited.1 

Other  amendments  dealing  with  various  topics  were  pre- 
sented at  different  times.  A  motion  "  of  rather  singular 
character  "  made  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  a  proposal  to 
enable  women  to  vote.  Mill,  declaring  that  taxation  and  re- 
presentation should  co-exist,  first  placed  this  question 
seriously  before  Parliament,  but  many  of  his  colleagues  gave 
a  jocular  character  to  the  discussion.2  On  the  test  the 
motion  was  negatived  196  to  73,  and  although  the  subject 
was  brought  up  often  after  1870  it  was  not  favorably  acted 
upon  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  clause  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  voting  papers 
in  lieu  of  personal  voting  at  the  polls  was  attacked  especially 
by  some  of  the  Liberals.  The  ballot,  demanded  by  the 
Radicals  in  1832  and  by  the  Chartists,  was  still  regarded 
with  hostile  eyes  by  the  majority  of  the  official  class.     The 

1  Thomas  Chisholm  Anstey,  Notes  upon  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867  (London,  1867),  conveniently  gives  the  schedules,  the 
Act  of  1867  together  with  the  original  bill,  and  many  returns  relating 
to  the  franchise  and  redistribution. 

1  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  72. 
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Reform  League  did  not  have  influence  enough  to  change  that 
majority  into  a  minority.  Disraeli  himself  spoke  for  the 
clause  but  admitted  that  "  there  was  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides."  The  clause  was  discarded  and  when  the  House 
of  Lords  added  to  the  bill  a  motion  that  "  any  voter  for  a 
county  or  borough  may,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained,  give  his  vote  by  a  voting  paper  in- 
stead of  personally,"  the  addition  was  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons.1 

Representation  of  minorities  was  another  subject  on 
which  proposals  were  made.  Mr.  Lowe  moved  that  at 
any  contested  election  for  a  county  or  a  borough  every  voter 
should  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number 
of  vacant  seats,  and  might  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candi- 
date or  to  many,  as  he  liked.  The  minority  would  thus  get 
representation.  The  proposition  was  not  well  received  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Disliked  by  Gladstone,  Bright, 
and  Disraeli,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  314  to  173.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  however,  a  minority  provision  moved 
by  Lord  Cairns — that  at  a  contested  election  for  any  county 
•or  borough  represented  by  three  members,  no  person  should 
vote  for  more  than  two  candidates2 — was  carried  by  a) 
majority  of  91  and  was  accepted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  49-  The  clause  had  the  general  effect  of 
causing  the  election  of  a  member  from  the  party  unrepre- 
sented heretofore.  In  some  places,  however,  it  was  seen 
that  a  careful  distribution  of  votes  in  such  a  way  that  each 
of  the  three  candidates  from  the  dominant  party  would  re- 
ceive only  the  number  strictly  necessary  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite majority  at  the  poll,  led  to  the  selection  of  the  three 
members  and  the  exclusion  of  any  representative  from  the 

1  For  the  future  of  the  ballot  vide  chap.  vi. 

1  In  the  City  of  London  which  had  four  seats,  an  elector  was  to  vote 
for  only  three  candidates. 
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minority.  The  organization  which  obtained  the  desired 
results  by  controlling  the  activity  of  the  electors  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Caucus  and  was  an  important  development  in 
party  electoral  machinery.1  On  the  whole,  the  minority  pro- 
vision was  not  so  successful  that  advocates  of  Hare's 
scheme2  did  not  desire  change. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  schedules  specifying  the 
boroughs  and  counties  to  be  affected  by  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  members,  or  the  boon  of  enfranchisement,  had 
been  finished,  the  bill  finally  emerged  from  the  committee 
"  in  its  amended  shape  on  the  ninth  of  July ;  when, 
amidst  considerable  cheering,  the  Preamble,  which  is  always 

'A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  The  Government  of  England,  2  vols.  (New 
York,  1917,  new  edition),  vol.  i,  pp.  483  et  seq.,  and  M.  Ostrogorski, 
Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties,  2  vols.  (New  York, 
1902) ,  vol.  i,  pp.  161  et  seq. 

1  Thomas  Hare  (1806-91)  was  a  political  reformer  who  wanted  to 
secure  proportional  representation  of  all  classes'  including  minorities. 
His  views  were  set  forth  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Election  of  Representa- 
tives, Parliamentary  and  Municipal  (1st  edition,  1859).  Much  was 
written  for  this  system  and  John  Stuart  Mill  presented  the  plan  in 
1867  in  an  amendment  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  According  to 
Mill's  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons  votes  should  be  received 
in  every  locality  for  others  than  the  local  candidates,  and  if  there  were 
found  in  the  whole  kingdom  other  electors,  in  the  proper  number,  who 
fixed  their  choice  on  the  same  person,  that  person  should  be  declared  duly 
elected.  The  number  of  votes  needed  to  elect  would,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  number  of  members  of  the  House  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  electors  in  the  country.  Lest  a  few  popular  names  should  get 
nearly  all  the  votes  and  many  voters,  therefore,  lose  in  reality  their 
votes,  a  second  name  was  to  be  put  on  the  voting  paper  for  whom  the 
vote  could  be  used  if  it  was  not  required  by  the  candidate  who  stood 
first.  In  case  this  second  candidate  also  should  not  need  the  vote,  the 
voter  might  add  a  third,  etc.  The  mode  of  sorting  the  voting  papers 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  Hare's  book.  Mill  pointed  out  that  the  scheme 
would  do  away  with  the  danger  of  having  some  classes  in  the  nation 
swamped  by  other  classes  (a  fact  which  would  please  conservative 
persons)  and  would  permit  everybody  to  be  represented  (a  fact  pleasing 
to  democrats).    Cf.  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvii,  pp.  1347  et  seq. 
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considered  last,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  House."  * 

Of  the  amendments  now  presented,  none  were  of  import- 
ance.3 Finally  on  the  fifteenth  of  July  the  motion  was  made 
to  read  the  Reform  bill  a  third  time.  A  last  opportunity 
was  presented  for  a  review  of  the  measure  itself  or  of  its 
passage,  and  several  of  the  leading  members  took  advantage 
of  that  opportunity.  Viscount  Cranborne,  leading  seceder 
from  the  cabinet,  cried  out  that  all  the  precautions,  guaran- 
ties, and  securities  of  the  second  reading  had  disappeared. 
"  If  it  be  a  Conservative  triumph,"  said  he,  "  to  have  intro- 
duced a  Bill  guarded  with  precautions  and  securities,  and  to 
have  abandoned  every  one  of  those  precautions  and  securi- 
ties at  the  bidding  of  your  opponents,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  annals  I  will  venture  to  say  the  Conserva- 
tive party  has  won  no  triumph  so  signal  as  this."  a  The 
result  of  the  bill  would  be  that  800,000  would  be  added  as 
voters  and  that  there  would  be  1,000,000  workingmen  asi 
against  500,000  of  the  other  classes.  But — he  was  the 
"  champion  of  a  forlorn  cause." 

And  Mr.  Lowe  also  comiplained — "  We  are  about,  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  to  enter  upon  a  new  era,  when  the  bag 
which  holds  the  winds  will  be  untied,  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  perpetual  whirl  of  change,  alteration,  innova- 
tion, and  revolution."  *  To  him  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
the  principle  of  numbers  as  against  wealth  and  intellect. 
England  now  must  necessarily  turn  her  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  masses.  But  another  of  the  Adullamites, 
Lord  Elcho,  quite  gladly  accepted  the  bill  as  a  satisfactory 

1  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  87. 

'One  change,  however,  allowed  a  holder  of  certain  offices  to  change 
to  another  without  vacating  his  seat. 
'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii  (July  15),  pp.  1526-1539. 
4  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii,  p.  1540. 
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settlement;  to  go  down  at  once  to  household  suffrage  was 
much  safer  than  to  admit  merely  a  portion  of  the  working 
classes. 

Mr.  Bright,  too,  was  not  sorry  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  bill  although  it  had  gone  farther  than  he  had  ex- 
pected it  to  go.  He  had  always  contended,  he  said,  that 
household  suffrage  was  the  best  permanent  foundation  for 
the  franchise  even  when  he  had  been  ready  to  accept  as 
compromises,  propositions  falling  short  of  his  own  views. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  giving  the  last  of  the 
important  speeches,  declared  that  the  Government  had  acted 
in  a  consistent  manner  in  every  respect;  that  they  had  fol- 
lowed out  a  suggestion  of  1859  in  basing  the  borough  fran- 
chise on  household  suffrage;  that  they  had  never  been  in 
agreement  with  those  who  advocated  the  admission  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  working  classes  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
Praetorian  guard  to  the  middle  classes ;  that  they  had  done 
well  in  offering  the  resolutions  inasmuch  as  the  House  had 
finally  accepted  the  policy  on  which  they  were  based;  that 
the  securities  had  not  been  yielded  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  im- 
perious dictations  but  more  to  the  wishes  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  In  support  of  the  latter  statement  he  said  that 
out  of  twenty-six  divisions  in  committee,  Gladstone  had 
voted  in  eighteen  against  the  Government.1  He  acknow- 
ledged the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  House  and 
concluded  by  asserting  that  he  did  not  believe  the  country 
to  be  in  danger.  "  I  think  England  is  safe "  he  declared, 
"  in  something  much  more  precious  than  her  accumulated 
capital — her  accumulated  experience;  she  is  safe  in  her 
national  character,  in  her  fame,  in  the  tradition  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  in  that  glorious  future  which  I  believe 
awaits  her."  a     The  motion  was  then  made  and  the  question 

1  Disraeli  fails  to  go  into  detail  in  this  matter. 
1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii,  pp.  1500-1614. 
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proposed  "  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time/' 
"  There  was  a  loud  and  general  cry  of  '  Aye,'  "  says  the 
Annual  Register,  "  and  only  one  solitary  voice  uttered  '  No.' 
Whereupon  the  further  question  '  That  the  bill  do  pass  '  was 
declared,  amidst  considerable  cheering,  to  be  carried."  x 

The  House  of  Lords  now  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  opinions  on  Reform.  Gladstone,  writing  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  of  1867  had  become  an 
event  of  the  past,  was  of  the  belief  that  the  Government 
counted  on  the  Lords  blocking  their  measure  or  at  least  put- 
ting in  important  restrictions  on  the  granting  of  the  fran- 
chise.2 Public  opinion,  he  thought,  made  it  impossible,  how- 
ever, for  the  Lords  to  pursue  such  a  course.  And  whether 
or  not  Gladstone's  belief  was  the  correct  one,  the  historian  of 
to-day  may  assume  without  much  doubt  that  the  upper 
House  would  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  such  a  radical 
measure  without  having  pressure  put  upon  it,  had  the 
measure  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Liberals,31  As  it  was, 
there  were  times  during  the  debates  when  opposition  be- 
came strong.  However,  Lord  Derby  got  the  House  fairly 
well  in  hand  at  the  beginning  by  summoning  to>  a  meeting  at 
his  official  residence  those  members  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
supporters  of  his  administration.  There  he  asked  that 
the  measure  should  be  passed  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
with  as  few  alterations  as  possible.  Those  present  agreed 
to  this  request.  Many  of  them'  may  have  thought  in  terms  of 
their  chief  when  he  so  well  defended  the  bill  with  that  simple 
argument  attributed  to  him :  "  Don't  you  see  how  it  has 
dished  the  Whigs?"4 

1  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  91. 

1  Cf.  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii,  p.  226 ;  but  vide  also  Monypenny 
and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  pp.  550-551. 

•  Vide  Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  379. 

4  Cf.  Granville's  speech  in  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii,  pp.  1856- 1863,  and 
also  the  Spectator,  August  10,  1867. 
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In  the  discussions  of  the  bill  and  the  amendments  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  reader  will  find  few  arguments  which 
had  not  been  given  previously  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  few  amendments  were  adopted;  the  two  of  importance 
dealt  with  the  use  of  voting  papers  and  the  representation 
of  minorities.1  On  the  whole,  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  much 
pleased  with  the  "  spirit  of  impartiality  and  consideration  " 
in  which  the  House  dealt  with  the  measure.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  experimental  character  of  the  bill : 

No  doubt  we  are  making  a  great  experiment  and  "  taking  a 
leap  in  the  dark,"  2  but  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
sound  sense  of  my  fellow  countrymen;  and  I  entertain  a 
strong  hope  that  the  extended  franchise  which  we  are  now 
conferring  upon  them  will  be  the  means  of  placing  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  the  passing 
of  this  measure  will  tend  to  increase  the  loyalty  and  content- 
ment of  a  great  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.8 

The  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Commons.  Disraeli 
recommended  that  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  be  adopted. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Bright  and  Gladstone  the  "  re- 
stricted vote  "  proposal  as  is  noted  above,  was  carried;  the 
other  amendment,  however,  was  not  passed.  The  House 
of  Lords  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Commons  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August  "  the  bill  for  Amending  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  "  received  the  royal  assent.4 

1  A  clause  enacting  that  Parliament  should  not  henceforth  be  dis- 
solved on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  was  added  by  the  Lords. 

•  Spencer  Walpole  in  his  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,  vol.  ii,  p.  193. 
discusses  the  origin  of  this  phrase,  showing  that  Cranborne  had  used  it 
previously  in  1867,  and  that  Disraeli  had  used  it  in  1866.  I  find,  how- 
ever, the  same  expression  used  in  Vivian  Grey  (London,  1881,  original 
edition  in  1826-27),  p.  87:  Grey  makes  a  "  leap  in  the  dark"  to  save  all. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxix,  pp.  951-952. 
4  The  30  and  31  Vict.,  c  102. 
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At  this  point  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  account  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill  of  1867  may  well  ask  the 
questions:  "Whose  bill,  after  all,  is  it?"  "Does  the 
credit  for  the  measure  belong1  to  Gladstone  as  many  have 
asserted;  to  Bright  as  many  likewise  have  asserted;  or  to 
Disraeli  ?  "  "  And  whether  or  not  it  is  the  work  of  Disraeli, 
why  did  he  and  the  Conservatives  pass  such  a  radical 
measure,  or  allow  such  a  measure  to  pass?  " 

Was  Gladstone  the  one  who  changed  a  measure  which  at 
its  introduction  was  very  conservative  to  a  piece  of  radical 
legislation?  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  assertion  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  and  of  many  of  the  historians.  Vis- 
count Cranborne,  one  of  the  seceders  from  the  Government, 
declared  before  the  third  reading,  that  the  bill  was  the  work 
of  Gladstone: 

My  right  honorable  and  gallant  Friend  near  me  (General  Peel) 
said  that  this  was  a  compound  Bill,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
to  whose  authorship  it  was  due.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
he  had  referred  to  the  record  I  have  just  mentioned — if  he  had 
taken  the  original  scheme  of  the  Government,  and  had  cor- 
rected it  by  the  demands  of  the  right  honorable  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  (Gladstone),  he  would  have 
with  tolerable  exactness  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands.  I  mention 
this  because  I  see  with  enormous  astonishment  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill  is  spoken  of  as  a  Conservative  triumph.  Now, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  paternity  of  all  the  strange  objects  that 
come  into  the  world  should  be  properly  established;  and  I 
wish  to  know  whether  this  Bill,  as  is  generally  supposed,  is 
exclusively  the  offspring  of  the  Government,  or  whether  the 
right  honorable  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire, 
has  not  had  something  to  do  with  it?  If  he  has,  it  follows  as 
an  indisputable  axiom  that  it  cannot  be  a  Conservative  triumph. 
Now,  I  heard  the  demands  which  the  right  honorable  Gentle- 
man, the  Member  for  South  Lancashire,  made  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  .  .  .  They  are  ten  in  number :  —  First,  he 
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demanded  the  lodger  franchise.  Well,  the  lodger  franchise 
has  been  given.  Secondly,  and  this  is  the  only  doubtful  one, 
provisions  to  prevent  traffic  in  votes.  .  .  The  right  honorable 
Gentleman  next  demanded  the  abolition  of  obnoxious  distinc- 
tions between  compounders  and  non-compounders.  Not  only 
have  those  obnoxious  distinctions  been  abolished,  but  all  dis- 
tinctions whatever  have  disappeared.  The  fourth  demand  of 
the  right  honorable  Gentleman  was  that  the  taxing  franchise 
should  be  omitted.  It  has  been  omitted.  Fifthly,  that  the 
dual  vote  should  be  omitted.  It  has  been  omitted.  Sixthly, 
that  the  re-distribution  of  seats  must  be  considerably  enlarged. 
It  has  been  enlarged  full  fifty  per  cent.  Seventhly,  that  the 
county  franchise  must  be  reduced.  It  has  been  reduced  to 
something  like  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  the  proposal  of 
last  year.  Eighthly,  that  the  voting  papers  must  be  omitted. 
To  my  extreme  regret,  the  voting  papers  have  been  omitted. 
The  last  two  demands  were  that  the  educational  and  savings 
banks'  franchises  should  be  omitted.  These  two  franchises 
have  been  omitted.  .  .  .  No  man  in  this  House  of  Commons 
can  remember  a  Government  who  have  introduced  a  Bill  of 
this  importance,  and  who  have  yielded  in  Committee  Amend- 
ments so  vitally  altering  the  whole  constitution  and  principle 
of  the  Bill  as  has  been  done  in  the  present  instance.1 

Lord  Elcho  on  the  same  evening  decided  to  do  as  others 
had  been  doing — to  devote  some  time  "  to  personal  explana- 
tions and  to  Parliamentary  condolences  and  prophecies." 
lie  as  an  Adullamite  was  not  sorry  that  the  question  was 
being  settled  but  he  blamed  Gladstone  for  sweeping  away 
the  securities.2 

If  we  turn  from  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  writings  of  the  historians  of  the  period  we 
again  find  it  said  that  the  bill  was  the  work  of  Gladstone. 
Cox,  in  the  Whig  and  Tory  Administrations,  writes: 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii  (July  15),  pp.  1526-29. 
'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii,  pp.  1574- 1576. 
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The  allegation  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  is  mainly  or  sub- 
stantially the  work  of  the  Conservative  Government,  is  one 
of  the  most  impudent  falsifications  of  history  that  was  ever 
attempted.  Neither  in  form,  nor  in  substance,  does  the  statute 
actually  passed  agree  with  the  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. The  Act  comprises  sixty-one  sections,  and  of  them 
there  are  but  four  ( 1,  12,  49,  54)  which  are  the  work  of  the 
Conservative  Ministry.1 

In  The  Reform  Bills  of  1866  and  1867,  Cox  states  that 
Gladstone  had  early  enumerated  ten  principal  defects  in  the 
bill  and  that  an  amendment  "  for  every  one  ....  except 
the  second  (which  involved  a  proposal  that  occupiers  of 
houses  below  some  specified  value  should  be  excluded  from 
the  suffrage) ,  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Reform  Act  now 
passed."  2 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  in  his  History  of  Twenty-five  Years, 
gives  this  conclusion : 

The  fact,  however,  is  that,  if  the  first  edition  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  was  the  work  of  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
the  Conservative  Cabinet,  the  last  edition  of  the  measure  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  no  doubt, 
many  difficulties  to  encounter.  His  party  was  disorganised; 
he  was  himself  regarded  by  some  of  his  followers  with  dis- 
trust. And  cave  and  tea-room  formed  convenient  refuges  for 
the  discontented  to  frequent.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  this  mem- 
orable Session,  succeeded  in  making  all  the  alterations  in  the 
Bill  which  he  declared  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  to 
be  necessary.  And  if,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Disraeli  attaches  the 
blame  of  surrendering,  one  after  another,  the  securities  and 
safeguards,  on  which  he  professed  that  he  relied,  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  belongs  the  credit  of  carrying  the  changes  which  he 

1Homersham  Cox,  Whig  and  Tory  Administrations  (London,  1868), 
P-  Si- 
1  Cox,  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1866  and  1867,  pp.  134-135. 
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pronounced  to  be  indispensable  for  the  conversion  of  a  bad 
Bill  into  a  good  one.1 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  statements  the  person  who  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Reform  bill  is  apt  to  have  a  suspicion 
that  credit  for  the  bill  does  not  belong  to  Gladstone.  What- 
ever influence  he  may  have  had  on  some  of  the  amendments, 
on  the  point  of  making  the  bill  a  democratic  measure  Glad- 
stone was  not  the  leader.  Never  in  his  life  was  he  more 
surprised  than  when  he  found  that  Disraeli  had  accepted 
Hodgkinson's  amendment  to  do  away  with  the  compound 
householder,2  although  he  stood  for  that  amendment  himself, 
doubtless  for  political  reasons.  He  did  not  want  manhood 
or  household  suffrage  but  put  forth  a  great  struggle  to 
get  a  £5  rating  as  the  basis  of  the  franchise.  In  a  letter  to 
William  Horsfall  on  August  8,  1866,  he  wrote:  * 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th,  I  beg  respectfully  to 
express  my  desire  that  my  views  respecting  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment should  be  gathered  from  my  own  acts,  and  from  my 
language,  in  which  they  have  been  amply  stated.  I  do  not 
agree  in  the  demand  either  for  manhood  or  for  household 
suffrage ;  while  I  own  with  regret  that  the  conduct  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Government  measure  of  this  year  has  done 
much  to  encourage  that  demand,  which,  but  for  such  opposi- 
tion, would  scarcely  have  been  heard  of.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  make  such  use  of  this  letter  as  you  may  think  fit,  and  I 
remain,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. — W.  E.  Gladstone. 

And  for  his  views*  toward  the  end  of  the  session  of  the 

1  Walpole,  History  of  Twenty-live  Years,  vol.  ii,  p.  196. 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  210. 

•To  be  found  in  the  Times,  August  IX,  1866. 

4In  reply  to  a  deputation  of  the  National  Reform  Union  Gladstone  said 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  inveigled  and  tripped  into  household 
suffrage  when  probably  not  twenty  members  were  in  favor  of  it.  Cf. 
News  of  the  World,  May  19,  1867. 
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following  year,  the  Fortnightly  Review'1  asserted  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  that  he  had  not  apparently  swerved  a 
hair's  breath  from  his  last  year's  views  when  he  never  con- 
cealed his  aversion  to  household  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  the 
franchise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gladstone's  attitude  toward  the  £5 
rating  caused  him  some  unpopularity  among  members  of 
the  Reform  League.  At  the  meetings  protests 2  were  made 
against  the  half-way  measure  which  the  Liberals  seemed; 
apt  to  accept,  and  Gladstone  himself  was  named  a  by  the 
London  Working  Men's  Association  as  one  who  had  at- 
tempted to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  of  rating  below  which 
householders  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  franchise,  and 
by  a  speaker4  at  a  Reform  meeting  as  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  party  who  had  been  trying  to  do  all  he  could 
to  trip  up  the  Government  in  order  to  make  the  bill  less 
extensive.  It  seems  to  be  a  myth,  theny — this  tradition  of 
Gladstone  as  the  author  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.5 

But  what  about  John  Bright  and  the  bill?     The  North 

^Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  vii  (June  I,  1867),  pp.  755  and  756. 

'C/.  meeting  of  February  27  (the  Times,  February  28),  of  March  6, 
of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  (April 
16),  etc. 

3  The  Times,  April  17,  1867. 

*  Mr.  Lucraf t ;  vide  the  Times,  July  4,  1867. 

*As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gladstone  himself,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
session,  gave  the  following  opinion  of  his  power,  when  he  wrote  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  members  for  the  City,  as  to  whether 
he  intended  to  persevere  in  moving  the  different  amendments  on  the 
Reform  bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice :  "  The  country  can  hardly 
fail  now  to  be  aware  that  those  gentlemen  of  Liberal  opinions  whose 
•convictions  allow  them  to  act  unitedly  upon  this  question,  are  not  a 
majority,  but  a  minority  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
they  have  not  the  power  they  were  supposed  to  possess  of  limiting  or 
directing  the  action  of  the  Administration,  or  of  shaping  the  provisions 
of  the  Reform  Bill."    Cf.  Annals  of  Our  Time,  April  18,  1867. 
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British  Review,  for  instance,  declared  that  the  main  outline 
and  the  chief  provision  of  the  scheme  were  clearly  Mr. 
Bright's.1  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Osborne2  on 
the  third  reading  said : 

We  have  heard  something  tonight  about  the  paternity  of  this 
Bill.  There  is  no  doubt  who  is  its  father.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  no  doubt  its  putative  father,  but  he  is  not 
the  real  father.  This  offspring  is  a  stolen  child ;  the  right 
honorable  Gentleman  has  stolen  it,  and  then,  as  the  School  for 
Scandal  has  it,  he  has  treated  it  as  the  gipsies  do  stolen  chil- 
dren,— he  has  disfigured  it  to  make  it  pass  for  his  own.  But 
the  real  author  of  this  Bill  is  an  honorable  Gentleman  who  sit9 
below  me — the  honorable  Member  for  Birmingham.  I  have 
got  a  draught  of  his  Bill  of  1858,  and  in  that  Bill  there  is  this 
mischievous  proposal  of  household  suffrage  based  upon  rating. 
It  is  the  honorable  Gentleman  who  is  the  real  father  of  it — he 
ought  to  be  a  right  honorable  Gentleman  and  be  sitting  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  putative  father  of  the  Bill,  and  why  he  is 
not,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  this  as  a 
Conservative  measure.  Why,  Sir,  the  hands  that  brought  in 
the  Bill  are  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby,  but  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  John  Bright.  Now,  that  must  be  a  great  consolation 
to  all  the  Gentlemen  on  those  Benches  who  for  years  have 
been  denouncing  the  honorable  Member  for  Birmingham,  and 
accusing  him  of  Americanizing  our  institutions — for  "Amer- 
icanizing "  was  the  word.  The  right  honorable  Gentleman  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  and  his  Colleagues  are  Americanizers,  for 
they  share  with  the  honorable  Member  for  Birmingham  in  the 
merit  of  the  measure;  and  the  Conservative  party  are  nothing 
more  than  votaries  and  supporters  of  the  honorable  Member 
for  Birmingham." 

Trevelyan  in  his  Life  of  John  Bright  points  out  that  Bright 

1  North  British  Review,  September,  1867,  p.  223. 
*An  Independent  Liberal. 
'Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii,  p.  1583. 
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in  1858  and  1859  made  proposals  which  with  very  slight  and 
quite  immaterial  chajnges,  became  the  basis  of  the  enfran- 
chising act  passed  nine  years  later;1  that  in  1867  Bright 
sent  Disraeli  a  memorandum  suggesting  the  terms  of  the  bill 
as  passed;2  that  Bright  himself  declared  he  was  becoming 
an  authority  with  the  Tory  party.3 

To  the  person  who  tries  to  sum  up  the  importaaice  of  the 
various  leaders  in  the  Reform  discussion,  Bright,  at  least  in 
one  respect,  does  stand  out  as  an  important  personage.  He 
had  great  influence  in  keeping  up  the  popular  agitation. 
Friends  and  enemies  alike  acknowledged  this.4  Now  it  was 
this  popular  agitation  which  caused  the  Conservatives  to 
bring  in  a  bill  and  apparently  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the 
terms  of  that  bill.  But  when  the  reader  goes  through  the 
account  of  the  passing  of  the  bill  itself,  he  will  note  that 
Bright  all  too  often  kept  to  his  leader  Gladstone  rather  than 
to  the  other  leading  Radicals  or  to  Disraeli.  He  spoke  for 
the  hard  and  fast  line,  not  the  £5  line  of  Gladstone,  but  one 
at  £4  or  £3,  and  even  though,  as  Trevelyan  says,5  he  was  the 
prime  mover  of  the  Hodgkinsoin  amendment,  he  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  pass.  Bright  followed  Gladstone  so 
closely  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  fell  under  the  same  popular 
disfavor  at  times  as  did  Gladstone.8 

And  what  can  be  said  for  Disraeli?  His  own  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  may  be  read  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Ediinburgh  at  a  banquet  given  in  the  Corn  Exchange  by} 
twelve  hundred  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Conservative 

1  Trevelyan,  Life  of  lohn  Bright,  p.  271. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  371-372. 

'Ibid.,  p.  372,  on  the  fourth  of  March. 

4  Cf.  the  estimate  of  Bright's  work  in  this  respect  in  T.  Wemyss  Reid, 
Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Forster,  vol.  i,  pp.  392-396. 

5  Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  376. 

6  Vide  supra,  p.  124. 
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party  in  Scotland.1 — Having  decided  that  the  Conservatives 
had  a  right  to  deal  with  Reform  and  feeling  that  they 
ought  to  deal  with  it,  he  had  for  a  considerable  period 
endeavored  continuously  to  lay  down  the  principles  upon 
which  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ought  to  be 
founded.  He  and  those  of  his  opinions  had  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  country — "  to  educate,  if  it  be  not  arrogant  to 
use  such  a  phrase  "' — to  educate  his  party  on  this  subject  of 
Reform.  These  were  the  points  which  he  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  conscience  and  conviction  of  the  country :  first  that 
the  measure  be  a  complete  and  comprehensive  one,  lest  they 
be  seduced  into  dealing  with  the  question  in  detail.  "  And 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  you  deal  with  it  in  detail  you 
may  indeed  establish  a  democratic  constitution."2  In  the 
second  place,  no  proposal  for  grouping  boroughs  could  be 
sanctioned,3  and  in  the  third  place,  there  should  be  a  bona 
ride  boundary  commission.4  A  fourth  point  was  that  added 
representation  must  be  given  to  the  counties,  and  a  fifth  was 
that  the  principle  of  rating  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
borough  franchise.  When  there  was  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Conservatives  had  come  into  power.  "  We 
brought  in  a  Reform  Bill;  we  passed  a  Reform  Bill;  and 
now  we  ask  you  to  consider,  were  the  five  points  that  during 
these  seven  years  ...  I  impressed  upon  Parliament  and 
the  country,  were  they  obtained  or  not?"  These  points 
formed,  of  course,  Disraeli  indicates,  the  main  outline  of 
the  bill  as  passed.     He  then  goes  on — 

1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  being  Two  Speeches 
Delivered  by  Him  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh  and  London, 
i867). 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  ii  and  12 — t.  e.,  Disraeli  explains,  the  borough  and  county 
franchises  and  redistribution  must  be  taken  up  together  to  keep  "  politi- 
cal equilibrium." 

You  must  get  a  certain  class  of  boroughs,  by  appealing  to  their 
patriotism,  to  spare  you  one  of  their  members. 

*  To  see  that  borough  occupiers  should  not  become  county  electors,  etc. 
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and  then  I  am  told,  when  measures  recommended  to  the  coun- 
try during-  seven  years  have  been  so  triumphantly  carried  into 
effect,  that  we  have  done  nothing,  that  it  is  our  opponents  who 
have  suggested  the  Bill.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  you  had 
seen  the  countenance  of  the  gentleman  x  who  recently  made  a 
speech  in  this  city  when  we  did  carry  that  Bill,  you  would  not 
have  read  in  those  lineaments  that  triumph  of  the  Liberal 
party  after  a  toil  of  seventy  years  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much.  I  must  say  I  never  saw  such  a  command  over  the  ex- 
ultation peculiar  to  man  when  he  succeeds  in  an  object  dear 
to  his  heart  and  his  friends.2 

Monypenny  and  Buckle,  too,  contend  that  the  bill  was  the 
work  of  Disraeli : 

When  Disraeli  did  finally  acknowledge  that  decisive  action 
was  necessary,  he  was  prompt,  in  conjunction  with  Derby,  in 
sweeping  aside  temporary  expedients,  and  founding  himself 
upon  an  abiding  principle.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  the  definite  acceptance  of  rating  household  suffrage  is 
due  rather  to  Disraeli  or  to  Derby;  both  based  themselves 
upon  it  in  January,  1867.  Both,  too,  cordially  accepted  the 
only  method  by  which  a  settlement  could  be  affected  —  the 
policy  of  welcoming,  and  deferring  to,  the  co-operation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  application  of  the  principle  adopted. 
But  Derby  was  not  so  quick  as  Disraeli  to  see  that  the  frank 
acceptance  of  this  method  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  the  dis- 
appearance of  checks  and  securities  to  which  he  originally  at- 
tached importance.  The  actual  determination  of  what  amend- 
ments should  be  accepted  and  what  resisted  necessarily  de- 
volved mainly  on  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
for  the  shape  in  which  the  Bill  emerged  from  Committee — for 

1  Reference  to  Mr.  James  Moncreiff  (Liberal),  member  for  Edinburgh. 

2  Much  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this 
speech.  Disraeli  states  that  the  Tories  caused  him  to  give  up  plural 
voting,  the  two-years  residence  clause,  etc.,  and  that  when  the  Liberals 
asked  that  the  compound  householder  be  done  away  with,  it  was  the 
very  proposal  he  desired,  to  carry  out  his  principle. 
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the  fact,  indeed,  that  it  emerged  with  safety  at  all — Disraeli 
was  almost  solely  responsible.1 

In  fact  the  student  who  goes  carefully  over  the  history 
of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill  of  1867  may  be  expected 
to  agree  with  Derby  who  said  2  that  it  was  mainly  due  to 
Disraeli's  tact,  temper,  and  judgment,  that  the  arduous  un- 
dertaking in  which  they  were  engaged  had  not  resulted,  in- 
stead of  a  triumphant  success,  in  disastrous  failure.  For 
although  Disraeli  consulted  the  House,  apparently  he  kept 
the  upper  hand.  With  his  principle*  of  personal  rating4 
as  against  an  artificial  line  he  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
Liberals.  He  accepted  the  Hodgkinson  amendment  and 
by  his  very  acceptance  led  the  Conservative  party  to  accept 
it.  This  act  of  leading  the  Conservative  party  to  house- 
hold suffrage  is  remarkable,  whether  or  not,  as  Cox  sug- 
gests, Disraeli  was  forced  to  do  so,  when  he  came  to  realize 
that  his  principle  as  applied  in  the  original  intent  would  en- 
franchise communities  in  a  most  haphazard  manner  accord- 
ing to  a  very  capricious  distribution  of  the  compound  house- 
holding  system.8   Here  as  at  other  times  Disraeli  with  almost 

1  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life  of  Disraeli,  vol.  iv,  p.  562. 

'Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  554. 

•  Cox,  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1866  and  1867,  pp.  122  et  seq., 
points  out  that  either  test — the  payment  of  rates,  or  the  possession  of 
houses  of  a  particular  value — is  artificial.  "  Both  criteria  are  imperfect, 
and  only  in  rough  imperfect  ways  serve  to  eliminate  the  drunkard,  the 
spendthrift,  the  sluggard,  the  vagrant,  and  the  profligate." 

'Ibid.,  pp.  169  et  seq.,  Cox  says:  The  principle  of  personal  payment 
"  is  not  in  the  Reform  Act,  it  never  had  a  place  in  any  edition  of  the 
Reform  Bill."  Public  Opinion,  December  7,  1867,  discusses  legal  decisions 
on  payments  of  rates.  Quoting  the  Manchester  Examiner  it  states  that 
"  payment  of  rates  by  agent  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as 
payment  by  the  principal." 

%Ibid.,  pp.  197  et  seq.  Vide  also  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p. 
563,  where  is  to  be  found  an  acknowledgement  of  this  fact  Vide  Cox's 
further  statement  (pp.  206  et  seq.)  on  Disraeli's  attempts  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  Hodgkinson's  amendment 
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superhuman  cleverness,  extricated  himself  easily  from  an 
embarrassing  situation  and  made  his  blunders  contribute  to 
his  success.1  On  the  other  hand  those  who  like  to  find 
consistency  in  a  man,  may  well  point  out  that  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  1866  bill  Disraeli  had  stood  for  lateral  rather 
than  vertical  extension  of  the  suffrage.  With  even  greater 
effect  can  they  point  out  that  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
Disraeli  was  not  anxious  to1  regard  it  as  a  democratic 
measure.  He  himself  was  unwilling  to  accept  praise  (or 
blame)  for  that  which  calls  forth  to-day  our  laudation.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  he  said : 

There  are  4,500,000  inhabited  houses  in  England.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  speak  with  severe  statistical  accuracy,  but  I  think  I 
do  not  make  much  of  a  mistake.  Not  more  than  a  moiety  of 
these,  even  if  the  Bill  passes,  will  be  inhabited  by  persons 
qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise.  Then  if  household  suf- 
frage be  democracy,  what  is  this  all  about?2 

In  that  speech  at  Edinburgh,  already  mentioned,8  he  said : 

.  .  .  We  have  not  established  household  suffrage  in  England. 
There  are,  I  think  I  may  say,  probably  four  million  houses  in 
England.  Under  our  ancient  laws,  and  under  the  Act  of 
Lord  Grey,  about  a  million  of  those  householders  possess  the 
franchise.  Under  the  new  Act  of  1867,  something  more  than 
500,000  will  be  added  to  that  million.  Well,  then,  I  want  to 
know  if  there  are  four  million  householders,  and  a  million  and 
a  half  in  round  numbers  have  the  suffrage,  how  can  household 
suffrage  be  said  to  be  established  in  England?4  .  .  .  Are  we 

1  Cf.  Westminster  Review,  July,  1867,  p.  185. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii,  p.  11 13.  This  was  as  far  along  in  the  session 
as  July  5. 

8  Cf.  supra,  pp.  227-8. 

*  The  obvious  answer  is  that  Disraeli  was  clouding  the  issue  by  trying 
to  prove  that  there  was  not  household  suffrage  in  England  as  a  whole 
when  no  one  would  suggest  that  the  measure  was  democratic  except  as 
it  applied  to  the  boroughs. 
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to  be  frightened  at  such  a  result  as  this?  Are  we  really  to 
believe  that  with  a  constituency  of  a  million  and  a  half — one 
million  of  whom  we  know  of  our  own  knowledge  for  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  have  exercised  that  suffrage  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  are  now  assisted  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  public  duty  by  some  half  million  more 
equally  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the  country — are  we  to 
believe  that  this  is  establishing  a  Democratic  Government  in 
England?  If  that  can  be  maintained,  even  by  an  ex-Lord 
Advocate,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  preposter- 
ous conclusions.1 

Of  course  we  may  question  whether  Disraeli  actually  meant 
what  he  said  or  whether  he  was  trying  to  smooth  matters  for 
some  of  the  less  radical  people  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 
No  definite  answer  can  be  given.  Disraeli  will  always  re- 
main to  us,  at  least  in  certain  respects,  as  he  was  to  John 
Bright,  the  mystery  man. 

To  those  who  believe  that  credit  for  the  bill  belongs 
neither  to  Disraeli  nor  to  Bright,  there  is  a  fourth  as- 
sumption open :  that  it  was  nobody's  bill ;  that  public  opinion 
as  stirred  up  partly  by  economic  and  social  conditions,  partly 
by  the  Reform  League,  partly  by  John  Bright,  partly  by 
trade  unions,  dictated  that  a  liberal  bill  should  be  passed; 
that  one  section  of  the  House  was  merely  trying  to  outbid, 
for  popular  favor,  the  other,  and  thus  it  happened  that  a 
radical  Hodgkinson  amendment  proposed  by  the  Liberals 
for  political  reasons  was  accepted  by  the  Conservatives  for 
like  reasons.  Considerable  arguments  can  be  adduced  for 
this  belief. 

Before  the  year  was  very  far  advanced  the  Times  had 
admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably  shelve 
the  subject  of  Reform  at  once  if  members  could  have  the 

1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  pp.  14  and  15;  cf. 
also  the  Times,  October  30,  1867. 
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needful  protection,  and  were  not  bound  as  gentlemen  to  tell 
how  they  voted.1  After  the  measure  had  passed  the  third 
reading,  Lord  Grey  of  the  House  of  Lords  said  that  it  was 
an  admitted  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  really  disapproved  of  the  bill  to  which 
they  had  formally  assented.2  Earl  Russell  was  rather 
afraid  of  the  measure,  especially,  he  said,  because  of  a  prob- 
able increase  of  corruption  among  the  classes  who  really 
took  no  interest  in  politics.3  And  Lord  Derby,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  spite  of  his  "  greatest  confidence  in  the 
sound  sense  "  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  came  out  with  the 
phrase :  "  No  doubt  we  are  making  a  great  experiment 
and  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark."  4 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  great  friend  of  the  workingmen  as 
he  was,  spoke  of  the  gross  hypocrisy  of  the  members  of 
Parliament ;  "  with  the  exception  of  a  few  advanced  Demo- 
crats, they  all  detest  and  fear  the  measure."  5  Carlyle  in 
his  "  Shooting  Niagara:  And  After?",8  apropos  of  the  Re- 
form measure,  declared — "  Traitorous  Politicians,  grasping 
at  votes,  even  votes  from  the  rabble,  have  brought  it  on." 
The  Quarterly  Review  before  a  bill  was  brought  in,  feared 
lest  politicians,  working  upon  the  pledges  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  present  constituencies  had  extorted  from  candi- 
dates, would  create  a  fictitious  political  necessity  to  which 
the  present  organization  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
induce  the  majority  to  submit,  in  spite  of  its  convictions.7 

1  The  Times,  February  5,  1867  (mentioned  supra,  p.  122). 
*Cf.  Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  94. 
'Annual  Register,  1867,  p.  108. 

4  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxix,  p.  952. 

5  Edwin  Hodder,  The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, 3  vols.  (London,  1888),  vol.  iii,  p.  218. 

6  To  be  found  in  Macmillan's,  October,  1867. 

7  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1866,  p.  256. 
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Blackwood's,  in  June  of  1867,  spoke  of  the  meetings  which 
had  gone  on  all  over  the  country,  and  at  which  the  language 
held  was  always  the  same — that  nothing  would  content  the 
people  except  registered  manhood  suffrage  protected  by  the 
ballot — and  declared  that  a  House  of  Commons  of  which 
the  majority  should  refuse  to  concede  all  that  was  now  con- 
ceded, would  find  itself  at  daggers-drawn  with  the  bulk  of 
the  people.1  Disraeli  himself,  it  is  said,2  heard  the  voice  of 
the  people  and  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  that  "  the  pot 
was  on  the  point  of  boiling  over,  and  that  those  who  kept 
it  seething  would  get  scalded  for  their  pains."  In  fact  the 
Edinburgh  Review  states  that  in  the  great  case  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  amendment  Disraeli  had  made  a  concession 
to  the  popular  stir  threatening  to  grow  into  a  tempest  from 
without.8 

It  is  probably  true  that  this  stir  from  without  had  its 
effect  upon  Disraeli  and  that  he  as  the  official  who  guided  *he 
bill  through  Parliament  deserves  approbation. 

Disraeli  deserves  approbation  provided,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, he  put  through  the  bill  not  as  a  shrewd  political  act 
but  on  good  faith  that  he  was  doing  the  country  and  the 
working  class  a  benefit.  Thus  it  brought  up  the  much 
mooted  question  as  to  the  reason  for  Disraeli's  action. 
Did  he  play  successfully  the  part  of  a  Vivian  Grey  in 
shrewdly  outmanceuvering  his  opponents  on  the  political 
field  or  was  he  putting  into  effect  some  of  his  social  theories 
as  displayed  in  Sybil  in  the  belief  that  social  betterment  for 
the  working  classes  would  come  with  the  franchise?  Or 
perhaps  the  real  motive  was  a  combination  of  these? 

In  the  speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  Disraeli  has  given 

1  Blackwood's,  June,  1867,  p.  776. 

*  Vide  Frazer's,  November,  1867,  p.  658. 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1867,  p.  572;  at  least  he  could  say  this 
to  his  followers. 
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in  general  terms  his  view  as  to  why  the  Conservatives  dealt 
with  the  question :  everybody  must  have  felt  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Lord  Derby  in  1866,  to  deal  with  this 
question.  For  fifteen  years  every  prime  minister  and  every 
party  had  dealt  with  Reform  and  had  proved  itself  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  "  And  what  is  that  but  a  premium  to 
revolution  ?  "  Hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Tories  to  try 
to  deal  with  it.  The  failure  of  another  Reform  bill  would 
have  been  a  disadvantage  to  Lord  Derby,  he  acknowledged, 
but  more  than  that  it  would  have  been  a  source  of  great 
danger  to  the  country.1 

So  because  of  patriotic  sentiments,  because  of  the  impel- 
ling force  of  popular  opinion,  Disraeli  had  been  careful  by 
various  manipulations  to  pass  the  bill.  But  not  every  one 
living  in  1867  andnot  every  one  of  a  later  period  has  accepted 
this  statement  of  affairs  as  given  by  Disraeli.  And  granting 
that  the  popular  outcry  did  give  Disraeli  a  leverage  with 
which  to  move  his  party  from  the  old  position  on  such  a! 
question,  and  actually  made  the  settlement  of  the  question  a 
necessity,  one  may  yet  declare  that  the  motive  of  Disraeli 
was  strictly  political :  that  he  desired  to  "dish"  the  Whigs. 
The  Spectator  for  August  10,  1867,  for  instance,  declared 
that  Disraeli  had  admitted  a  party  motive  for  the  Reform 
bill  by  his  statement  that  he  had  disturbed  the  Whigs' 
monopoly  of  Reform.  The  Edinburgh  Review  thought 2  the 
Conservative  party  willing  to  bear  anything  and  to  do  any- 
thing in  order  to  make  itself  politically  powerful  by  pas- 
sing the  bill :  "  That  (the  Conservative)  party,  sore  at  its 
long  exclusion,  and  determined  to  clutch  the  prize  it  had 
obtained,  was  in  a  humor  to  bear  much.  Unlimited  aban- 
donment of  principles  and  policy  on  Reform,  deceit  in  any 
quantity,  vacillation  without  end — for  these  it  was  well  pre- 

1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  pp.  6  and  7. 

2  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1867,  p.  543. 
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pared."  Shaftesbury  speaks  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  as 
two  tigers  over  a  carcass — each  for  power  and  salary;  and 
quotes  Derby  as  telling  his  friends  that  if  they  passed  his 
bill  they  would  be  in  office  for  many  years.1 

But  granting  that  political  power  was  one  of  Disraeli's 
motives  in  passing  the  bill,  that  motive  in  him  was  no  more 
unworthy  than  it  was  in  Gladstone — the  attacks  of  the 
Liberal  papers  and  speakers  notwithstanding.  For  the/ 
Liberals,  says 2  Blackwood's,  had  palpably  used  the  question 
of  a  further  Reform  of  Parliament  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  as  a  measure  of  keeping  themselves  in  office  and  for  no 
other  earthly  purpose.  "  Parliamentary  Reform'  must  al- 
ways be  a  popular  cry;  and  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
for  the  Whigs,  driven  from  office  or  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion, to  raise  that  cry,  and  convert  it,  if  need  were,  Into  a 
stern  reality."8  Lowering  the  franchise  to  £7  would  help 
the  Liberals,  said  the  pamphleteer,4  as  £10  did  in  1832. 
"  And  then,  when,  under  this  new  regime,  the  Conserva- 
tive party  had  again  succeeded  in  living  down  the  obloquy 
which  must  necessarily  attach  to  them  with  new  electors 
admitted  to  the  suffrage  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the 
same  game  might  be  played  once  more,  and  a  £5  suffrage 
be  brought  forward,"  etc.  If  this  system  could  be  followed 
and  the  Conservatives  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  allow 
it,  the  Liberals  might  stay  in  power  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  If  Disraeli  thought  such  statements  as  these  given 
above  were  facts,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  breaking  the 
monopoly.     If  by  granting  the  franchise  to  the  ordinary 

1  Edwin  Hodder,  The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, vol.  iii,  pp.  217  and  218. 

1  Blackwood's,  July,  1867,  "The  Progress  of  the  Question,"  p.  113. 

'Ibid.,  December,  1866,  p.  781. 

*H.  W.  Cole,  The  Middle  Classes  and  the  Borough  Franchise  (London, 
1866),  p.  26. 
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workingmen  he  could  have  their  support  to  balance  the  sup- 
port given  the  Liberals  by  the  middle  class  and  the  elite  of 
the  working  class,  then  might  the  Conservatives  look  for 
their  share  of  the  power  of  office.  At  least  that  was  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day.  In  the 
North  British  Review  may  be  found  a  convenient  summary 
of  this  view: 

Mr.  Disraeli  believes  that  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  por- 
tion of  the  householders,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  the 
most  amenable  to  influence,  the  most  likely  to  be  managed  and 
exploite  by  the  Conservative  party,  most  under  the  control  of 
those  above  them,  most  dependent,  both  in  circumstances  and 
in  mind,  upon  their  employers,  their  landlords,  their  super- 
iors. He  thinks,  too, — and  to  a  great  extent  he  is  right, — that 
their  native  sympathies,  and  mental  habits,  and  old  prejudices, 
will  dispose  them  to  side  with  the  Conservatives,  with  the  old 
families,  with  "  the  land,"  with  the  proprietors  of  great 
estates,  and  the  inheritors  of  venerable  names.  .  .  .  He  knew 
that  the  elite  of  the  artisan  class,  those  intelligent  and  politically- 
interested  workingmen,  who  lay  immediately  below  the  present 
electors,  .  .  .  were  almost  invariably  Liberals  and  Radicals.1 

And  Disraeli  and  the  Conservatives  must  have  been  pleased 
in  case  this  assumption  is  a  correct  one,  by  the  reports  of 
the  growth  of  Conservative  feeling  as  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  during  the  summer  of  1867.  The  Times  re- 
ported on  the  thirtieth  of  April  the  formation  of  a  Conserv- 
ative League  to  be  called  the  Conservative  Union  and  noted 
that  in  the  last  six  months  feeling  for  Disraeli's  party  had 
grown  especially  in  the  North  where  many  Conservative 
organizations  had  sprung  up.2  On  the  first  of  May  it  re- 
ported two  deputations  to  Disraeli,  one  of  workingmen  from 

1  North  British  Review,  September,  1867,  "The  Achievements  and  the 
Moral  of  1867,"  pp.  211-212;  also  vide  infra,  p.  242. 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  130,  and  also  News  of  the  World,  May  5,  1867. 
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Norwich,  the  other  of  members  of  associations,  who  as- 
sured the  Government  that  Conservative  feeling  was  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country,  that  the  workingmen  of  the 
North  were  prepared  to  support  the  Government,  that  the 
workingmen  of  Yorkshire  had  joined  Conservative  as- 
sociations because  they  felt  that  the  party  was  the  true  and 
only  friend  of  the  working  classes.  These  and  like  reports 
at  other  times  would  lead  the  reader  to  think  that  Disraeli 
had  a  chance  for  success  if  he  were  really  playing  for  the 
votes  of  the  working  class. 

But  was  he  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  lower  clas- 
ses? In  the  address  to  the  workingmen  of  Edinburgh  in 
October,  1867,  he  definitely  made  a  statement  of  his  in- 
terest. The  country  in  general  might  well  be  congratulated, 
he  said,  that  the  bill  the  Government  had  introduced  for  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  England  had  passed  into  law, 
and  he  was  glad  that  the  working  classes  of  Edinburgh  so 
entirely  approved  of  it.  Throwing  his  eye  over  a  Parlia- 
mentary career  that  continuously  had  prevailed  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  he  could  not  find  that  he  had  ever 
taken  any  part  hostile,  or  intentionally  hostile,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  classes,  or  that  he  had  ever  been  con- 
nected with  those  who  ought  to  be  or  who  intended  to  be  in 
antagonism  with  them.     He  continued : 

Now,  gentlemen,  during  those  thirty  years  there  has  been  a 
great  mass  of  legislation  which  has  been  carried  in  Parlia- 
ment affecting  the  interests  of  the  working  classes — measures 
in  which  they  were  deeply  interested  themselves,  which  they 
promoted  by  their  presence,  and  which  they  showed  by  their 
conduct  were  dear  in  every  sense  to  the  innermost  sentiments 
of  their  hearts  and  hearths.  I  have  remarked,  in  looking  over 
that  period,  that  during  that  time,  I  think,  if  I  recollect  cor- 
rectly—  of  course,  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present  I  must 
speak  with  that  indulgence  which  I  am  sure  you  will  afford  to 
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one  who  has  no  blue-books  to  refer  to,  but  I  think  there  have 
been  thirty-two  acts  passed  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country, 
in  which  they  took  the  deepest  interest  —  laws  affecting  their 
wages,  their  education,  their  hours  of  toil,  their  means  of  self- 
improvement — laws  the  object  of  which  was  to  elevate  their 
condition  and  soften  the  asperities  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  probably  any  state  of  society  that  may  exist. 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  can  say  this,  it  is  some  gratification  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  fairly  admitted,  it  is  some  trial  of  the 
disposition  and  career  of  a  public  man,  that  of  those  thirty-two 
acts  passed  during  those  thirty  years,  I  have  invariably  sup- 
ported every  one.  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
though  that  legislation  is  now  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
philosophy  the  propriety  and  justice  of  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, there  was  not  one  of  those  acts  that  was  not  bitterly 
and  ably  opposed.  I  will  not  say  now  by  whom  they  were  op- 
posed, or  by  what  party  they  were  opposed,  because  it  is 
neither  my  wish,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  necessary  to  a  meeting 
like  the  present,  that  we  dwell  upon  those  circumstances.  But 
this  I  will  say,  they  were  not  opposed  by  the  political  party 
with  which  I  am  intimately  connected.  .  .  .  Well,  Gentlemen, 
on  this  subject  I  may  be  perhaps  permitted  to  remind  you 
that  the  present  session  of  Parliament  has  given,  I  think,  some 
evidence  that  the  feelings  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  un- 
changed upon  this  subject,  and  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  principal  duties  of  any  Min- 
ister, which  is  to  consider  whether,  by  legislation,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  people  can  be  improved.1 

Again,  if  reference  is  made  to  the  early  writings  of 
Disraeli,  there  may  be  found  at  least  quasi-democratic  lean- 
ings. The  welfare  of  the  People  is  to  him  an  important 
topic.  That  political  advantages,  however,  may  be  had  from 
care  for  the  social  welfare  of  the  People  is  even  more  than 
suggested.     He  writes: 

1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  p.  34. 
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Even  now  it  [Toryism]  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth;  and,  in  an 
age  of  political  materialism,  of  confused  purposes  and  per- 
plexed intelligence,  that  aspires  only  to  wealth  because  it  has 
faith  in  no  other  accomplishment,  as  men  rifle  cargoes  on  the 
verge  of  shipwreck,  toryism  will  yet  rise  from  the  tomb  over 
which  Bolingbroke  shed  his  last  tear,  to  bring  back  strength  to 
the  Crown,  liberty  to  the  subject,  and  to  announce  that  power 
has  only  one  duty :  to  secure  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.1 

In  another  place  he  has  Egremont's  great  speech  in 
Parliament  so  interpreted: 

"  He  spoke  throughout  in  an  exoteric  vein,"  said  the  gray- 
headed  gentleman,  "  and  I  apprehend  was  not  very  sure  of  his 
audience ;  but  I  took  him  to  mean,  indeed  it  was  the  gist  of  his 
speech,  that  if  you  wished  for  a  time  to  retain  your  political 
power,  you  could  only  effect  your  purpose  by  securing  for  the 
people  greater  social  felicity."  2 

Egremont's  opinions  are  perhaps  best  stated  in  his  discussion 
with  Sybil: 

"  If  there  be  a  change,"  said  Sybil,  "  it  is  because  in  some 
degree  the  People  have  learnt  their  strength." 

"  Ah !  dismiss  from  your  mind  those  fallacious  fancies," 
said  Egremont. 

"  The  People  are  not  strong;  the  People  never  can  be  strong. 
Their  attempts  at  self-vindication  will  end  only  in  their  suffer- 
ing and  confusion.  It  is  civilization  that  has  effected,  that  is 
effecting,  this  change.  It  is  that  increased  knowledge  of  them- 
selves that  teaches  the  educated  their  social  duties.  There  is  a 
dayspring  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  which  perhaps  those 
only  who  are  on  the  mountain  tops  can  as  yet  recognize.  You 
deem  you  are  in  darkness,  and  I  see  a  dawn.  The  new  gen- 
eration of  the  aristocracy  of  England  are  not  tyrants,  not  op- 

1  Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Sybil  or  the  Two  Nations  (London,  1845), 
p.  82. 

'Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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pressors,  Sybil,  as  you  persist  in  believing.  Their  intelligence 
— better  than  that,  their  hearts — are  open  to  the  responsibility 
of  their  position.  But  the  work  that  is  before  them  is  no  holi- 
day-work. It  is  not  the  fever  of  superficial  impulse  that  can 
remove  the  deep-fixed  barriers  of  centuries  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  Enough  that  their  sympathies  are  awakened ;  time  and 
thought  will  bring  the  rest.  They  are  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  People,  Sybil ;  believe  me,  they  are  the  only  ones."  x 

It  can  be  said  that  the  People,  as  portrayed  in  Sybil,  are 
not  able,  apparently,  to  carry  on  affairs  successfully  —  the 
time  for  political  democracy  has  not  yet  come — but  by  1867 
Disraeli  definitely  stated 2  that  those  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise  were  sufficiently  educated  to  fulfill  that 
•trust.  It  can  be  contended  that  Disraeli,  the  author  of 
1845,  is  not  Disraeli,  the  statesman  of  1867,  but  according 
to  Shaftesbury  Disraeli's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
People  had  continued.  The  philanthropist  wrote  on  August 
9,  1866 — "  Have  spoken  to  Disraeli,  whom;  I  found,  as  I 
always  found  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  decided  and 
true  to  the  cause  (of  the  working  class)."  3  At  least  it  can 
be  said  for  Disraeli  that  he  knew  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  and  had  been  interested  in  their  welfare 
for  a  long  period. 

But,  as  the  above-quoted  passage  from  Sybil  suggests, 
it  seems  that  neither  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  work- 
ing class,  nor  the  political  motive,  taken  alone,  actuated 
Disraeli,  but  rather  a  combination  of  the  two.  Circum- 
stances such  as  the  revolt  of  Cranborne  and  the  consequent 
dependence  on  Radical  support4   and  especially  the  already 

1  Disraeli,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

2  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  Speech  in  Answer  to 
an  Address  Presented  by  the  Working  Men  of  Edinburgh,"  p.  40. 

1  Vide  Hodder's  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  vol.  iii,  p.  214. 

*Cf.  view  of  Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  373,  on  this  point. 
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emphasized  discontent  with  economic  conditions,  undoubt- 
edly did  much  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  democratic  measure, 
yet  Disraeli's  writings  clearly  show  that  he  was  alive  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  working  classes 
see  the  Conservatives  as  the  champions  who  would  gain  for 
them  social  justice;  by  causing  his  party  to  give  them  social 
and  political  justice,  he  could  bid,  cleverly,  for  their  polit- 
ical support1  At  Edinburgh  he  declared  to  the  workingmen : 

You  are  indebted  ...  to  the  party  with  which  I  am  connected, 
who  upon  that  occasion  evinced  a  devotion  and  an  energy 
rarely  to  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
country.  They  gave  no  churlish  support;  they  gave  no  limited 
devotion  to  their  leaders ;  but  impelled  by  the  conviction  that 
the  settlement  of  this  question  was  one  of  vital  necessity,  they 
determined  that  it  should  be  settled  in  a  manner  which  should 
produce  concord  among  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.2 

Elsewhere  in  his  speeches  he  said :  "  I  have  from  my  very 
earliest  public  life  been  of  opinion  that  this  assumed  and 
affected  antagonism  between  the  interests  of  what  are  called 
the  Conservative  classes  and  the  laboring  classes  is  utterly 
unfounded  " ; "  and  "  When  the  people  are  led  by  their 
natural  leaders,  and  when,  by  their  united  influence,  the 
national  institutions  fulfil  their  original  intention,  the  Tory 
party  is  triumphant." 4  In  fact,  Disraeli's  acts  and  his  ex- 
pression of  opinions  appeared  to  more  than  one  writer  as  an 
attempt  to  get  the  support  of  the  lower  strata  of  working- 
men.  The  Whigs  had  allied  themselves  with  the  middle 
classes  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  country  but  of  them- 
selves; the  Conservatives  might  now  ally  themselves  with 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  237,  the  North  British  Review. 

1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  p.  33. 

*Ibid^  p.  35. 

*Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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part  of  the  working  class  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  working  class,  but  of  themselves,  said 
Blackwoods.1  The  Spectator  was  of  the  opinion  that  Dis- 
raeli believed  as  he  believed  when  he  wrote  Tancred  2  that 
the  uneducated  people  would  always  have  a  leaning  in  favor 
of  Tory  ideas.3  It  liked  to  quote  4  a  part  of  his  speech  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  in  June,  1867,  where  he  said  that  he 
went  to  household  suffrage  because  he  believed  that  while  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  elite  of  the  working  classes  alone 
would  destroy  his  party,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  residuum 
with  the  elite  would  renew  its  sources  of  strength.5 
Frazer's  poked  fun  at  hirni  for  "his  discovery  that  the 
lower  you  descend  in  the  social  scale,  the  better  materials 
do  you  find  for  a  sound,  safe,  and  Conservative  system,  of 
representation."  6  Lord  Shaftesbury  denied  the  theory  that 
though  the  middle  classes  were  not  Conservative,  if  you 
went  deeper  you  could  get  into  a  vein  of  gold,  and  encounter 
the  presence  of  a  highly  Conservative  feeling.7  Other  writ- 
ers, however,  assured  their  readers  that  the  experience  of 
English  boroughs,  as  they  were,  demonstrated  that  when- 

1  Blackwood's,  December,  1866,  p.  781. 

*  Tancred,  possessed  of  a  religious  theme,  when  taken  with  Coningsby 
and  Sybil,  will  give  some  idea  of  Disraeli's  religious,  political  and  social 
opinions :  an  excellent  chapter  on  Tancred  is  to  be  found  in  Monypenny 
and  Buckle,  vol.  iii,  chapter  ii. 

•The  Spectator,  April  6,  1867. 

'Vide  the  Spectator,  September  21,  1867,  and  September  28,  1867, 
p.  1076. 

5  The  Spectator  does  not  give  the  exact  words  used  by  Disraeli ;  for 
his  speech,  vide  the  Times,  June  12,  1867. 

6  Frazer's,  November,  1867,  p.  661  et  seq.  One  of  its  writers  quoted 
the  sentence :  "  the  right  honorable  Gentleman  is  not  the  first  great 
Hebrew  legislator  who  has  led  his  people  into  the  wilderness,  and  what 
is  more,  he  resembles  Moses  in  this — he  will  never  live  to  lead  them 
out  of  it."    Ibid.,  p.  668. 

T  Vide  Frazer's,  November,  1867,  p.  663. 
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ever  the  majority  in  the  constituency  consisted  of  working- 
men,  Tories  were  returned  to  Parliament;  where  the  work- 
ingmen  balanced  other  classes,  and  no  more,  Whigs  were  re- 
turned; wherever  the  working  class  happened  to  be  in  a 
minority,  the  boroughs  returned  Radicals.  Blackwood's 
deduced  from  this  even  in  January  that  a  more  liberal 
measure  would  probably  be  obtained  from  Lord  Derby  than 
any  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  venture  to  pro- 
pose. 

This  idea  of  having  a  new  kind  of  support  for  their  party 
must  have  appealed  to  the  Conservatives  as  a  body.  In 
1865  their  attitude  toward  Reform  was  thus  put  by  the 
Quarterly  Review:  "During  the  last  five  years  ....  they 
(Conservatives)  have  expressed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  all  bare  degradation  of  the  suffrage,  to  all  alterations  in 
it  that  can  in  any  degree  increase  the  democratic  element  in 
the  Constitution,  with  a  frankness  which  leaves  no  room 
for  misconstruction."  1  Later  it  said  in  reference  to  the 
Conservative  attitude  toward  Reform  before  1867:  "Any 
one  who  cares  to  refer  to '  Hansard  '  will  find  that  the  danger 
of  lowering  the  franchise  even  to  £6  or  £7,  because  it  would 
give  to  the  working  classes  a  preponderating  power,  was 
one  on  which  the  Conservative  speakers  constantly  dwelt."  2 
But  by  1867  a  change  had  come.  Mr.  Henley,  who  had 
long  since5  declared  in  favor  of  household  suffrage,  was 
not  now  alone.  "  By  little  and  little,"  says  Blackwood's, 
"  the  truth  has  made  its  way  into  their  (Tories')  convictions 
that  there  is  far  more  of  sympathy  between  the  working- 
men  and  the  aristocracy  of  England,  than  between  either 
the  aristocracy  and  what  are  called  the  middle  classes,  or 

1  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1865,  p.  293. 

'Ibid.,  October,  1867,  "  The  Conservative  Surrender,"  p.  538, 

3  The  Spectator,  June  29,  1867. 
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the  middle  classes  and  the  workingmen."  * —  It  denied  out 
and  out  that  the  Tories  were  "  mortified  "  by  the  action  taken 
by  Disraeli.  The  party  had  indeed  wisely  followed  its  great 
leader:  "  In  1867  the  party  has  not  rebelled,  indeed  it  has 
scarcely  murmured;  it  has  answered  in  divisions  to  the 
calls  of  its  summoners  with  a  discipline  worthy  of  a  more 
honorable  campaign;  and  the  malcontents,  who  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  have  been  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." 2  The  malcontents  had  attacked  Disraeli  in  the 
Quarterly  Review*  it  is  true,  for  passing  a  bill  opposed  to 
party  principles  but  they  were  not  representative  of  the 
party  feeling. 

Disrael'  had  seen  a  great  Reform  bill  through  Parliament. 
The  suggestive  chapter  title  of  Monypenny  and  Buckle — 
"  Disraeli's  Parliamentary  Triumph  " — does  not  seem  to  be 
unfitting,  provided  it  is  remembered  that  the  Parliamentary 
Triumph  to  Disraeli  probably  meant  more  than  mere  Parlia- 
mentary triumph — it  signified  also*  an  anticipated  success  for 
his  attempt  to  lead  the  People  to  cherish  the  Conservative 
party  and  those  great  institutions  which  that  party  held  to 
be  most  truly  British. 

1  Blackwood's,  July,  1867,  p.  115. 

•The  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1867,  p.  542.  The  Tory  dissenters 
in  1867,  unlike  the  forty  Adullamites  of  1866,  were  unable  to  destroy 
party  effectiveness. 

8  Vide  October,  1867,  p.  547.    Cranborne  wrote  for  this  magazine. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Conclusion 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  Disraeli's  "  triumph  "  upon 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  Conservative  party?  Would 
the  People,  as  he  hoped,  affirm  that  the  monopoly  of 
Liberalism  in  Reform  had  been  broken  and  would  they  now 
have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Toryism  to  gain  for  them 
rights  and  privileges? 

Disraeli  had  told  a  deputation  in  April,  1867,  of  his  ef- 
forts for  the  People  and  of  his  expectations  of  their  assis- 
tance: 

The  bill  was  the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution  of  this 
country,  it  gave  back  to  the  working  classes  those  rights  and 
privileges  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the  bill  of  1832 
(loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear"),  and  it  sought  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  separated  the  people  from  their  natural 
leaders.  .  .  .  When  you  go  back  to  your  homes,  tell  your 
friends  and  neighbors  that  the  hour  may  arrive,  and  that  per- 
haps shortly,  when  we  must  count  upon  the  energy  and  public 
spirit  of  the  people  (loud  cheers).  If  the  appeal  is  made,  let 
it  not  be  made  in  vain  (it  shall  not  be)  ;  and  if  it  is  successful 
you  will  do  much  more  than  support  a  ministry,  you  will  save 
a  country  (enthusiastic  cheering).1 

To  the  ministers,  in  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  banquet 
just  before  the  close  of  the  1867  session,  he  declared  that  the 
Conservative  party  had  "  resumed  its  natural  functions  in 
the  government  of  the  country :  " 

1  News  of  the  World,  April  14,  1867. 
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I  have  seen  in  my  time  several  monopolies  terminated,  and  re- 
cently I  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  monopoly  of  Liberal- 
ism. Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  when  we  see  that  certain 
persons  who  believed  that  they  had  an  hereditary  right,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary,  to  renovate  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  should  be  somewhat  displeased  that  any  other  per- 
sons should  presume  to  interfere  with  those  changes  which,  I 
hope  in  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  they  believed  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  rendered  necessary.  But  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  hubbub  has  subsided,  when  the  shrieks  and  screams 
which  were  heard  some  time  ago,  and  which  have  already  sub- 
sided into  sobs  and  sighs,  shall  be  thoroughly  appeased,  nothing 
more  terrible  will  be  discovered  to  have  occurred  than  that  the 
Tory  party  has  resumed  its  natural  functions  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  For  what  is  the  Tory  party  unless  it 
represents  national  feeling?  If  it  does  not  represent  national 
feeling  Toryism  is  nothing.  .  .  .  The  Tory  party  is  nothing  unless 
it  represents  and  upholds  the  institutions  of  the  country.  ...  I 
cannot  help  believing  that,  because  my  Lord  Derby  and  his 
colleagues  have  taken  a  happy  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  England,  we  have  not  done  anything  but 
strengthen  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  essence  of  whose 
force  is  that  they  represent  the  interests  and  guard  the  rights 
of  the  people.1 

Was  Disraeli  to1  have  his  hopes  fulfilled?     Had  he  really 

made  the  Conservative  leaders  the  leaders  of  the  people  to 

such  an  extent  that  great  political  advantage  would  come 

to  the  Conservative  party  from  the  Act  of  1867? 

The  answer  to  the  questions  was  not  to  be  clearly  shown 

from  the  results  of  the  next  election — that  of  the  autumn 

of  1868.     The  question  at  issue  at  that  election  was  to  be 

Irish   disestablishment.     Disraeli   might  well   complain   in 

his  address  to  the  electors  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,2 

lCf.  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  pp.  553  et  seq.,  and  the  Spectator, 
August  10,  1867. 

'  In  October,  1868. 
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that  although  his  party  had  settled  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  had  carried  on  foreign  affairs  successfully, 
especially  in  the  handling  of  Abyssinia,1  and  had  strength- 
ened the  army  and  navy,  etc.,  public  verdict  would  not  be 
given  on  such  accomplishments  but  rather  on  a  "  proposal 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State," 
brought  forward  by  the  Opposition.2  Not  the  achievements 
of  the  past  but  the  problems  of  the  present  and  future  were 
to  receive  the  attention  of  the  voters. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  was,  indeed,  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  For  "  while  Parliament  did  many  things  in  1868, 
it  thought  only  of  one  thing :  Ireland,  always  Ireland."  s 
Fenian  activity  in  1866  and  1867  causing  a  continuous  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland,  Fenian  attacks 
an  England  in  1867,4  had  forced5  Irish  affairs  into  pro- 
minence, and  made  them  the  paramount  issue  in  domestic 
politics.  In  March,  1868,  an  Irish  member  moved  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
for  considering  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  argued  that  Eng- 
land should  either  govern  Ireland  justly,  or  let  her  govern 
herself.  On  the  question  involved  the  Liberals  once  more 
became  united.    Gladstone,  strongly  supported  by  Lowe  of 

'British  forces  were  sent  into  Abyssinia  in  the  winter  of  1867-68 
to  release  British  subjects  held  captive  by  the  native  ruler.  The  success 
of  the  expedition  led  Disraeli  to  declare  that  the  standard  of  St.  George 
had  been  hoisted  on  the  mountains  of  'Rasselas.  For  details  on  the 
Abyssinian  War  vide  Walpole,  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  267-286. 

'The  Tim**,  October  3,  1868. 

'Herbert  Paul,  A  History  of  Modern  England,  vol.  iii,  p.  130. 

*For  the  attempt  on  Chester,  vide  Sidney  Low  and  L.  C.  Sanders, 
The  Political  History  of  England  (edited  by  William  Hunt  and  R.  L. 
Poole),  vol.  xii,  p.  228;  for  the  Manchester  affair  and  the  attempt  on 
Clerkenwell  jail,  vide  pp.  229-230. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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the  Adullamites  and  Bright  of  the  Radicals,  declared  that 
the  Irish  Church  as  an  establishment  must  cease,  and  brought 
forward  resolutions  to  that  effect.  The  case  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  committee,  but  when  the  motion  to  go  into  com- 
mittee was  put,  Lord  Stanley  *  of  the  Government  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  would  have  left  the  question  for 
the  next  House  of  Commons  to  consider.  Many  of  the 
Conservatives,  however,  did  not  like  Stanley's  policy  of  de- 
lay ;  they  stood  for  a  policy  of  no  surrender.  Disraeli  him- 
self was  not  able  to  defend  the  Government  in  the  manner 
expected  of  him  by  his  followers 2  so  that  Lord  Stanley's 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  sixty,  and  the 
main  question,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a! 
comrndttee,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-six.  And  after 
the  Easter  recess,  Gladstone's  resolution — "  That  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to 
exist  as  an  establishment,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  to  all  individual  rights  of  property  " — 
was  passed.  Yet  Disraeli  who'  since  the  retirement  of  Derby 
in  February,  1868,  had  been  the  heaxl  of  the  Conservative 
party,  did  not  resign  or  dissolve  at  once  in  spite  of  these  de- 
feats. His  work  with  regard  to  Reform  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. Bills  dealing  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  3  had  not 
yet  been  passed  and  reports  of  boundary  commissioners4 
had  not  been  considered.  Had  Parliament  been  dissolved, 
appeal  must  have  been  made  to  an  obsolete  constituency. 
Hence  the  appeal  to  the  people  had  to  be  postponed  for  some 
time.  Before  an  election  was  held,  Gladstone  continued  to* 
press  his  advantage  by  having  the  House  pass  other  resolu- 

1  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
,Walpole,  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,  vol.  ii,  p.  327. 
8  Cf.  infra,  pp.  258-60. 

4  For  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  and  the  boundary  bill 
(the  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  46),  vide  Annual  Register,  1868,  pp.  30-37. 
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tions  not  favored  by  the  Conservatives.  The  Lords,  how- 
ever, refused  to  follow  his  dictations.  Thus  stood  affairs 
when  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the 
eleventh  of  November,  1868.  The  country  was  asked  to 
give  its  opinion  upon  the  disestablishment  and  the  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Irish  church. 

Naturally,  however,  both  sides  tried  to  gain  popular  sup- 
port, not  only  by  the  appeal  to  the  Irish  question  but  also 
by  claims  to  the  authorship  of  the  Reform  bill  of  1867. 
Disraeli  told  his  constituents  at  Buckinghamshire  how  the 
Conservatives  had  passed  the  bill.1  Gladstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  South-West  Lanca- 
shire, spoke  of  the  bill  "  introduced  by  the  Government,  but 
amended  and  almost  transformed  by  the  Opposition." 2 
At  Liverpool  he  spent  much  time  describing  the  part  suc- 
cessfully played  by  the  Liberals  in  Reform.8  And  not 
only  by  the  leaders  but  by  speakers  *  less  noted,  by  maga- 
zines, by  newspapers,  the  question  was  debated.  Blackwood's 
had  great  hopes  and  anticipations  that  the  newly-created 
voters  would  prove  worthy  of  a  boon  which  a  Conservative 
Government  had  bestowed  upon  them.  These  newly-created 
voters  owed  all  to  the  Conservatives : 

And  now,  in  order  that  the  workingmen  may  be  able  to  look 
after  their  own  interests,  the  Tories  have  received  them  within 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  to  an  extent  which  their  rivals 
never  dreamed  of;  and  to  which,  when  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867  was  brought  forward,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends 
offered  all  the  opposition  in  their  power.8 

1  Speech  is  to  be  found  in  the  Times,  November  20,  1868. 
*  Vide  the  Times,  October  io,  1868. 
'Vide  the  Times,  October  15,  1868. 

4  Some  speeches  are  given  in  Blackwood's,  November,  1868,  pp.  637 
et  seq.;  vide  also  the  Times. 

5  Blackwood's,  November,  1868,  pp.  622  et  seq. 
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To  the  Spectator,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
well  claim  confidence  by  what  he  had  done  to  secure  for  the 
nation  at  large  a  wide  and  substantial  representation  in  the 
new  Parliament: 

It  was  in  that  cause  (i.  e.,  Reform)  that  he  sacrificed  office, 
and  the  country  now  knows  that  it  was  really  that  sacrifice  of 
office  which  secured  reform.  ...  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who, 
amidst  a  storm  of  disapproval  from  Conservative  Liberals  and 
Liberal  Conservatives,  no  less  than  the  Tories,  threw  over  the 
"  wise  "  Palmerstonian  policy  of  "  Rest  and  be  thankful,"  and 
insisted  on  redeeming  the  repeatedly  broken  promises  of  Re- 
form. It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  working  classes  by  asserting,  in  reply  to  the  scornful  taunts 
of  the  superfine  Conservatives,  that  the  working  classes  are 
"  our  own  flesh  and  blood,"  and  have  a  right  to  expect  trust 
rather  than  dread.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  after  parrying 
the  unwearied  thrusts  of  the  Opposition  for  months,  at  last 
saw  that  he  would  do  more  for  Reform  by  resignation  than 
by  perseverance  in  a  measure  so  ruthlessly  contested  in  every 
detail.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  obliged  the  Tory  Ministry 
to  abandon  every  one  of  their  reactionary  proposals,  and  to 
widen  their  mock  reform  into  a  real  (one)  by  conceding  nine 
out  of  the  ten  conditions  which  he  dictated.  .  .  .  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  in  April,  1866,  "  We  stand  or  fall  by  this  Bill,  as 
has  been  declared  by  my  noble  friend ;  we  stand  with  it  now ; 
we  may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence ;  and  if  we  do,  we 
shall  rise  with  it  hereafter."  To  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter, 
that  prophecy  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  new  Constituencies 
are  about  to  mark  whom  they  regard  as  the  true  author  of  the 
great  reform  by  using  their  new  privileges  for  the  very  first 
time  to  realize  that  "  hereafter  ".  What  Mr.  Disraeli  resisted 
vehemently  and  even  manfully  in  1866,  what  he  conceded  con- 
trary to  his  declared  principles  under  compulsion  and  with 
mischievous  qualifications  in  1867,  the  people  cannot  profess  to 
thank  him  for,  with  full  hearts  or  true  confidence  in  1868.1 

1  The  Spectator,  October  17,  1868,  p.  1209. 
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The  election  was  favorable  to  the  Liberals.  Gladstone's 
party  won  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  in  the  boroughs  of 
South  Britain.1  In  the  English  counties  the  Conservatives 
were  successful.  They  also  could  point  out  that  Lancashire 
went  for  them 2  even  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  Gladstone 
himself,3  and  comfort  themselves  with  the  phrase — "  What 
Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  all  England  thinks  tomorrow."  * 
Another  statement  which  solaced  them  was  the  announce- 
ment that  only  one  hundred  and  forty  Tory  members  had 
been  returned  after  1832  as  compared  with  about  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  after  1867.  Many  of  their  members, 
too,  represented  the  most  powerful  constituencies  of  the 
kingdom  and  not  the  small  boroughs.6  The  wisdom  of 
Derby  and  Disraeli  had  been  established,  it  was  said,  for 
had  the  Liberals  passed  a  £7  bill,  the  Conservative  party 
would  have  been  routed  as  it  was  routed  after  1832.  Black- 
wood's appeared  to  be  quite  cheerful  over  the  situation : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has 
invigorated  Conservatism.  The  Tory  party  has  voluntarily 
widened  its  borders,  and  the  experience  of  the  elections  demon- 
strates, as  its  leaders  had  believed,  that  it  flourishes  most  vig- 
orously when  "  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will."  .  .  .  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Tory  Gentlemen  have  been  returned 
to  Parliament  by  the  English  democracy.  ...  All  men  can  see 

1  The  Spectator,  December  5,  1868,  p.  1421,  gives  data. 

'Blackwood's,  January,  1869,  p.  119;  the  Spectator,  November  21, 
1868,  p.  1361 — quotes  as  causes  that  either  the  majority  of  the  new 
voters  were  generally  Conservative,  or  they  were  specially  anti-Catholic 
and  anti-Irish,  or  they  were  not  free  voters  at  all,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  employers. 

8  The  Spectator,  November  28,  p.  1302,  gives  reasons  for  this. 

*Cf.  Blackwood's,  January,  1869,  p.  13a 

8  Conservatives  said  that  the  Liberals  had  won  through  small  boroughs. 
Vide  refutation  of  the  Times,  December  1,  1868  (quoting  Liverpool 
Albion). 
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that  the  Tory  party  is  still  intact;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
an  examination  of  the  electoral  returns  will  show  that  it  is  at 
the  present  moment  substantially  more  powerful  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  1846.1 

The  Liberals  on  their  part  could  point  out  that  they  had  a 
majority  of  over  a  hundred.2  Some  of  their  organs  were 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  twit  opponents : 

This  at  least,  it  should  seem,  is  clear,  that  as  far  as  electioneer- 
ing results  go,  the  course  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  taken  is  as 
damaging  to  the  Conservatives  as  any  course  could  possibly 
have  been.  The  majority  is  enormous  in  mere  numbers,  ex- 
ceeding anything  in  recent  history  except  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  after  the  first  Reform  Act.  This  is  hard 
enough,  considering  the  kind  of  promises  by  which  the  poor 
squires  were  induced  to  follow  their  leaders.  Lord  Derby  laid 
it  down  that  the  great  object  of  his  Reform  policy  was  "  to 
take  such  measures  as  should  turn  his  minority  into  a  major- 
ity." Mr.  Disraeli  told  them  that  he  had  resisted  the  line  of 
£7,  and  accepted  household  suffrage,  "  because  that  measure 
would  not  injure  the  Conservative  party."  By  promises  such 
as  these,  scattered  still  more  lavishly  in  private,  the  Conserva- 
tive members,  up  to  their  ears  in  anti-democratic  pledges, 
voted  enthusiastically  for  the  platform  of  the  most  extreme 
Reformers  in  the  House.  The  "  dodge "  has  ridiculously 
failed.  ...  To  a  sacrifice  of  reputation,  or  a  forgetfulness  of 
scruple,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Conservative  party  might 
possibly  have  been  reconciled,  if  it  would  have  enabled  them 
to  "  dish  the  Whigs."  But  to  have  gone  through  all  this  dirt 
in  order  to  make  their  political  condition  exactly  twice  as  bad 

1  Blackwood's,  January,  1869,  pp.  112  and  113. 

'In  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  vol.  xxxii,  pp. 
102-113,  is  to  be  found  collected  from  the  newspapers  of  the  two  leading 
political  parties  (Daily  News  and  Standard)  facts  relating  to  the  general 
election  of  1868.  The  editor  considered  it  desirable  to  preserve  these 
statements,  as  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the  same  class  of  facts 
was  regarded  by  contemporaries  of  opposite  politics. 
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as  it  was  before  must  be  irritating.  .  .  .  To  have  changed  a 
majority  of  sixty  into  a  majority  of  a  hundred;  to  have 
changed  their  opponents  from  a  rabble  into  a  disciplined  host ; 
and  to  have  made  the  Liberals  into  Radicals,  is  about  the  net 
result  to  the  Conservatives  of  the  Conservative  strategy  of 
1867.1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Disraeli  thought  it  best  to  resign  at 
once.  He  had  believed  that  the  country  would  not  sanction 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  had  advised  an  ap- 
peal to  the  new  constituencies.2  The  appeal  had  not  been 
successful.  Gladstone,  with  the  prospect  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, says  Kebbel,8  had  played  the  trump  card  (i.  e.t  Irish 
Church  Resolution).  He  knew  well  enough,  the  writer  con- 
tinues,* that  a  ministerial  majority  would  have  been  re- 
turned, had  the  appeal  to  the  people  been  on  the  merits  of  the 
Reform  bill  of  1867.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  Gladstone's  attack  on  the  Irish  Church  does  not  appear 
to  a  writer  like  Mr.  Trevelyan  as  the  attempt  of  a  politician 
to  catch  votes.8  To  him  it  seems  that  the  Liberal  leader 
could  not  even  be  sure  that  the  question  would  not  finally 
and  definitely  break  up  a  party  already  split  into  many  sec- 
tions. 

Yet  if  the  result  of  the  election  of  1868  was  not  the  result 
hoped  for  by  Disraeli,  his  idea  of  establishing  the  Conserva- 
tive party  on  a  national  and  popular  basis,  was  destined  to 
be  successful,  to  a  degree  at  least,  in  the  long  run.  One 
authority  has  pointed  out  how  events  have  largely  justified 
Disraeli's  policy: 

1  Saturday  Review,  November  28,  1868,  pp.  702-703. 

*  Vide  the  Spectator,  December  5,  1868. 

•Kebbel,  Lord  BeaconsHeld  and  Other  Tory  Memories,  p.  41. 

•Ibid. 

•Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  388. 
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The  constituency  which  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  created,  and 
which  was  logically  completed  by  the  extension  of  household 
franchise  to  the  counties  in  1884,  gave  the  Conservative  party, 
either  alone  or  in  alliance  with  the  Unionist  Liberals,  major- 
ities at  four  General  Elections — 1874,  1886,  1895,  and  1900; 
insuring  a  fair  spell  of  power  to  Disraeli  himself,  and  a  much 
longer  tenure,  by  one  of  the  caprices  of  fortune,  to  the  states- 
man who  worked  his  hardest  against  Disraeli  to  prevent  that 
constituency  from  coming  into  being — Lord  Salisbury.  The 
existence,  in  considerable  numbers,  of  the  Conservative  work- 
ing man,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  Liberals  of  the 
'sixties  to  treat  as  a  myth,  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again  by  the  immense  polls  cast  for  the  party  in  the  largest 
urban  constituencies.1 

Also  Mr.  Charles  Seymour  points  out 2  that  if  the  elections 
from  1867  to  1884  are  taken  as  a  whole,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  of  1867  in  so  far  as  it  altered  the  strength  of  parties  was 
beneficial  to  the  Conservatives.  Their  gain  was  most 
marked  in  the  counties  where  the  new  voters  became  their 
enthusiastic  supporters.  In  the  agricultural  divisions  they 
took  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  county  seats  after  1867 
in  contrast  to  sixty-seven  per  cent  carried  before  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  bill.  It  had  been  supposed,  however,  that 
those  newly  enfranchised  would  vote  much  as  the  £50  ten- 
ants had  voted  in  this  type  of  division.  Much  more  strik- 
ing was  their  gain  in  the  industrial  counties  where  the  Liber- 
als, owing  to-  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  urban  ele- 
ments over  the  tenant  farmers,  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
slight  majority  of  seats.  But  the  £12  electors,  perhaps  feel- 
ing that  the  Liberals  were  no  longer  bent  on  middle-class 
legislation,  gave  to  the  Conservatives  sixty-six  per  cent  of 
the  seats  in  such  divisions. 

1  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  vol.  iv,  p.  564. 

"Charles  Seymour,  Electoral  Reform  in  England  and  Wales  (New 
Haven,  1915),  PP-  300-310.  ] 
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In  the  boroughs  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties  was 
not  changed  by  the  Act  of  1867 !  tne  Liberals  still  carried 
as  before,  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  seats.  An  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  different  types  of  boroughs, 
Mr.  Seymour  remarks,  is  a  difficult  task  inasmuch  as  clas- 
sification into  types  is  quite  artificial  and,  at  times,  almost  im- 
possible owing  to  the  effect  of  corruption,  the  influence  of 
the  "tradition  or  sentiment  of  the  community"  and  the 
activity  of  the  controlling  landlord  who  unlike  the  county 
landlord  might  belong  to  either  party.  But  in  the  metropo- 
lis and  in  that  type  of  borough  which  may  be  designated  as 
the  smaller  centers  of  industry  the  Conservatives  made  im- 
portant gains.  In  the  metropolis  they  carried  thirty-four 
per  cent  of  the  seats  following  1867  in  contrast  to  five  per 
cent  after  1832,  and  in  important  industrial  towns  they  took 
over  thirty- four  per  cent  of  the  seats  after  1867  in  contrast 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  after  1832.  It  appeared  that  Dis- 
raeli had  not  appealed  in  vain  to  the  working  class.  How- 
ever, the  Conservatives  made  no  gain  and  even  suffered  los- 
ses in  other  types  of  boroughs.  In  the  very  great  industrial 
towns  the  Liberals  held  their  own.  In  fifty  or  more  of  the 
smallest  boroughs  they  proved  themselves  to  be  as  strong  as 
formerly.  They  gained  slightly  in  the  boroughs  of  moder- 
ate size — the  cathedral  cities  and  county  towns — and  to  a 
greater  degree  in  the  boroughs  having  a  population  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand *  and  in  the  boroughs  of  such  territorial 
extent  that  they  represented  interests  of  a  rural  and  agricul- 
tural character.2 

The  redistribution  bill  which  was  quite  limited  in  charac- 

1  Mr.  Seymour  thinks  that  the  Liberals  may  have  been  influenced  to 
retain  boroughs  of  this  type  in  the  redistribution  of  1885  because  of  their 
value  to  the  Liberal  cause.  Vide  Electoral  Reform  in  England  and 
Wales,  p.  308. 

•The  results  of  the  elections  in  this  type  of  borough  would  lead  the 
Liberals  to  be  willing  to  try  the  household  franchise  in  the  counties. 
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ter,  favored  the  Conservatives  very  slightly,  if,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  changed  the  relative  strength  of  the 
parties  at  all.1  Hence  the  Act  of  1867  in  its  total  effect 
considerably  strengthened  the  Conservative  cause  chiefly  by 
the  gain  of  county  seats.  Moreover,  it  became  clear  as  elec- 
tion succeeded  election  "  that  the  Conservatives  might  with- 
out discouragement  look  to  the  workmen  in  the  industrial 
towns,  and  that  the  Liberals  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
yeomen  farmers."  2 

Thus  far  the  result  O'f  the  passing  of  the  1867  Act  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  Conservative  party  has  been  the  chief 
matter  of  consideration.  What,  on  the  other  hand, — it 
may  be  asked — was  the  result  of  the  passage  of  that  Act  upon 
the  position  of  workingmen  in  the  state?  So  numerous, 
indeed,  were  the  new  householders  that  the  working  class 
was  in  a  clear  majority.  A  return  of  1869  shows  that 
especially  in  the  large  industrial  towns  the  electors  entitled 
to  vote  as  householders  far  outnumbered  the  electors  entitled 
to  vote  as  £10  occupiers.8  Birmingham  with  42,880  as  the 
total  number  of  electors  on  the  register  had  35,172  electors 
entitled  to  vote  as  householders  and  7,708  electors  entitled 
to  vote  as  £10  occupiers;  Blackburn  with  a  total  of  9,712 
electors  on  the  register  had  7,764  householders  and  1,948 
£10  occupiers;  Bolton  with  a  total  of  12,745  had  9,880 
householders  and  2,861  £10  occupiers;  Manchester  with  a 
total  of  48,256  had  22,897  householders  and  25,331  £10 
occupiers;  Leeds  had  37,470  householders  and  9,443  £10 
occupiers;  Preston,  11,021  and  2,442,  and  Sheffield,  19,928 
and  10,027.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  electors  in  the 
metropolis  where  the  lodger  franchise  was  not  as  effective  as 

1  Vide  Seymour,  pp.  344  and  345. 

'Ibid.,  p.  310. 

*  Accounts  and  Papers,  1868-1869,  1  (419),  109. 
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its  supporters  had  supposed  it  would  be,  were  represented 
by  a  gain  of  only  sixty-six  per  cent,  in  Liverpool  by  a  gain 
of  less  than  ninety  per  cent  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  by  a  very  slight  increase.1  Moreover,  the  pro- 
portion of  electors  to  population  in  the  boroughs  became 
equalized  so  that  no  longer  did  the  manufacturing  towns 
have  the  low  ratio  of  voters  which  prevailed  before  1867.2 

But  the  second  Reform  Act  in  spite  of  those  democratic 
tendencies  displayed  by  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of 
the  workingmen  in  the  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  left 
problems  to  democratic  advance  in  the  future.  Very  pres- 
sing was  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Effective  changes  in  electoral  registra- 
tion, the  curbing  of  bribery  at  elections,  a  radical  redistribu- 
tion of  seats,  the  introduction  of  a  democratic  suffrage  in 
the  counties,  were  tasks  to  be  completed  before  England 
could  be  said  to  be  truly  democratic. 

Reform  measures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  soon 
taken  up.  A  Reform  bill  for  Scotland  was  introduced  in 
1867,  but,  for  want  of  time,  was  postponed  until  the  follow- 
ing year  when  a  measure  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate for  Scotland.  This  measure  as  it  concerned  the  fran- 
chise was  based  on  the  English  act.8  In  the  boroughs  the 
franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  all  householders  rated  and 
paying  rates ;  in  the  counties  there  was  to  be  an  ownership 
franchise  of  £5  clear  annual  value,  and  an  occupation  fran- 
chise of  f  12.4  According  to  the  distribution  clauses  seven 
new  members  were  to  be  given  to  Scotland,  which  would  be 
an  addition  to  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  House.     It 

1  Seymour,  pp.  281-283. 

■  For  data,  vide  Seymour,  pp.  289  et  seq. 

•A  clear  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register,  1868,  pp.  18-24. 

*  Later  fixed  at  £14. 
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was  in  this  last  point  that  the  Government  again  found 
itself  defeated.  Many  were  the  protests  against  adding  to 
the  number  of  members  of  the  House.  When  the  measure 
was  taken  up  in  committee  a  .motion  was  made  "  That  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  committee  that,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  house,  they  have  power  to  disfranchise 
boroughs  in  England  having  by  the  census  returns  of  1861 
less  than  5000  inhabitants."  Disraeli,  retaining  his  opinions 
that  the  best  way  to  give  the  entitled  additional  representa- 
tion was  by  increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  House, 
finally  spoke  in  favor  of  an  alternate  motion,  that  instead  of 
disfranchising  boroughs,  the  committee  have  instructions  to 
take  one  member  from  each  of  those  boroughs  in  England 
which  in  1861  had  less  than  12,000  inhabitants.  But  in  spite 
of  Disraeli  the  first  motion  was  carried  and  the  Government 
had  to  accept  the  situation.  On  one  other  important  amend- 
ment the  Government  was  defeated :  this  was  a  motion  pro- 
posing to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  rate-paying  qualification 
in  Scotland  by  omitting  the  words  making  the  payment 
of  rates  a  necessary  condition  of  the  franchise.1  When  the 
defeat  came,  Disraeli  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  future 
course  of  the  Government,  but  finally  accepted  this  amend- 
ment also.  With  some  minor  changes  the  bill  became  law.2 
Less  difficulty  was  met  in  the  Irish  Reform  bill.3  It  was 
proposed  with  regard  to  Ireland  to  make  no  change  in  the 
occupation  franchise  in  counties  which  had  been  fixed  at 
£12  but  to  reduce  the  borough  franchise  from  £8  to  £4  and 

*But  subsequently  the  committee  agreed  that  no  man  should  be  en- 
titled to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  "  Who  shall  have  been'  exempted  from 
assessment  or  payment  of  poor  rates  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay 
...  or  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  ...  all  poor  rates  (if  any)  that 
have  become  payable  by  him."    Cf.  Hansard,  vol.  cxcii,  p.  842. 

1  As  the  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  48. 

•For  an  account  of  this,  vide  Annual  Register,  1868,  pp.  24-30. 
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to  extend  the  lodger  franchise  to  Ireland  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  to  England.  Inasmuch  as  the  landlord  was  to 
pay  the  poor  rates  of  all  houses  below  £4,  only  those  rated 
for  the  poor  as  in  England,  would  obtain  the  franchise.  A 
redistribution  scheme  proposed  met  with  so  little  favor  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  that  Disraeli  withdrew  that  part 
of  the  measure.  And,  although  the  bill  was  passed  *  with- 
out causing  the  ministry  the  embarrassment  met  with  dur- 
ing the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill  for  Scotland,  much  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed.  It  was  declared  that  the  Irish 
people  would  refuse  to  accept  this  as  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate measure  of  Reform  for  Ireland;  that  the  borough 
franchise  was  fixed  at  an  unfair  figure;  that  the  county 
franchise  was  not  reduced  below  the  figure  at  which  it  was 
placed  eighteen  years  ago  and  was  in  effect  the  equivalent 
of  a  £30  county  rating  in  England ;  and  that  by  the  bill  only 
9000  would  be  added  to  the  total  number  of  voters  in  Ire- 
land, whereas  if  the  English  system  were  acted  on  in  respect 
to  Ireland  some  20,000  ought  to  be  added  to  the  Irish  con- 
stituencies. 

Another  question  connected  with  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation and  needing  change  was  the  registration  system. 
The  Act  of  1867  made  an  already  complex  system  of  re- 
gistration still  more  complex:  the  new  franchises  added  to 
those  previously  in  effect,  caused  more  labor  for  the  over- 
seers who  made  up  the  lists  of  voters,  and  the  abolition  of 
composition  and  the  requirement  of  "  personal  payment " 
of  rates  led  to  confusion  and  dissatisfaction.  Under  the 
old  system  many  landlords  had  included  the  rate  in  the  rent. 
Now  the  occupiers  had  to  pay  the  rates  themselves  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rent  which  the  landlord  did  not  lower.  A  "  fine  " 
had  been  imposed  after  all  by  the  franchise  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  certain  members  of  Parliament  during  the  de- 

xThe  31  and  32  Vict.,  c  49. 
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bates  on  Reform.  The  situation  became  such  that  Lord 
Henley  declared  to  Parliament  that  "  the  feeling  among  the 
small  occupiers  in  the  towns  where  the  change  from  com- 
pounding to  non-compounding  was  made  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  dissatisfaction."  l  The  Conservatives  who 
had  debated  for  "  personal  payment "  of  rates  did  nothing 
notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  the  requirement,  but 
the  Liberals  in  1869  passed  legislation  for  composition.2 
The  compound  occupiers,  however,  were  to  have  their  names 
on  the  electoral  lists. 

Other  forces  causing  disfranchisement  had  operated  be- 
fore 1867  and  still  persisted,  as  Mr.  Seymour  points  out.3 
The  overseers  because  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  inefficiency 
or  political  bias  drew  up  unsatisfactory  lists.  Double  en- 
tries sometimes  created  fagot  votes  in  the  counties.  More 
often  complaint  was  made  that  the  registration  system  dis- 
qualified. For  instance,  red  tape  made  the  lodger  fran- 
chise almost  entirely  ineffective.4  Objections  by  the  whole- 
sale, moreover,  were  made  by  election  managers  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  electors  of  opposing  party  creed.  The  pro- 
tested voters  were  often  unwilling  or  unable  to  sustain  their 
votes  by  appearing  in  the  revision  courts  with  the  result 
that  the  active  and  unscrupulous  manager  might  get  rid  of  a 
hostile  plurality.  The  lawyer  of  the  party  association  was 
often  in  a  position  to  uphold  an  elector's  claim  but  would  be 
fairly  sure  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  vote  for  his  party.5 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxc,  p.  438. 

1 32  and  33  Vict,  c.  41. 

'Seymour,  chapter  xii,  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  various  restrictions 
which  the  system  of  registration  put  upon  the  franchise. 

4  Special  claims  had  to  be  made  in  the  revising  courts  which  were  open 
only  in  the  daytime. 

6  If  the  objection  proved  to  be  frivolous  or  vexatious  the  claimant 
might  get  costs  according  to  an  existing  law.  The  law  was  not  very 
effective,  however. 
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To  do  away  with  these  and  similar  abuses  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  1868  to  investigate  registration  conditions. 
Their  suggestions,  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  in  1871, 
met  with  opposition  to  change,  which  was  too  strong  to 
permit  any  but  slight  reform  until  1878.  The  Act  of  1878  ■ 
concerned  with  boroughs  and  the  Act  of  1885  2  dealing  with 
the  counties  attempted  to  make  the  preliminary  lists  free 
from  errors.  The  relieving  officials  of  the  poor,  the  regis- 
trars of  births  and  deaths  were  to  give  necessary  data  to  the 
overseers.  The  latter  officials  were  to  enter  the  names  of 
compound  householders  in  the  rate  book  and  thence  place 
them  on  the  electoral  register;  the  red  tape  involved  in  the 
lodger's  franchise  was  modified  and  a  curb  was  put  on  the 
system  of  wholesale  objections.  Although  not  radical  the 
legislation  helped  to  make  the  system  work  fairly  smoothly 
after  1885.8 

Corrupt  practices  did  more  to  hinder  democratic  advance 
than  did  the  abuses  of  the  registration  system  just  men- 
tioned. An  attempt  made  to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
1854,  had  not  been  really  effective.  It  was  felt  that  even 
with  the  greater  number  of  electors  after  1867  bribery 
would  continue  as  a  problem.  To  overcome  existing  abuses 
a  tribunal  more  free  from  party  spirit  than  the  committee 
chosen  by  lot  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  needed  to 
test  the  validity  of  elections,  some  method  of  combating  in- 
timidation in  elections  must  be  found,  and  direct  bribery 
must  be  strictly  dealt  with  by  law.  Acts  of  1868,  1872,  and 
1883  accomplished  such  results  that  political  democracy  was 
greatly  advanced.     By  the  act  of  18684  judges  selected 

1 41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  26. 

'48  and  49  Vict.,  c  15. 

•  For  defects  of  the  system,  vide  Seymour,  pp.  381  and  382. 

4  31  and  32  Vict.,  c  125. 
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from  the  judges  of  superior  courts  were  to  try  the  petitions 
alleging  that  elections  were  void  because  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  successful  candidates.  They  were  to  decide  on  the 
facts  and  on  the  law  and  had  the  power  to  report  on  the  pre- 
valence of  bribery  in  the  inculpated  constituencies.  In  con- 
trast to  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  judges 
performed  their  duties  so  impartially  that  charges  of  party 
bias  have  been  made  infrequently  and  the  reform  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  noteworthy  landmark  in  political  history.1 
By  passing  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872  2  Parliament  granted  one 
of  the  requirements  made  by  the  speakers  of  the  Reform 
League  in  1866  and  1867.  It  was  pointed  out  that  intimida- 
tion of  the  working  class  in  their  exercise  of  the  franchise 
could  best  be  coped  with  through  the  adoption  of  secret  vot- 
ing. The  Liberal  Government  showed  itself  in  favor  of 
the  change  in  the  method  of  conducting  elections  in  1870, 
had  a  bill  passed  through  the  Commons  in  1871,*  and  finally 
was  able  to  enact  the  measure  in  1872.  The  Act  did  pro- 
tect the  elector  from  intimidation.4  But  bribery  was  still 
practiced  even  when  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
bribed  voter  had  fulfilled  his  bargain.  Moreover,  general 
entertainments  and  picnics,  general  treating  at  public  houses, 
payment  of  traveling  expenses,  as  practiced  by  the  parties  in 
the  'seventies  and  early  'eighties,  may  be  called  indirect 
bribery.  Such  forms  of  bribery  because  of  their  effective- 
ness were  sure  to  continue  so  long  as  election  expenses  were 
not  more  carefully  checked  up.  The  measure  passed  to 
curb  the  abuses — the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Preven- 

1  Spencer  Walpole,  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,  vol.  ii,  p.  204. 

"35  and  36  Vict.,  c.  33. 

•The  bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords  so  late  in  the  session  that  they  refused 
to  consider  it. 

4iSir  Thomas  Erskine  May  and  Francis  Holland,  The  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  3  vols.  (London,  1912),  vol.  iii,  pp.  26  and  27. 
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tion  Act 1 — limited,  therefore,  the  expenses  of  elections  and 
the  use  to  which  money  might  be  put.2  The  candidate  was 
not  to  have  personal  expenses  amounting  to  more  than  £100. 
The  returning  officers  were  allowed  maximums  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  constituencies.  Voters  might  no 
longer  be  brought  to  the  polls  in  hired  vehicles.  One  author- 
ized agent  and  no  paid  canvassers  were  permitted  to  the 
candidate.  Treating,  defined  as  the  giving,  or  paying  the 
expense  of  giving,  any  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provi- 
sion with  the  object  of  corruptly  influencing  voters,  was  for- 
bidden to  all.  Undue  influence,  defined  as  the  making  use 
or  threatening  to  make  use,  of  any  force,  violence,  or  re- 
straint, or  inflicting,  or  threatening  to  inflict  any  temporal 
or  spiritual  injury  to  any  person  in  order  to  influence  his 
vote,  was  likewise  an  offence.  Corrupt  practices  were 
punishable  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  or  by  a  fine 
of  £200.  A  candidate  found  to  have  been  knowingly  guilty 
of  breaking  any  of  the  regulations  was  to  be  excluded  from 
representing  the  constituency  forever  and  from  sitting  in 
Parliament  for  seven  years.  That  the  Act  was  successful 
in  controlling  expenses  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  election 
by  3,000,000  electors  in  1880  cost  £3,000.000  whereas  the 
election  by  5,670,000  electors  in  1885  cost  but  £780,000.* 
But  seats  were  still  so  costly  as  to  limit  the  choice  of  can- 
didates. Although  the  various  acts  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices did  not  entirely  stop  bribery,  complaints  after  the  year 
1883  were  comparatively  rare. 

The  question  of  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  coun- 
ties and  of  radical  redistribution  was  brought  forward 
soon  after  1867.     The  Act  of  that  year  was  not  regarded 

'46  and  47  Vict,  c.  51. 

'May  and  Holland,  vol.  in,  pp.  32  and  33. 

•  May  and  Holland,  vol.  iii,  p.  33. 
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as  having  the  mark  of  finality.  In  one  sense  the  measure 
was  undemocratic:  it  actually  increased  the  difference  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  electors  in  counties  and  boroughs. 
When  it  is  considered  that  after  1867  only  one  man  in  four- 
teen was  an  elector  in  the  counties  in  contrast  to  one  man 
in  seven  in  the  boroughs,1  that  the  voting  increase  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  second  Reform  Act  was  only  forty  per  cent  in 
the  counties  in  contrast  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  per 
cent  in  the  boroughs  and  that  the  boroughs  had  one  and  a 
half  as  many  electors  as  the  counties  in  spite  of  a  population 
smaller  by  two  millions,2  that  the  property  qualification 
dating  to  1430  was  the  most  important  franchise  in  the  coun- 
ties, claim  might  well  be  made  that  the  miners  and  the  artis- 
ans and  small  tradesmen  of  the  towns  not  to  mention  the 
agricultural  laborers  were  being  unjustly  discriminated 
against  simply  because  they  lived  on  the  wrong  side  of  an 
imaginary  line.  Hence  Mr.  Trevelyan 3  in  1872,  1873 
and  1874  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  either  by 
resolution  or  bill  his  opinion  that  the  "  householders  outside 
the  boundary  of  Parliamentary  boroughs"  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  franchise.  But  the  Liberals  thought  that  the 
time  had  hardly  come  for  a  new  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
and  Disraeli  as  Prime  Minister  in  1874  was  opposed  to  ex- 
tension without  a  large  measure  of  redistribution.  In  1875 
Lord  Hartington  of  the  Opposition  also*  pointed  out  that 
serious  anomalies  would  be  created  by  any  new  bill  unless 
redistribution  were  included  in  the  measure. 

In  fact,  redistribution  measures  in  1867  and   1868  had 
been  slight  in  character.    Agricultural  counties  still  upheld 

1  Before  1867  the  proportion  had  been  one  man  in  twenty-one  an 
elector  in  the  counties  and  one  in  sixteen  in  the  boroughs.  Vide 
Seymour,  p.  287. 

*Ibid.,  p.  295. 

8  George  Otto  Trevelyan  was  a  Liberal. 
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the  power  of  the  landowners  as  formerly.  Slight  gains  had 
been  made  by  the  manufacturing  groups  of  the  Midlands 
and  Northwest,  it  is  true,  but  even  with  this  gain  the  manu- 
facturing county  divisions  as  against  the  agricultural  divi- 
sions were  represented,  in  proportion  to  their  population, 
by  far  too  few  members.  The  proportion  of  seats  to  popu- 
lation in  the  South-Midlands  was  two  and  a  half  that  of  the 
Northwest.1  And  with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  divi- 
sions after  1868  the  anomalies  became  more  striking. 
Should  1,000,000  new  voters  be  created,  Disraeli  declared, 
there  would  be  necessity  for  a  large  measure  of  redistribu- 
tion and  a  system  of  equal  electoral  districts. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  in  1876  and  1877  tried,  therefore,  to  meet 
objections  by  introducing  resolutions  in  favor  of  redistribu- 
tion. But  the  Prime  Minister  contended  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  voters  in  the  counties  would  call  for  such 
redistribution  as  to  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
borough  constituency  and  the  destruction  of  the  variety  of 
character  derived  by  the  House  from  the  municipal  com- 
munities.2 Hence  the  resolutions  were  defeated  in  1876 
and  1877. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  was  showing  interest  in  the 
question  of  Reform.  The  Reform  League  which  had 
gone  out  of  existence  in  1869  was  revived  in  1876.  John 
Bright  spoke  at  great  public  meetings  and  Gladstone  wrote 
in  favor  of  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Yet  noth- 
ing was  accomplished  before  the  Liberal  victory  in  the 
general  election  of  1880.  By  1884  Gladstone  was  ready  to 
deal  with  the  franchise.  The  bill  which  he  championed 
gave  to  the  rural  classes  such  privileges  of  voting  as  were 

1  Seymour,  pp.  345  and  346. 
*May  and  Holland,  vol.  iii,  p.  30. 
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enjoyed  by  the  workingmen  in  the  boroughs.1  Exten- 
sion to  the  counties  of  household  and  lodger  franchises 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  boroughs  since  1867  and  a  ser- 
vice franchise  for  those  who  occupied  houses  or  separate 
rooms  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  caused  an  increase 
of  two  million  to  the  number  of  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Liberals  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a 
redistribution  scheme  but  did  not  plan  to  present  it  until  the 
following  year.  It  was  to  this  arrangement 2  that  the  Con- 
servatives gave  opposition,  as  they  had  done  in  1866.  After 
some  difficulty  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  only 
to  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Conservatives, 
feeling  that  in  case  of  a  dissolution  before  redistribution, 
Radical  influence  would  become  paramount  and  would 
dictate  such  a  redistribution  bill  that  the  Conservative  party 
would  long  be  out  of  control  and  landed  interests  would  suf- 
fer, demanded  a  complete  bill.  The  ministers  did  not  give 
way,  agricultural  laborers  paraded  for  their  rights,  and 
threats  of  ending  or  mending  the  House  of  Lords  began  to 
be  heard.  That  body,  it  was  supposed,  was  using  its  de- 
mands as  a  means  to  escape  from  passing  the  bill.  Com- 
promises, however,  soon  were  mentioned,  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill  became  assured  when  the  leaders,  brought  together  in 
private  conferences  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Queen,  made  an  agreement  as  to  the  coming  redistribu- 
tion. The  redistribution  itoill  soon  followed.  Boroughs! 
having  a  population  less  than  15,000  were  merged  in  the 
counties  and  boroughs  under  50,000  which  had  been  re- 
turning two  members  now  were  allowed  one. 

1  Vide  Paul,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  326-336. 

*  Also  to  the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  scheme,  where  the  electorate 
was  increased  from  200,000  to  700,000  voters.  It  was  said  that  forty 
per  cent  of  the  new  electors  were  illiterate  and  would  be  a  power  for 
Parnell. 
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Of  the  seats  liberated  for  distribution  in  England  and 
Wales  almost  an  equal  number  was  given  to  the  counties  and 
the  boroughs.  Boroughs  and  county  members  now  re- 
presented approximately  the  same  population  and  in  coun- 
ties, at  least,  the  ratio  of  seats  to  population  was  for  the 
most  part,  constant.1  Industrial  county  divisions  and 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North  had  been  granted  their 
full  proportion  of  representatives  and  the  Southwest  had 
lost,  therefore,  a  considerable  number  of  seats.  It  was 
determined  that  single-member  districts  should  be  made  in 
the  new  constituencies  and  in  the  larger  towns  so  that  minor- 
ities which  were  majorities  in  certain  sections  might  obtain 
representation.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  re- 
presentation to  Scotland  twelve  more  members  were  added 
to  the  House.  Thus  by  1885  England  was  approaching2 
manhood  suffrage,  although  not  until  1918  was  there  fur- 
ther lowering  of  qualifications  and  the  granting  of  woman 
suffrage. 

But  did  the  fact  that  the  workingman  had  obtained  the 
franchise  really  make  better  his  position  in  the  state?  Did 
all  those  reforms  which  the  Reform  speakers  were  wont  to 
talk  about,  come  as  expected,  with  the  vote?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  welfare  of  the  workingman  did  not  immediately 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  parties  after  1867,  to  the  extent 
predicted;  nor  did  the  workingmen  themselves  have  much 
success  in  obtaining  representation  in  the  House.  Indeed, 
they  did  not  put  forth  much  effort,  at  least,  in  the  beginning, 
to  return  members  of  their  class;  they  voted,  some  of  the 
papers  proudly  proclaimed,  like  good  Englishmen.  The 
Spectator  was  one  paper,  however,  which  preached  against 

1  For  anomalies  in  the  representation  of  boroughs  vide  Seymour,  pp. 
515  et  seg. 

'Bachelors  living  with  parents,  domestic  servants,  and  those  who  did 
not  meet  residence  qualifications  were  excluded. 
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this  lack  of  representation  of  the  working  classes,  for  no- 
where in  1868  were  workmen  returned  and  in  scarcely  a 
borough  could  they  be  said  to  have  selected  separately  the 
representative.  Not  until  1874  did  trade  union  leaders  try 
a  general  campaign  for  direct  representation  in  Parliament.1 
And  although  even  then  no  success  resulted  when  Labor 
candidates  ran  without  support  from  the  other  parties,  aid 
from  the  official  Liberals  enabled  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  the  two  chief  officials  of  the 
National  Union  of  Miners,  to  enter  Parliament  as  the  first 
Labor  members. 

Of  course  something  was  done  for  the  workingman,  the 
historian  can  point  out.  Even  in  1867  2  Lord  Elcho  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  Master  and  Servant  Act.8 
The  condition  existing  previously,  namely,  that  a  work- 
ingman in  case  of  breach  of  contract,  could  be  arrested  on 
warrant  and  imprisoned,  subjected  to  hard  labor  by  the 
justice,  while  the  employer  could  be  attacked  only  by  civil 
action,  had  been  much  complained  of  and  was  now  re- 
medied by  the  law  which  put  both  employer  and  employee 
on  the  same  level  by  making  it  possible  to  summon  either 
for  breach  of  contract  before  the  magistrates  who>  might 
fine  or  order  the  contracts  to  be  fulfilled.  Leaders  of  the 
trade  unions  had  agitated  for  an  amended  law  since  1863 
and  with  the  passage  of  the  measure  of  1867  not  only  "  won 
the  first  positive  success  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  legislative 
field"  but  "did  much  to  increase  their  confidence  in 
Parliamentary  agitation."  4 

In  the  same  year  was  passed  the  Factory  Acts  Extension 

1  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modern  England,  p.  210. 

*  The  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  August  20,  1867 ;  a  select  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  for  inquiry  in  1866. 
'The  30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  141. 
4  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  236. 
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Act x  whereby  the  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  dangerous  trades  were  extended  and  the 
powers  of  inspectors  increased,  and  also  the  Workshop  Re- 
gulation Act 2  applicable  to  an  establishment  in  which  fewer 
than  fifty  persons  were  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
process,  except  those  already  included  under  factory  acts. 
This  Act  defined  "  employed  "  as  work  in  any  handicraft, 
whether  for  wages  or  not,  under  a  master  or  under  a  parent 
and  hence  was  supposed  to  control  home-workers.8  A  law 
which  limited  hours  of  work  but  gave  no  fixed  times  was 
easily  evaded  and  often  proved,  of  course,  a  dead  letter. 

There  was  the  Factory  Act  *  of  1874  whereby  the  hours 
of  labor  for  women  and  children  were  still  further  reduced, 
i.  e.,  to  a  maximum  of  fifty-six  and  one  half  a  week.  The 
men  who  would  find  their  day's  work  completed  when  the 
machinery  was  shut  down  with  the  departure  of  the  women 
and  children,  had  hoped  for  a  fifty-four  hour  week  from  the 
Conservatives  whom  they  had  helped  to  elect  in  1874.6  The 
new  Government,  reputed,  at  the  time,  to  be  more  favorably 
inclined  than  the  Liberals  toward  labor,  nevertheless  disr- 
appointed  trade  union  demands  by  effecting  but  slight  im- 
provement on  existing  conditions.8  There  was  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill7  of  1880  which  met  in  part  a  griev- 
ance often  protested  agamst  by  the  trade  union  world. 
Since  1837  tne  courts  had  decided  that  although  an  employer 

'The  30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  103.  Disraeli  spoke  of  this  in  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  speeches,  as  an  instance  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  welfare  of  the  working  class. 

'30  and  31  Vict,  c.  146. 

•Hutchins  and  Harrison,  A  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  p.  171. 

4  37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  44. 

*Cf.  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  p.  175. 

•For  the  Consolidation  and  Amendment  Bill  of  1878  vide  Hutchins  and 
Harrison,  pp.  176  et  seq. 

T43  and  44  Vict,  c  42. 
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was  liable  to  a  member  of  the  public  for  the  result  of  his 
workmen's  negligence  he  was  liable  to  those  in  his  em- 
ploy only  for  the  result  of  negligence  on  his  own  part,  and 
not  for  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  one  employee 
to  a  worker  in  common  employment.  Injured  persons  liv- 
ing near  a  mine  might  get  damages  from  the  mine  owner  in 
case  of  an  explosion  due  to  the  carelessness  of  a  miner; 
fellow  miners  could  not  bring  suit  for  damages  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment.1  The  influence  of 
great  employers  in  both  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal 
parties  prevented  an  abolition  of  this  doctrine  of  common 
employment  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  Act  of  1880  which 
made  the  employer  liable  to  his  workingmen  for  negligence 
on  the  part  of  superintendents  or  foremen  "  to  whose  orders 
the  workmen  were  bound  to  conform."  There  was  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act 2  of  1875  which,  intended  to  be  the 
cause  of  better  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  was  never 
of  great  effect. 

The  passage  of  the  Education  Bill  *  of  1870,  too,  met  the 
oft-voiced  demands  of  the  workingmen.  Mr.  Forster  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  Act  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
supply  of  efficient  elementary  schools  was  to  become  ade- 
quate for  needs  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Act  of  1867  by  entrusting  to  the  urban  working- 
men  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  had  made  it  necessary 
that  illiteracy  as  a  peril  to  a  democratic  state  should  be  re- 
moved. Mr.  Lowe  had  correctly  forecast  the  future  legis- 
lation in  1867  when  he  declared  to  the  House  of  Commons: 
"  I  believe  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
prevail  on  our  future  masters  to  learn  their  letters."  * 

1  Paul,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iv,  p.  153. 

1 38  and  39  Vict,  c.  36. 

*33  and  34  Vict,  c.  75. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxviii,  p.  1549. 
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In  1 87 1,  moreover,  the  Government  found  itself  forced 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  trade  unions.1  The  influence 
of  trade  unions  had  assisted,  it  has  been  seen,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  bill  in 
1867.  Nevertheless,  the  leaders  of  the  societies  had  little 
feeling  of  security  in  1867.  Because  of  outrages,  especially 
at  Sheffield,  the  public  viewed  the  movement  with  the  eyes 
of  a  Charles  Reade;  and  in  a  case  involving  the  funds  of  the 
Boiler-makers'  society,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  declared 
that  trade  unions  were  illegal  associations.  Hence  they 
could  not  seek  legal  protection  for  their  accumulated  funds. 
In  the  early  part  of  1867  the  leaders  convened  a  "  Confer- 
ence of  Amalgamated  Trades."  It  was  little  more  than  a 
meeting  of  the  "  Junta,"  the  informal  cabinet  of  five  trade 
union  leaders  living  in  London,'  and  a  few  friends.  As- 
sisted by  Mr.  Tom  Hughes  in  Parliament  and  by  the  writers, 
Professor  Beesly  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  out  of  doors, 
it  tried  to  obtain  a  legal  status  for  the  societies.  The  major- 
ity report  of  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  subject  of  trade  unionism,  was  not  hostile,  while 
a  minority  report  advocated  the  removal  of  all  special  legisla- 
tion relating  to  labor  contracts  and  contended  that  no  act  by 
a  combination  of  men  should  be  regarded  as  criminal  if  it 
would  not  have  been  criminal  in  a  single  person.  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  anxious  to  bring  the  trade  unions  under  existing 
acts  for  the  protection  of  their  funds  against  fraud  or  theft 
but  to  have  them  retain  a  legal  privilege  of  being  incapable 
of  being  sued  or  otherwise  proceeded  against  as  a  corporate 

lVide  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  chap.  v. 

•The  men  in  this  group  were  William  Allan  and  Robert  Applegarth, 
the  general  secretaries  of  the  two  amalgamated  societies  of  Engineers 
and  Carpenters,  Daniel  Guile,  general  secretary  of  the  national  society  of 
Ironfounders,  Edwin  Coulson,  general  secretary  of  the  "  London  Order  " 
of  Bricklayers,  and  George  Odger — the  Reform  speaker— a  member  of 
the  union  of  makers  of  ladies'  shoes. 
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entity.  A  bill  embodying  such  proposals  was  introduced 
in  the  first  Parliament  elected  after  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867.  The  Liberal  Government  was  against 
it  but  demonstrations  by  the  workingmen  led  to  the  promise 
that  the  cabinet  would  soon  bring  in  a  bill  of  its  own.  Ac- 
cordingly in  187 1  legislation  *  was  passed,  providing  that 
no  trade  union  was  to  be  illegal  merely  because  it  was  in 
restraint  of  trade,  but  an  important  additional  bill  2  pro- 
vided that  any  violence,  threat  or  molestation  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  either  employer  or  employed  should  be  severely 
punished.  The  terms  used  in  this  latter  bill  were  not  de- 
fined, and  the  trade  unionists  knew  that  no  effective  policy 
could  be  carried  out  under  such  a  law.  Their  protests,  how- 
ever, were  without  result — until  the  elections  of  1874  when 
the  Liberals  found  themselves  out  of  power.  Conserva- 
tives alive  to  the  political  influence  of  the  unions  repealed 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1875  and  passed  a 
new  bill  expressly  permitting  peaceful  picketing.3'  Moreover, 
by  replacing  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  of  1867  by  an  Em- 
ployers and  Workmen  Act,4  master  and  servant  became,  as 
employer  and  employee,  two  equal  parties  to  a  civil  con- 
tract and  imprisonment  for  breach  of  engagement  was 
abolished.  Trade  union  demands  were  completely  satisfied. 
But  for  some  time  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  of 
1867  the  workingmen  followed  the  two  great  parties  too 
closely  to  obtain  great  and  important  results  for  themselves. 
Trade  unionism  after  its  triumph  in  1875  passed  through 
financial  trials  during  the  trade  depression  of  following 
years  until  by  1879  its  total  membership  had  decreased  to 
that  of  the  year  1871.     And,  as  a  result  of  the  laisser  fake 

1  The  34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  31. 
*  The  34  and  35  Vict,  c.  32. 
8  The  38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  86. 
4  The  38  and  39  Vict,  c.  90 
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political  and  social  creed  of  the  leaders,  the  trade  union 
world  failed  to  exercise  any  effective  influence  upon  Parlia- 
ment between  1876  and  1885.1  Hence  the  bill  of  1867  did 
not  bear  its  chief  fruits  until  many  years  later.  Distrust 
of  the  promises  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  seen  at  times,  and  among  the  world  ngmen 
and  their  leaders  there  cropped  up  occasionally  the  idea  that 
real  emancipation  of  labor  would  come  only  through  their 
banding  together,  through  strikes,  and  perhaps  through  a 
complete  international  social  revolution,  rather  than  through 
the  promised,  though  too  often  deferred,  activity  of  any 
of  the  political  parties.  That  politics  did  count,  however, 
was  to  be  shown  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  formation 
and  activity  of  the  Labor  party.  That  party  formed  from 
the  union  of  a  Social  Democratic  party  founded  in  the  early 
'eighties  on  the  Marxian  gospel,  a  Fabian  Society  founded 
shortly  afterward  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  public  in 
Socialism,  and  an  Independent  Labor  party  founded  in  the 
early  'nineties  on  Socialistic  principles  but  acknowledging 
the  need  of  occasional  compromise,  was  brought  into  being 
in  1901  as  a  result  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  By  that  decision  trade  unions  were  held  re- 
sponsible for  damages  done  by  individual  members.  Labor 
interests,  therefore,  called  for  defense;  hence  the  Labor 
party.  The  Labor  party  was  fortunate,  too,  in  finding  the 
Liberals  willing  to  work  with  it.  The  Liberals,  influenced 
by  the  writings  of  Henry  George,  by  the  Fabians,  and  per- 
haps even  more  by  the  actual  facts  concerning  the  physical 
condition  of  the  English  workingman  as  brought  out  by  the 
examination  of  Boer  War  recruits,  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  lower  classes.  The  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  therefore,  witnessed  a  great  amount 

lWebb.  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  356. 
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of  social  legislation  in  Great  Britain.  The  people  were 
using  their  democratic  representative  mastery  over  govern- 
ment as  a  means  through  which  to  undertake  general  social 
control.1  The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  had  borne  its  fruit. 
Demands  of  the  Reform  speakers  of  1867  were  being  real- 
ized ;  socialization  of  politics  had  come.  And,  to  the  student 
of  to-day  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act2  of  1906,  the  provisions  for  Child  Welfare®  in 
1908,  for  the  Old  Age  Pensions  4  in  1908,  the  work  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  Labor  Exchange5  Act  o>f  1909,  the 
Measure6  of  1909  dealing  with  sweated  labor,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain's  imperialistic  policy,  would  have  been  viewed 7 
with  displeasure  by  the  author  of  Sybil.  Further  reforms 
of  the  franchise  have  advanced  democracy;  and  although 
political  leaders  had  but  little  opportunity  to-  attempt  a 
remedy  for  social  sores  during  the  course  of  the  Great  War, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  with  the  coming  of  peace  and  the 
triumph  of  democracy's  cause,  England's  statesmen  and 
England's  Government  will  give  more  time  and  more  atten- 
tion than  ever  before  to  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
workingman. 

lCf.  Carlton  Hayes,  British  Social  Politics  (Boston,  1913),  pp.  2  and  3. 
■ThefiEdw.  VII,  c.  58. 
sThe8Edw.  VII,  c.  67. 
4The8Edw.  VII,  c.  40. 
6TheoEdw.  VII,  c.  7. 
•The  9  Edw.  VII,  c.  22. 

7  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  what  would  have  been 
Disraeli's  attitude  on  the  curbing  of  the  Lords. 
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PREFACE 

Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  a  famous  decision,  significantly- 
declared  :  "  No  principle  is  more  universally  acknowledged 
than  the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva 
have  equal  rights."  International  law  has  no  more  funda- 
mental principle,  and  this  view  is  sustained  by  such  author- 
ities as  Grotius  and  Vattel. 

The  motive  which  inspired  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  the  desire  for  freedom  from  foreign  political  and 
commercial  control,  and  for  individual  freedom.  It  was 
declared  that  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were 
the  "  inalienable  rights "  otf  individual  men.  As  these 
rights  were  to  be  guaranteed  to  men:  as  individuals,  so 
could  they  be  claimed  for  states  as  independent  units  in  the 
society  of  nations. 

The  principles  which  gave  to  our  early  statesmen  the  in- 
spiration of  domestic  policy  soon  found  expression  in  our 
foreign  relations.  The  most  fundamental  one  was  that  of 
"  non-intervention."  As  our  foremost  principle  of  foreign 
policy,  it  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
as  a  basis  for  relations  within  the  state,  and  to  the  principle 
of  the  equality  of  nations  as  the  foundation  of  sound  in- 
ternational intercourse.  In  effect,  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention prevented  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations,  and  reserved  to  each  state  the  right  to  choose 
its  own  form  of  government  and  to  control  its  political 
destiny.  Moreover,  it  required  abstention  from  the  political 
arrangements  of  other  governments,  and  more  especially  of 
Europe. 
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It  has  been  my  purpose  to  set  forth  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  this,  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy,  which  is  so  typical  of  our  political  ideals  and  institu- 
tions. This  embraces  not  only  a  discussion  of  its  origin 
and  adoption  by  our  statesmen  as  a  definite  principle  of 
foreign  policy,  but  also  the  extension  of  that  principle  so  as 
to  apply  to  -the  independent  states  of  America  in  a  special 
sense.  This  phase  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  Western  hemisphere  from  the  territorial  and  poli- 
tical control  of  foreign  powers. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  discuss  and  explain 
departures  from  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  the 
United  States.  The  capital  instances  of  departure  were  in 
Cuba  and  in  Panama.  Our  interventions  in  these  cases 
sustained  a  direct  relation  to  the  establishment  of  Cuba  and 
Panama  as  independent  states.  They  also  led  to  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  United  States  guarantees  their  in- 
dependence. These  interventions  rest  upon  the  ground 
that  the  principle  of  non-intervention  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions, and  that  each  case  must  rest  upon  its  own  merits. 

I  have,  therefore,  limited  my  discussions  of  departures 
from  the  principle  of  non-intervention  to  the  cases  of  Cuba 
and  Panama,  and  shall  reserve  for  the  future  publication  a 
discussion  of  special  situations  which  have  come  to  prevail 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  and  which  involve 
a  degree  of  supervision  which  non-American  powers  would 
be  forbidden  to  exercise  in  these  countries.  Unlike  the  in- 
terventions in  Cuba  and  Panama,  our  interventions  in  these 
states  have  not  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  their  in- 
dependence. These  steps  have  been  taken,  first,  to  arrange 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  citizens  of  foreign  states, 
thus  preventing  intervention  for  this  purpose  by  other 
powers;  and,  secondly,  to  restore  and  preserve  order  and 
political  stability. 
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Such  measures  of  control  have  been  exercised  in  Santo 
Domingo  since  1905,  when  a  modus  vivendi  was  concluded 
by  President  Roosevelt  which  provided  for  the  collection 
of  Dominican  customs  by  an  American  citizen  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  government's  obligations.  This  supervision  was  con- 
tinued under  the  treaty  concluded  with  Santo  Domingo  in 
1907.  In  1 91 3,  commissioners  were  sent  to  supervise  the 
Dominican  elections  in  the  capacity  of  "  friendly  observers." 
In  June,  191 6,  American  forces  were  landed  to  restore 
order  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States. 

Events  leading  to  intervention  in  Nicaragua  occurred  in 
1909,  when  the  American  government  refused  to  recognize 
further  the  Zelaya  government.  In  191 2,  marines  were 
landed  to  restore  order,  and  in  1914,  a  treaty  was  signed 
with  Nicaragua,  giving  the  United  States  exclusive  right  to 
build  a  canal  along  the  Nicaragua  route,  together  with  leases 
of  sites  for  naval  stations  and  a  naval  base.  For  these  con- 
cessions, the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  $3,000,000. 

This  tendency  of  departure  has  been  manifested  in  Haiti. 
Certain  European  governments  demanded  a  settlement  of 
claims.  Revolutionary  disturbances  followed,  and  in  191 5, 
American  forces  were  landed.  In  19 16,  a  treaty  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  under  which  the  United  States  agreed 
to  supervise  the  collection  and  administration  of  customs 
and  the  training  of  a  native  constabulary.  Haiti  agreed  to 
enter  into  no  engagements  which  would  impair  her  indepen- 
dence. 

These  special  situations,  whether  conventional  or  de  facto 
in  character,  are  manifestations  of  a  tendency  the  per- 
manency of  which  remains  to  be  tested.  It  is  my  purpose 
hereafter  to  treat  the  more  recent  interventions,  some  of 
which  are  now  pending.  While  it  is  a  matter  of  prediction 
as  to  the  direction  which  these  departures  will  take,  it  is  un- 
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likely  that  the  development  will  ignore  altogether  the  pur- 
poses and  limits  of  the  principle  which  has  so  distinguished 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Edward  Elliott  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  first  directed  my  interests  into  the 
field  of  international  law;  and  to  Professor  John  Bassett 
Moore  of  Columbia  University,  for  guidance  and  counsel 
in  all  phases  of  my  work. 

Charles  E.  Martin 

Berkeley,  California,  August,  1920. 
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PART  I 

THE  FORMATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  POLICY  OF  NON-INTERVENTION 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Origin  and  Adoption  of  the  American 
Policy  of  Non-intervention 

The  attempt  to  find  in  Ancient  and  European  systems 
the  sources  and  inspiration  of  American  foreign  policy  is 
doomed  to  failure.  Not  only  is  identity  lacking,  but  fancied 
analogies  tend  only  to  mislead.  European  and  American 
policies  differ,  both  historically  and  theoretically.  At  the 
outset,  it  is  well  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  subject  and  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  European  practice  cannot  be  made 
to  approach  American  practice,  and  vice  versa.  Neverthe- 
less, knowledge  of  a  system  entirely  different  from  our  own 
aids  materially  in  gaining  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  American  system,  by  comparison  and  contrast,  if  not 
by  identity  and  analogy.  Moreover,  American  interna- 
tional practice  during  and  after  the  American  Revolution 
has  had  at  least  an  indirect  relation  to  European  practice. 
A  brief  review  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  formulation 
of  American  policy  will  contribute  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  theories  of  state-interest  and  the  right  of  self-pres- 
ervation, from  which  is  deduced  the  principle  of  interven- 
tion, are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Modern  Europe.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  legal  and  political  theorists  eloquently 
championed  these  ideas.  The  feeling  of  the  time  is  best 
expressed  by  Aristotle  who  contended  that  the  state  is  a 
self-sufficient  body,  and  that  the  desires  of  the  individual 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  The 
305]  19 
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true  interests  of  the  individual,  indeed,  were  identical 
with  the  interests  of  the  state,  because  the  state  could 
desire  only  the  best  for  its  citizens.  With  the  conception  of 
the  primacy  of  the  state  well  established,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  extend  the  policy  of  seeking  the  interests  of  the  state  to 
its  international  relations,  and  to  cause  the  will  of  the  state 
to  prevail  over  exterior,  as  well  as  interior,  forces.  Certain 
conceptions  of  the  Roman  law  have  been  incorporated  into 
international  law;  and  certain  others,  while  not  so  incor- 
porated, have  influenced  the  conduct  of  nations  profoundly. 
The  conception  of  state-interest,  which  treats  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  position  and  prosperity  of  the  state  as  superior 
to  all  other  considerations,  was  expressed  in  alliances,  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 
check  the  inordinate  power  of  ambitious  states.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  also,  led  to 
the  formation  of  alliances  for  its  preservation.  When  the 
balance  of  power  was  destroyed,  crippled,  or  perhaps  threat- 
ened, it  was  the  duty  of  the  alliance  to  act  This  action, 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  inevitably  resulted  in  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  another  state  or  group  of  states. 
We  have,  then,  the  Greek  and  Roman  system  ante-dating 
the  Modern  European  system,  and  differing  little  from  it. 
The  idea  of  state-interest  extended  to  a  group  of  states,  by 
means  of  alliances  designed  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power,  furnishes  the  key,  generally,  to  the  history  of  the 
principle  of  intervention.  Intervention  to  preserve  rights 
of  succession,  and  intervention  by  one  state  alone,  consti- 
tute exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  practice  of  intervention 
continued  in  the  Ancient  world  until  the  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power  yielded  to  the  expansion  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Roman  Imperialism,  while  superseding  the  principle  of 
the  balance  of  power,  served  to  make  possible  at  a  later 
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time  the  comity  of  nations  by  acquainting  the  colonies  com- 
prised in  the  imperial  domain,  subsequently  to  become  states, 
with  the  aims  and  civilization  of  the  Roman  world.  A 
family  of  nations,  governed  in  their  exterior  relations  by 
a  body  of  rules  called  international  law,  could  not  be  estab- 
lished, based  merely  on  the  practice  of  the  Mediterranean 
area.  Christianity  was  a  leavening  force,  placing  emphasis 
on  interests  other  than  those  merely  national  in  character, 
and  especially  on  the  belief  in  a  universal  brotherhood. 
The  Crusades  did  much  to  bring  the  Western  nations  to- 
gether. Thus,  a  "  community  of  interests "  among  the 
nations  was  getting  a  firm  hold.  The  Reformation,  caus- 
ing alliances  to  be  formed  ostensibly  on  grounds  of  faith  as 
opposed  to  grounds  of  race,  but  actually  on  grounds  of  con- 
quest and  expansion,  played  an  important  part.  But  it  re- 
mained for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  quicken  the 
European  nations  with  an  appreciation  of  their  international 
responsibilities  and  opportunities.  The  desire  for  colonies 
and  for  the  conquest  of  inferior  peoples,  while  bringing  the 
nations  into  conflict,  had  a  distinctly  sobering  influence  on 
them;  for  extended  colonial  expansion  has  for  its  counter- 
part increased  complexity  in  foreign  relations. 

Following  the  bringing  of  the  states  into  closer  relations, 
certain  influences  operated  to  reestablish  and  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  and  alliances.  The  most  potent  of  these 
influences  was  the  rise  of  the  nations.  The  break-up  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  subsequent  rise  of  France  and  England  as  nations,  set- 
tled the  fact  that  European  political  development  should 
be  national  in  character.  The  interests  of  the  Papacy  were 
best  served,  not  by  European  political  unity,  but  by  national 
political  unity.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  its  failure 
only  hastened  the  development  of  the  nations.  Nicolo 
Machiavelli,  writing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  advocated  the 
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doctrines  or  "  reasons  of  state  "  and  political  expediency. 
This  was  the  first  concrete  expression  of  the  later  theory  of 
the  balance  of  power.  The  Italian  states  made  use  of  the 
principle  when  Naples,  the  Pope,  Tuscany,  Venice  and  Milan 
attempted  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  between  them. 
The  growth  of  commerce  and  the  dominance  of  Spain  in 
the  sixteenth  century  further  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
some  sort  of  equilibrum  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Strong  absolutism  in  France,  and  the  Bourbon  and  Haps- 
burg  dynastic  rivalry  were  disturbing  elements.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Thirty  Years '  War  and  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia definitely  to  establish  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
status  quo  in  Europe. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  did  not  remove  from  European 
politics  the  danger  of  an  ambitious  state.  The  power  of 
Spain  had  declined  and  was  no  longer  to  be  feared.  Louis 
XIV,  desiring  to  humiliate  the  Hapsburgs  and  to  give  to 
France  the  leadership  of  the  Roman  states,  greatly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe.  His  doctrine  of  natural  boundaries 
and  frontiers  could  only  lead  to  intervention.  The  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668  served  further  to  establish  the 
balance  of  power.  Intervention  for  rights  of  succession 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  France  was  opposed  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  was  settled  by  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1 713.  By  this  peace  France  was  reduced  to 
her  original  position  as  an  ordinary  European  power.  The 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  while  giving  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  a  victory  over  the  Hapsburgs,  did  not  settle  the  points 
at  issue,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  proved  to  be  only 
a  truce.  The  Seven  Years'  War,  however,  had  definite 
results.  English  dominance  in  North  America  was  estab- 
lished, and  France  and  Spain  were  humilated.  The  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763  settled  the  controversy  between  England, 
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France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  treaty  of  Hubertsburg 
brought  the  war  to  an  end  between  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  treaties  did  little  to  encourage  a  "  lasting 
peace."  The  principle  of  partition  was  applied  to  Poland  by 
the  partitions  of  1772,  1793,  and  1795.  Intervention,  then, 
was  a  definite  principle  in  the  European  political  system. 

Opposed  to  the  theory  of  intervention  was  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.  It  did  not,  however,  gain  much  approval, 
except  among  the  smaller  states.  It  is  obvious  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  for  such  a  principle  to  flourish  in  Europe.  No- 
sovereign  state  would  agree  not  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  state,  when  such  abstinence  might  seem 
directly  to  involve  its  own  existence;  and  non-intervention 
might  have  meant  the  ruin  even  of  a  large  European  state, 
so  long  as  the  system  of  alliances  continued.  The  adop- 
tion of  non-intervention  as  a  deliberate  and  consistent  policy 
was  reserved  to  the  United  States;  the  wisdom  of  which 
became  very  real  after  an  instructive  experience  with  a 
European  alliance  and  a  narrow  escape  from  being  drawn 
into  the  European  conflict  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  status  of  European  diplomacy  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  for  American  Independence  was  practically  the  same 
as  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  England  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  position  of  maritime  and  colonial 
supremacy  against  the  opposition  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  American  colonists  had  fought  valiantly  on  the  side  of 
England.  But  England  did  not  make  proper  use  of  her 
victory.  The  colonists  wanted  individual,  governmental 
and  commercial  freedom,  together  with  the  destruction  of 
the  then  universal  system  of  commercial  monopoly.  They 
finally  became  convinced  that  revolt  was  the  only  way  to 
secure  their  natural  rights,  and  they  were  willing  to  take 
this  step,  together  with  an  assumption  of  its  responsibilities. 
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The  European  powers  were  little  in  sympathy  with  Eng- 
land, but  were  not  prepared  to  give  the  colonists  any  active 
and  open  support.  The  important  thing  to  notice  is  that 
Europe  was  still  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  balance 
of  power,  alliances  and  intervention;  while  the  Americans, 
conscious  of  the  evils  of  the  European  system,  were  to  fol- 
low a  new  course,  in  which  the  principles  controlling  Europe, 
were  to  have  only  a  negative  influence. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  question  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention as  a  national  policy  should  have  arisen  during 
the  Revolutionary  period.  The  Revolution,  if  successful, 
meant  the  creation  of  a  new  state  with  all  the  usual  conse- 
quences, including  the  establishment  of  foreign  relations. 
Questions  of  treaties,  exchange  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, alliances  and  intervention  would  naturally  arise;  and 
there  would  be  a  serious  responsibility  to  assume  in  commit- 
ting the  government  to  a  definite  policy,  the  subsequent 
abandonment  of  which,  whether  forced  or  voluntary',  might 
result  in  humiliation.  The  history  of  American  foreign 
policy  at  this  time  is  limited  to  the  definition  of  our  relations 
with  the  states  of  Europe.  The  extension  of  that  policy, 
comprehending  the  other  independent  states  of  America  and 
the  relation  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  states  of 
Europe  to  them,  was  reserved  for  a  subsequent  and  different 
occasion. 

The  new  government,  soon  after  entering  upon  the  war 
with  England,  sought  admission  to  the  family  of  nations  by 
attempting  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  neutral 
states.  In  this  it  encountered  serious  obstacles.  Indepen- 
dent states  at  war  find  diplomacy  difficult ;  but  a  revolution- 
ary government  is  more  seriously  embarrassed.  At  the  out- 
set American  statesmen  for  the  most  part  not  only  lacked 
experience  in  international  relations,  but,  what  is  even  more 
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important,  they  lacked  the  means  and  opportunity  to 
conduct  such  relations  effectively. 

According  to  Wharton,  there  were  two  schools  of  thought 
in  Congress — those  who  favored  and  those  who  opposed  the 
exercise  of  a  highly  centralized  executive  authority.  The 
conflict  between  these  schools  continued  until  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  persisted  subsequently  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  construction  and  interpretation.  Both  schools 
attempted  to  extend  their  ideas  of  internal  administration 
to  diplomacy.  The  first,  represented  by  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.  did  much  to  spread 
propaganda  against  Great  Britain,  but  did  not  equal  the 
other  school  in  constructive  statesmanship  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  and  afterward.1  Such  influence  in 
Congress  prevented  efficiency,  not  only  in  diplomacy  but  in 
war  and  finance  as  well.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  ablest  and 
shrewdest  diplomatist  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  as  will  be 
shown  in  considering  the  negotiation  of  the  French  treaties. 
Morris,  Livingston  and  Jay  were  constructive  diplomatists, 
while  the  work  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  at  home  was 
doubtless  equal  to  the  work  of  Franklin  in  France.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  magnify  the  importance  of  Wharton's  dis- 
tinction, and  to  attempt  to  explain  tendencies  by  it  for 
which  it  can  in  no  degree  be  held  responsible. 

The  success  which  our  Revolutionary  diplomatists  even- 
tually achieved  must  be  credited  to  their  own  ability  rather 
than  to  any  guidance  or  aid  from  Congress.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  was  anything  but 
satisfactory.  In  both  the  determination  and  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  policies,  experience  seemed  to  be  the  only 
teacher  of  Congress.  The  first  diplomatic  organ  during  the 
Revolution  was  established  by  resolution  of  Congress: 

1  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  i,  p.  253. 
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November  29,  1775. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  corresponding  with  our  friends  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  they  lay  their 
correspondence  before  Congress  when  directed. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will  make  provision  to  defray 
all  such  expenses  as  may  arise  by  carrying  on  such  a  corres- 
pondence, and  for  the  payment  of  such  agents  as  they  may 
send  on  this  service.1 

The  members  chosen  for  this  work  were  Mr.  Harrison, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr  Jay. 
The  selection  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams  and  Arthur  Lee.2 
This  resolution  is  doubly  important  because  it  was  the  first 
step  [taken  to  organize  a  department  of  foreign  affairs  and 
the  first  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  European  countries. 
The  committee  of  foreign  affairs  was  established  in  April, 
1777,  taking  over  the  work  of  the  committee  of  secret  cor- 
respondence.3 The  constant  changing  of  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  and  the  lack  of  a  permanent  executive  officer  im- 
periled the  work  of  the  committee  from  the  start.  The 
President  of  Congress  directed  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence when  no  committee  existed  for  the  purpose.  On 
August  10,  1 78 1,  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Congress,  however,  en- 
trusted him  with  little  discretionary  authority. 

The  conflict  in  Congress  over  the  question  of  administra- 
tion led  to  the  practice  of  what  Wharton  calls  "  militia  " 
diplomacy.  The  Congress  paid  little  regard  to  the  rules  of 
diplomacy,  while  some,  like  John  Adams,  chafed  under 
them.     Determined  to  establish  diplomatic   relations  with 

1  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  J,  p.  554- 
'Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  456. 
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'European  governments,  Congress  insisted  upon  sending 
ministers  to  all  foreign  courts  without  inquiring  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  received.  The  chief  object  of  these 
missions  was  to  borrow  money.  Dr.  Franklin  regarded 
them  as  indiscreet.  In  a  letter  to  Arthur  Lee,  March  21, 
1777,  he  very  clearly  stated  his  judgment  of  the  ultra-en- 
thusiasm of  Congress  in  hastening  foreign  intercourse :  "  I 
have  never  yet  changed  the  opinion  I  gave  in  Congress,  that 
a  virgin  state  should  preserve  the  virgin  character,  and  not 
go  about  suitoring  for  alliances,  but  wait  with  decent  dignity 
the  applications  of  others.  I  was  overruled;  perhaps  for 
the  best."  ' 

The  quest  of  recognition  at  some  of  the  European  courts 
resulted  unfortunately  for  the  revolted  colonies.  Contrary 
to  Franklin's  advice,  Congress  commissioned  Arthur  Lee  to 
Madrid  and  to  Berlin,  William  Lee  to  Vienna,  Dana  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Adams  to  The  Hague,  and  Izard  to  Florence; 
all  with  instructions  to  secure  both  recognition  and  subsidy. 
None  of  these  representatives  was  officially  received.  The 
prestige  of  the  United  States  was  wounded,  both  by  the 
practice  of  sending  unwelcome  representatives,  and  by  the 
manner  of  the  appeals.  Congress  did  not  seem  to  take  into 
account  the  likelihood  that  the  recognition  of  the  United 
States  by  neutral  powers  would  be  considered  by  Great 
Britain  as  an  act  of  intervention. 

Spain  did  not  care  to  risk  the  consequences  of  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  American 
revolt,  but  commercial  and  neutral  interests  prevented  him 
from  according  recognition.  Russia  was  at  this  time 
championing  neutral  rights,  and  hence  could  not  afford  to 
abandon  her  neutral  position.  The  Netherlands  had  no  in- 
clination to  become  involved  in  the  American  war,  until 

franklin,  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  83. 
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complications  with  England  made  it  imperative.  The 
French  alliance  was  the  only  one  secured  during  the  Revo- 
lution. While  it  proved  of  value  in  winning  the  war  for 
independence,  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  alliance  which  same 
of  our  ablest  statesmen  later  sought  to  avoid,  and  which, 
without  proper  leadership,  would  have  led  to  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  American-French  relations  during  the  Revolution 
directly  involved  the  question  of  American  interference  in 
European  affairs.  Encouraged  by  representations  from 
the  French  court,  Franklin  favored  seeking  an  alliance  with 
France,  but  with  no  other  power.  The  reasons  for  French 
sympathy  with  the  Revolution  were  older  than  the  Revolu- 
tion itself.  They  dated  back  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  brought  nothing  but  humiliation 
to  France.  That  country  had  lost  its  position  in  the 
New  World.  With  her  navy  destroyed,  her  army  de- 
feated, and  her  commerce  badly  crippled,  France  at- 
tempted to  repair  her  fortunes  and  to  restore  her  former 
prestige.  If  an  alliance  with  the  revolted  American  colonies 
would  produce  this  result,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  enter 
into  negotiations.  Louis  XV  favored  the  encouragement 
of  discontent  in  the  British  colonies.  The  accession  of 
Louis  XVI  to  the  throne  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  Vergennes  as  foreign  minister.  Vergennes  was  not  senti- 
mentally interested  in  the  Revolution.  He  watched  the 
American  situation  carefully  with  the  idea  of  French  inter- 
vention in  mind.  Bonvouloir  was  sent  to  America  on  a 
secret  mission  to  secure  information  and  to  indicate  to  the 
American  leaders  that  they  might  secure  aid  from  France, 
should  war  follow.  Bonvouloir  was  received  by  the  secret 
committee,  but  refused  to  commit  France  to  any  definite 
policy  of  alliance  or  intervention.  He  stated  that  France 
"  wished  them  well  "  and  might  possibly  participate  in  the 
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war.1  His  impressions  were  conveyed  to  Vergennes,  who  at 
once  gave  himself  to  a  serious  study  as  to  how  far  France 
should  actively  aid  the  Colonies. 

On  October  2,  1776,  the  secret  committee  received  from 
Congress  a  draft  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  together  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Silas  Deane 
as  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  treaty.  The  committee 
transmitted  this  information  to  Silas  Deane.  In  the  absence 
or  disability  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  commissioners,  the 
•other  was  given  full  power  to  act.  The  committee  advised 
Deane.  however,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Franklin  and  Jef- 
ferson before  communicating  the  commission  to  the  French 
ministry.2  On  December  4,  Franklin  informed  Deane  of  his 
arrival,  of  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners,  and  of 
the  selection  of  Arthur  Lee,  then  at  London,  in  place  of 
Jefferson  who  had  declined  to  serve.3  Deane  at  once  com- 
municated the  arrival  of  Franklin  to  Vergennes,4 

Congress  now  gave  its  attention  in  earnest  to  the  proposed 
French  alliance.  The  secret  committee  warned  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris  of  the  means  England  was 
taking  to  prevent  foreign  aid,  especially  French,  from  being 
given  America.  Prospects  of  accommodation,  the  com- 
mittee declared,  would  effectually  prevent  foreign  interfer- 
ence.5 It  was,  therefore,  the  most  decisive  note  yet  received 
by  the  American  commissioners  when  the  secret  committee 
declared  that  "  all  views  of  accommodation  with  Great 
Britain  but  on  principles  of  peace  as  independent  states  and 

1  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American.  Revolution, 
vol.  i,  p.  334- 

*Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  162. 

'Franklin,  Works,  by  Biffelow,  vol.  vi,  p.  35. 

*  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii,  p.  223. 

*Ibid^  vol.  ii,  p.  227. 
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in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  treaties  our  com- 
missioners may  make  with  foreign  states"  were  "  totally  at 
an  end  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  France."  r  On  December  30,  1776, 
Congress  again  urged  the  commissioners  to  hasten  with 
their  tenders  of  alliance.3 

The  secret  committee's  correspondence  became  largely 
memoranda  of  the  military  and  financial  situations  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  commissioners.  No  further  suggestions 
could  help  them.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  as 
to  the  American  policy  of  seeking  foreign  aid.  The  problem 
now  was  to  complete  the  negotiations.  So  intense  were  the 
commissioners  in  their  desire  to  prove  America  a  faithful 
party  to  the  proposed  stipulations,  that  they  agreed  to  the 
following  personal  pledge: 

We,  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  if  France  or  Spain  shall  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  our  states,  and  enter  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  consequence  of  that,  or  of  open  aid  given  to  our 
states,  it  will  be  very  right  and  proper  for  us,  or  in  the  absence 
of  the  others  for  anyone  of  us,  to  stipulate  and  agree  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  separately  conclude  a  peace,  nor  aid 
Great  Britain  against  France  or  Spain,  nor  intermit  their  best 
exertions  against  Great  Britain  during  the  continuance  of  such 
war,  provided  always  that  France  and  Spain  do  on  their  part 
enter  into  a  similar  stipulation  with  our  states.* 

This  pledge  was  an  entering  wedge  toward  a  strong 
policy  of  alliance  in  that  the  right  of  making  a  separate  peace 
was  to  be  abandoned  in  case  of  reciprocal  agreements  with 

1  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  229. 
*/6i<fn  vol.  ii,  p.  241. 
*lbid„  vol.  ii,  p.  260. 
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France  and  Spain.  The  publication  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  the  various  state  constitutions  in  French 
did  much  to  increase  confidence  in  the  political  sagacity  of 
the  Americans.1  The  commissioners  under  the  leadership 
of  Franklin  did  not  lose  courage,  but  informed  the  secret 
committee  that  while  France  would  not  treat  with  them  as 
regards  independence  while  at  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
yet  American  commerce  was  receiving  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  most  favored  nation,  and  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  unreasonable  haste.2  On  September  8,  1777,  the 
American  commissioners  again  communicated  the  status  of 
negotiations  to  the  secret  committee.3  France  still  profes- 
sed to  England  that  she  would  observe  all  treaties.  Prizes 
brought  into  French  ports  were  restored,  persons  found  fit- 
ting out  armed  vessels  against  England  within  French  juris- 
diction were  imprisoned,  and  the  exportation  of  warlike 
stores  were  prohibited.  Privately  the  French  court  pro- 
fessed friendship,  winked  at  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  was  preparing  for  war.  It 
was  playing  a  double  part,  thought  the  commissioners,  the 
question  which  part  would  ultimately  predominate  being  un- 
settled. 

On  December  8,  1777,  the  same  day  Congress  resolved  to 
recall  Silas  Deane,4  the  American  envoys  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  Vergennes  which  soon  proved  to  be  effective.5 
An  audience  was  granted  by  Vergennes  on  December  12.* 
On  December  17,  Monsieur  Gerard  called  upon  the  American 
representatives  by  order  of  the  king,  and  informed  them 

1  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  287. 
'Ibid.,  \o\.  ii,  p.  324. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  388,  389. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  444. 
%Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  444-445- 
*Ibid.,  vol  ii,  p.  452. 
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that  His  Majesty  had  decided  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce.  He  said  that  the  king  desired  a  perpetual 
amity,  and  would  both  acknowledge  and  support  American 
independence  by  every  means  in  his  power,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  going  to  war,  which  then  seemed  likely.1  He  would 
not  even  insist  upon  America  not  making  a  separate  peace 
at  her  convenience,  but  he  must  require  that  in  any  peace 
made  with  England,  the  United  States  should  not  surrender 
their  independence  and  return  to  British  rule.2  A  courier 
was  to  be  sent  to  Madrid  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  Spain- 
There  were  legitimate  reasons  for  Spanish  delay. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  expression  of  the  French  attitude  to- 
ward the  alliance  is  shown  in  the  note  of  Louis  XVI  of 
France  to  Charles  III  of  Spain,  January  8,  1788.*  It  is 
evident  that  the  French  in  the  formation  of  their  alliances 
were  not  prompted  by  purely  altruistic  motives.  His  Most 
■Christian  Majesty  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bourbon 
"system  of  alliance"  would  be  best  maintained  by  an 
alliance  between  himself.  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  and 
the  United  States.  The  defeat  of  Burgoyne  and  the  dis- 
couraging position  of  Howe  had  entirely  changed  things. 
It  was  the  policy  of  England,  thought  the  king,  to  pacify 
America,  and  then  to  fall  on  France  with  her  maritime  force, 
and  the  time  was  at  hand  to  act,  if  reunion  with  the  mother 
country  was  to  be  prevented. 

Negotiations  were  hurried,  and  after  certain  communica- 
tions between  the  commissioners  and  Gerard,  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alliance,  were  concluded  at 
Paris,  February  6,  1778.  The  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
jnerce  followed  closely  the  projected  Congressional  plan.* 

1  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  voL  ii.  p.  452. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  453. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  467. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  400. 
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The  treaty  established  "  firm,  inviolable  and  universal  peace, 
and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  Most  Christ- 
ian King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  United  States 
of  America."  1  It  was  agreed  reciprocally  to  extend  "most 
favored  nation  "  privileges  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
to  prevent  discriminatory  duties  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France,  and  to  extend  reciprocal  protection  to  the 
vessels  of  both  countries.  The  remainder  of  the  convention 
treated  mainly  of  fisheries,  contraband  goods,  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  consuls,  and  of  vessels,  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  commissioners  was 
the  treaty  of  alliance,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the 
most  important  diplomatic  event  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." 2  By  the  first  article  an  alliance  was  formed  against 
Great  Britain.  In  the  event  of  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  United 
States  and  France  agreed  to  "  make  it  a  common  cause  and 
aid  each  other  mutually  with  their  good  offices,  their 
councils  and  forces,  according  to  the  exigence  of  conjunc- 
tures, as  becomes  good  and  faithful  allies."  By  article  II 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  defensive  alliance  was  to  "  main- 
tain effectually  the  liberty,  sovereignty  and  independence 
absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  mat- 
ters of  government  as  of  commerce."  There  were  certain 
important  agreements  as  to  operations.  Each  party  should, 
acting  for  itself,  do  everything  possible  against  the  common 
enemy.  In  case  concurrent  action  was  necessary,  the  de- 
tails of  the  case  should  be  settled  by  a  special  convention. 
Any  reduction  of  the  British  power  in  North  America  or  in 
the  Bermudas,  should  result  in  an  enlargement  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.     France  renounced  all  claim  to 

1  Malloy,  Treaties  and  Conventions,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  469. 
*  Moore,  J.  B.,  Principles  of  American  Diplomacy,  p.  14. 
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any  territory  in  North  America  or  the  Bermudas  that  had 
formerly  been  ceded  to  Britain.  The  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  were,  in  case  of  success,  reserved  to  France. 

In  Article  VIII  the  contracting  parties  agreed  not  to 
conclude  a  truce  or  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
and  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  American  in- 
dependence had  been  guaranteed  by  treaties.  No  claim  of 
compensation  could  be  made  by  one  ally  against  the  other, 
and  a  general  invitation  was  extended  to  other  nations  to 
make  common  cause  against  Great  Britain.  The  United 
States  guaranteed  to  France  the  possessions  held  by  the  lat- 
ter in  America,  and  any  others  which  might  be  gained  by 
the  treaty  of  peace;  France  guaranteed  the  liberty,  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ter- 
ritories taken  in  the  war.  This  reciprocal  guarantee  was  to 
take  effect  the  moment  war  occurred  between  France  and 
England,  if  such  should  happen;  if  not,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England.  A  separate 
act  was  made,  reserving  to  the  king  of  Spain  the  right  to 
agree  to  both  treaties.1 

Franklin  and  Deane  informed  Congress  of  their  success 
on  February  8,  1778.  On  February  16,  the  three  envoys 
transmitted  the  treaties  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
remarking  that  "  this  is  an  event  which  will  give  our  states 
such  an  appearance  of  stability  as  must  strengthen  our 
credit,  encourage  other  powers  in  Europe  to  airy  themselves 
with  us.  weaken  the  hopes  of  our  internal  as  well  as  our  ex- 
ternal enemies,  fortify  our  friends  and  be  in  many  other 
respects  so  advantageous  to  us  that  we  congratulate  you 
upon  it  most  heartily."  3  The  best  hope  for  the  future  of 
America,  thought  Congress  and  the  commissioners,  lay  in 

1  Malloy.  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
-  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol  H,  p.  405. 
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the  formation  of  foreign  alliances.  On  May  4,  1778,  Con- 
gress ratified  the  treaty  which  later  brought  the  Unitedi 
States  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  interference  in 
European  affairs,  and  the  treaty  which  brought  to  the  front 
the  question  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  as  an 
American  policy.  It  Was  destined  to  test  the  statesmanship 
of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  and  to  be  ab- 
rogated by  an  act  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  policy 
adopted  because  of  treaty  complications  with  France. 

It  may  be  said  that  France  fully  perf ormed  the  obligations 
of  the  alhance.  The  unofficial  aid  privately  given  before 
the  alliance  was  only  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  aid  subse- 
quently given.  Large  sums  of  money  were  constantly 
loaned.  Supplies  were  obtained  in  France.  The  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  and  other  French  officers  and  men  rendered 
distinguished  military  service.  And  France  paid  the  price 
for  her  alliance, — an  act  of  intervention  which  led  to  war 
with  Great  Britain, 

While  the  Revolution  and  the  French  alliance  achieved 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  policy  of  the 
country  as  regards  interference  in  European  affairs  was 
as  yet  to  be  finally  determined.  It  is  true  that  non-inter- 
vention was  theoretically  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  from  the  first  discerning  statesmen  regarded' 
America  as  a  nation  apart,  with  a  different  role  to  play  in? 
the  world's  affairs.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  non-intervention  principle  as  a  theory,  but 
it  is  important  at  this  juncture  to  examine  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  discussion  of  the  intervention  question  and  the: 
circumstances  under  which  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
was  adopted.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  principle  in 
the  American  foreign  policy,  it  is  essential  to  understand, 
how  it  was  tested  and  formally  proclaimed  in  the  post-Revo- 
lutionary period. 
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During  the  critical  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Re- 
volution, the  government  of  the  Confederation  had  per- 
plexities enough,  without  concerning  itself  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  permanent  policy  as  regards  intervention ;  but  this 
question  was  not  to  be  long  postponed.  The  year  1789  was 
a  memorable  one.  The  Constitution  became  operative. 
Washington  assumed  his  duties  as  President.  Jefferson  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  as  minister  to  France  and  William 
Short  was  named  in  his  stead.1  In  the  same  year  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out — a  movement  which  evoked 
much  American  sympathy ;  and  it  was  to  be  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  the  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  non-intervention  principle  was  to  be  made. 
The  political  theories  of  Locke  and  Rousseau  as  regards 
natural  rights  and  especially  as  regards  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion, had  a  deep  effect  in  America  and  in  France.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  just  what  part  American  sympathy 
played  at  this  critical  juncture  when  our  non-intervention 
and  neutrality  policies  were  at  stake.  A  celebration  was 
held  in  New  York  on  December  27,  1792,  and  a  "Civic 
Feast  "  occurred  in  Boston  January  27,  1793.  Many  popu- 
lar demonstrations  were  held.  The  term  "  Citizen ''  be- 
came widely  adopted.  Jefferson,  in  writing  to  Monroe, 
May  5,  1793.  said  that  the  war  between  France  and  England 
was  rekindling  the  spirit  of  1776.*     He  declared: 

A  French  frigate  took  a  British  prize  off  the  capes  of  Delaware 
the  other  day  and  sent  her  up  here.  Upon  her  coming  into 
sight  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  city 
crowded  and  covered  the  wharves.  Never  before  was  such  a 
crowd  seen  there,  and  when  the  British  colors  were  seen  re- 
versed, and  the  French  flag  flying  above  them  they  burst  into 
peals  of  exultation.  I  wish  we  may  be  able  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  the  people  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  neutrality. 

1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  p.  58. 
'Jefferson,  Writings,  by  Ford,  vol.  vi,  p.  238L 
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The  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  If  the  former  had 
been  the  true  test  of  the  American  attitude,  France  had  good 
reasons  to  expect  substantial  aid  from  her  ally.  It  was 
fortunate  at  this  time  that  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Ham- 
ilton were  in  control  of  the  government.  In  his  first  in- 
augural speech  and  first  annual  address  to  Congress, 
Washington  did  not  place  much  emphasis  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  relations.  He  did,  however,  advocate  provision  for 
the  national  defence  and  the  extension  of  foreign  inter- 
course.1 In  his  second  annual  address,  December  8,  1 790, 
he  reminded  Congress  that  the  situation  in  Europe  should 
invite  America  to  greater  circumspection  in  maintaining 
peace;  that  the  tendency  of  a  war  could  not  be  overlooked 
and  should  be  met  by  preparation  for  war.2  He  prophesied 
commercial  troubles,  and  recommended  action  to  guard 
against  it.  Washington's  private  correspondence  with  La- 
fayette (July  28,  1 791)  reveals  a  w7holesome  attitude  to- 
ward Europe,  but  also  a  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the 
world.3  He  cleverly  observed  that  the  guarantee  of  peace 
caused  the  people  to  appreciate  and  uphold  the  government. 
Consistently  with  his  avowed  policy,  he  made  no  statements 
favoring  or  justifying  the  liberal  movement  in  France  ex- 
cept to  Lafayette  and  on  the  event  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  constitution  by  the  French  king.4  These  statements 
were  characterized  by  a  quiet  dignity. 

The  President,  when  war  approached  in  1793,  was  alert 
to  the  danger  which  might  threaten  America.  On  April 
12,  1793,  he  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson  that  "War 
having  actually   commenced   between   France   and    Great 

1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  pp.  65.  66. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  82. 

6  Washington,  Writings,  by  Ford,  vol.  xii,  p.  59. 

4 Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  pp.  116-1 17. 
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Britain,  it  behooves  the  government  of  this  country  to  use 
every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  citizens  thereof  from 
embroiling  us  with  either  of  those  powers,  by  endeavoring 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality."  l  In  addition  he  ordered 
Jefferson  to  give  the  subject  "  mature  consideration,"  in 
order  that  appropriate  action  might  be  taken. 

The  news  of  the  war  was  not  the  only  event  complicat- 
ing the  situation.  The  advice  came  that  M.  Edmond  C. 
Genet  had  been  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States,  re- 
presenting the  new  French  republic,  and  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  take  up  his  duties.  Minister  Morris,  in  a  note  dated 
March  7,  1793.  informed  the  government  that  Monsieur 
Genet  took  out  with  him  three  hundred  Wank  commissions, 
to  distribute  to  such  as  would  fit  out  cruisers  in  American 
ports  to  prey  on  British  commerce.*  Morris  regarded  this 
procedure  as  pernicious  morally  as  well  as  leading  ta 
dangerous  consequences.  His  note  to  Thomas  Pinckney, 
American  minister  to  Great  Britain,  on  March  2,  was  more 
specific.3  He  was  certain  that  the  Executive  Council  had 
furnislied  Genet  with  the  three  hundred  commissions,  and 
was  equally  certain  that  France  would  benefit  more  as  a 
nation  from  American  neutrality  than  from  an  alliance. 
Feeling  strongly  on  the  subject,  he  suggested  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  a  denial  of  protection  to  all  contravening 
it,  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  party  taking  them. 

The  Washington  cabinet  was  immediately  summoned. 
On  April  18,  the  President  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
cabinet  members,  informing  them  of  the  delicate  situation 
in  which  the  United  States  was  placed.  In  forming  a 
general  plan  for  executive  action,  he  submitted  the  following 
questions  for  their  consideration : 

1  Washington,  Writings,  by  Ford,  vol.  xii,  p.  27& 
*Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  i,  p.  J54- 
%Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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1.  Shall  a  proclamation  issue  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
interference  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  etc.?  Shall  it  contain  a 
declaration  of  neutrality  or  not?     What  shall  it  contain? 

2.  Shall  a  minister  from  the  Republic  of  France  be  received  ? 

3.  If  received,  shall  it  be  absolutely  or  with  qualifications ; 
and  if  with  qualifications,  of  what  kind  ? 

4.  Are  the  United  States  obliged  by  good  faith  to  consider 
the  treaties  heretofore  made  with  France  as  applying  to  the 
present  situation  of  the  parties?  May  they  either  renounce 
them  or  hold  them  suspended  until  the  government  of  France 
shall  be  established? 

5.  If  they  have  the  right,  is  it  expedient  to  do  either,  and 
which  ? 

6.  If  they  have  an  option,  would  it  be  a  breach  of  neutrality 
to  consider  the  treaties  still  in  operation? 

7.  If  the  treaties  are  to  be  regarded  as  now  in  operation,  is 
the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  applicable  to  a  defensive 
war  only,  or  to  war  either  offensive  or  defensive? 

8.  Does  the  war  in  France  appear  to  be  offensive  or  defensive 
on  her  part  ?     Or  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal  character  ? 

9.  If  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal  character,  does  the  guaran- 
tee in  any  event  apply  to  such  a  war? 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  guarantee  such  as  that  to  be 
found  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
France? 

11.  Does  any  article  in  either  of  the  treaties  prevent  ships 
of  war,  other  than  privateers,  of  the  powers  opposed  to  France 
from  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  con- 
voys to  their  own  merchantmen  ?  Or  does  it  lay  any  other  re- 
straint upon  them  more  than  would  apply  to  the  ships  of  war 

-of  France? 

12.  Should  the  future  regent  of  France  send  a  minister  to 
the  United  States,  ought  he  to  be  received  ? 

13.  Is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  call  together  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  the  present  posture  of  European 
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affairs?    If  it  is,  what  should  be  the  particular  object  of  such 
a  call?1 

The  foregoing  questions,  discussed  in  Cabinet  meeting 
April  19,  1793.  indicate  Washington's  broad  grasp  of  the 
general  situation.  The  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  was  expres- 
sed concerning  the  first  two  questions  only.  As  to  ques- 
tion I,  it  was  "  Agreed  by  all  that  a  proclamation  shall  issue, 
forbidding  our  citizens  to  take  part  in  any  hostilities  on  the 
seas  with  or  against  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  warn- 
ing them  against  carrying  to  any  such  powers  any  of  ihese 
articles  deemed  contraband  according  to  the  modern  usage 
of  nations,  and  enjoining  them  from  all  acts  and  proceed- 
ings inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation  to- 
wards those  at  war."  2  As  to  question  II,  it  was  "  Agreed 
unanimously  that  he  shall  be  received."  As  to  question  III, 
it  was  decided  that  M  This  and  the  subsequent  questions  are 
to  be  postponed  to  another  day." 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  Jefferson  on  April 
2&,  1793,  delivered  to  the  President  his  opinion  on  the 
general  question :  Whether  the  United  States  ought  to  de- 
clare their  treaties  with  France  void,  or  suspended.  This 
opinion  contained  answers  to  questions  II  to  VI,  inclusive. 
He  held  that  questions  VII-X,  being  on  the  guarantee, 
could  not  be  adequately  answered  apart  from  a  situation  to 
which  they  applied.3  On  the  twelfth  question  (as  to  the 
reception  of  a  minister  sent  by  the  future  regent  of  France) 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  nation  of  France  should 
ever  reestablish  such  an  office  as  regent,  a  minister  should 
be  received,  but  not  from  a  regent  set  up  by  any  other 
authority.* 

'Washington,  Writings,  by  Ford,  vol.  xii,  p.  280. 
•Jefferson,  Writings,  by  Ford,  vol.  vi,  p.  217. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  218. 
4  Ibid.,  voL  vi,  p.  219. 
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The  questions  submitted  by  Washington  involved  his  two 
ablest  Cabinet  members  in  a  notable  controversy,  which 
resulted  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  our  American 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  another 
nation.     Jefferson's  very  able  argument  was  marked  some- 
what by  his  democratic  tendencies.     He  held  that  all  acts  by 
public  agents  under  the  authority  of  the  nation,  were  acts 
of  the  nation,  and  could  not  be  annulled  or  affected  by  any 
change   in  the   form  of   government,   or  of   the  persons 
administering  it.     The  treaties  in  question,  therefore,  were 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  and  not  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Louis  Capet;  and  in  spite  of 
■the  fact  that  both  nations  had  since  changed  their  form  of 
government,  both  had  remained  in  existence  and  their  treat- 
ies had  not  been   annulled  thereby.1     Jefferson  drew  an 
analogy  between  contracts  between  nations  and  contracts 
between  individuals,  maintaining  that  non-performance  was 
not  immoral  if  performance  was  impossible,  and  that,  if 
performance  should  become  self-destructive  to  the  party, 
the  law  of  self-preservation  overruled  the  law  of  obligation 
to  others.     He  conceded  that  no  nation  had  a  right  either 
to  suspend  or  to  annul  its  obligations  merely  because  they 
were  either  useless  or  disagreeable ;  but  in  case  they  were 
dangerous,  it  was,  he  affirmed,  a  matter  of  the  degree  of  the 
danger ;  and  by  a  close  chain  of  reasoning,  he  held  that  the 
degree  of  danger  in  this  case  did  not  justify  annulment.5' 
Jefferson   concluded   that  the  treaties  were  still   binding, 
without  regard  to  changes  in  government ;  that  the  clause  of 
guarantee  only  suggested  danger,  and  that  only  remotely ; 
that  extreme  danger,  and  neither  uselessness  nor  disagree- 
ableness,  was  the  test  of  the  right  of  annulment  or  suspen- 
sion ;  that  the  question  of  receiving  a  minister  did  not  con- 

1  Jefferson,  Writings,  by  Ford,  vol.  vi,  p.  217. 
'Ibid.,  yoI.  vi,  p.  220. 
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cern  the  treaty  obligation;  that  the  United  States  held  at 
all  times  the  right  of  suspension  or  annulment  where  the 
question  of  self-preservation  was  involved;  and  finally,  that 
allowing  the  treaties  to  remain  in  operation  did  not  amount 
to  a  breach  of  neutrality,  while  their  abrogation  would 
amount  to  such  a  breach,  giving  France  just  cause  for  war.1 

While  Jefferson's  treatment  of  the  case  was  scientfic 
and  liberal,  Hamilton  took  what  he  thought  to  bei  a  more 
expedient  view.  He  was  imaginative  enough,  however,  to 
anticipate  a  situation.  In  answering  question  III  (whether 
the  minister  should  be  accorded  an  absolute  or  qualified  re- 
ception, and  if  with  qualifications,  what  kind),  Hamilton 
held  that  the  United  States  should  previously  declare  to  the 
French  minister  before  his  reception  that  the  American 
.government,  desiring  to  maintain  cordial  relations  anid 
friendly  intercourse  with  France,  would  accept  his  creden- 
tials and  receive  him  as  minister;  yet,  on  account  of  the 
relations  originally  contracted  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  France,  the  United  States 
reserved  the  question  of  the  temporary  and  provisional  sus- 
pension of  the  treaties  to  future  decision ;  and  that  the  French 
minister  should  be  apprised  of  the  reservation.8 

Hamilton  relied  upon  a  brief  recital  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation  in  France  to  strengthen  his  contention.  The  treat- 
ies were  between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France, 
his  heirs  and  successors.  A  new  constitution  accepted  by 
the  king  had  not  changed  the  status  of  things.  The  seizure 
of  the  king  and  the  declared  suspension  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment was  effected  by  a  body  unauthorized  to  destroy  any 
other  constituted  authority.  No  convincing  evidence  had 
been  produced  against  the  king.  Not  mentioning  other  ir- 
regularities, the  king  had  been  put  to  death,  bringing  up 

1  Jefferson,  Writings,  by  Ford,  voL  vi,  p.  231. 
'Hamilton,  Works,  by  Lodge,  vol.  iv,  p.  370 
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the  question  whether  or  not  it  was  an  act  of  national 
justice.  That  the  new  government  was  irregular  and  had 
not  established  itself  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all 
Europe  regarded  it  as  an  act  demanding  armed  interven- 
tion to  restore  the  royalty  to  power.  The  question,  then, 
was  concerning  the  future  goverment  of  France — would  the 
royal  authority  be  restored  or  would  a  republic  be  estab- 
lished? Hamilton's  contention  was  that  the  facts  and 
circumstances  proved  that  the  revolution  was  not  a  free, 
regular  and  deliberate  act  of  the  French  nation.1 

Arguing  that  the  treaties  ought  to  be  renounced  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  Hamilton  declared  that  the  existence  of 
an  option  and  its  non-use  were  equivalent  to  adandoning 
neutrality  for  an  alliance,  hence  giving  the  enemies  of  France 
just  reason  to  regard  the  United  States  as  an  enemy;  and 
if  under  the  treaties  we  were  not  bound  to  go  to  war,  it 
was  due  to  casualty  or  inability;  the  former  relieving  us 
only  in  case  of  an  offensive  war,  and  the  plea  of  inability 
being  the  weakest  means  of  maintaining  neutrality.  The 
latitude  other  governments  were  taking  in  giving  sanction 
to  French  treaties;  the  embarrassments  ensuing  in  regard 
to  the  clause  of  guarantee,  should  the  French  cause  fail; 
the  refusal  of  European  nations  to  treat  with  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  their  armed  intervention  in  behalf  of  royalty; 
and  the  prudence  of  requiring  the  reservation  of  the  question 
until  the  circumstances  of  the  case  furnished  light  for  a 
right  and  safe  decision;  were  arguments  conclusive  of  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  sever  her  alliance  with  France, 
In  answer  to  the  fourth  question  it  was  advanced  that  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  the  first  one  taking  up  arms  as  con- 
ducting a  defensive  war,  the  facts  revealed  France  as  en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  offense  only,  while  the  alliance  was  clearly 
a  defensive  one.2 

1  Hamilton,  Works,  by  Lodge,  vol.  iv,  p.  373. 
*Ibid..  vol.  iv,  p.  397. 
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While  arguing  from  different  points  of  view,  and  as- 
suming a  given  state  of  facts  in  certain  cases,  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  in  this  Cabinet  controversy  made  possible  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  before  the  actual  circumstances 
arose  to  test  the  policy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
questions  were  submitted  by  Washington  before  Morris 
informed  the  President  of  Genet's  plans  in  America.  In 
trying  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  opposing  arguments,  one 
is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Jefferson  was  more  academic 
and  more  liberal,  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  duties 
of  the  United  States  under  the  treaties,  and  yet  with  a  due 
regard  for  American  rights  and  interests  as  well.  Hamil- 
ton was  governed  purely  by  practical  considerations.  With 
him,  the  circumstances  were  the  determining  factor.  Justi- 
fying renunciation  on  the  grounds  of  danger  to  the  United 
States,  he  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  the  French  govern- 
ment as  the  enemies  of  France  held,  and  he  thought  the 
American  view  should  be  identical  with  the  European. 
They  differed,  naturally,  in  interpreting  the  authorities  on 
the  question  of  alliances.  Jefferson  believed  that  to  re- 
nounce the  alliance  would  be  just  cause  for  a  declaration 
of  war  by  France;  Hamilton  believed  just  as  firmly  that 
maintaining  the  alliance  would  lead  to  war  with  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  if  war  came,  it  would  be  better  to  fight  for 
non-intervention  and  neutrality  as  permanent  national 
foreign  policies  rather  than  to  fight  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  questionable  alliance.  Jefferson  regarded  the 
French  government  as  regular  and  the  treaties  as  binding 
because,  every  nation  having  a  right  to  change  its  form  of 
government,  the  alliance  existed  between  the  nations  and 
not  between  the  governments.  He  accorded  the  revolu- 
tionary government  both  a  dc  jure  and  dc  facto  character. 
Hamilton,  however,  while  admitting  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  change  its  government  at  will,  denied  that  an  alliance  need 
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be  continued  by  a^change  in  government.  If  the  revolu- 
tion be  consummated  and  the  government  established  and 
recognized,  with  strength  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
alliance,  the  treaty  would  hold.  But  he  took  into  account 
the  probable  circumstances.  Without  determining  the  de 
jure  status  of  the  French  government  (for  which  reason- 
able doubt  was  entertained),  Hamilton  refused  to  accord 
to  the  new  French  government  a  de  facto  character  until 
it  had  established  itself.  With  all  Europe  in  arms,  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  government  as  de  facto,  and  interven- 
ing to  restore  the  monarchy,  the  United  States  could  not  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  continuing  an  alliance 
with  a  government  not  as  yet  able  to  maintain  itself,  but 
would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  intervention  by  being  the  ally 
of  a  government  the  rise  of  which  many  governments  re- 
garded as  in  itself  a  ground  for  intervention.  By  insist- 
ing upon  a  reservation  of  the  question  of  suspension  and 
annulment  until  the  circumstances  of  the  case  could  be  ex- 
amined, and  by  declaring  for  the  renunciation  of  the  treat- 
ies, which  in  itself  was  a  denial  of  the  de  facto  character  of 
the  French  government,  Hamilton  attempted  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  the  extreme  policy  of  abandoning  treaty  re- 
lations with  a  government  which  proved  itself  able  to  offer 
effective  resistance  to  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe,  on 
the  grounds  of  non-recognition  and  intervention  by  enemy 
states  opposed  to  the  liberal  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  French  nation.  To  have  followed  Hamilton's  course 
would  have  constituted  a  disparagement  of  revolution,  both 
as  a  right  and  as  basis  of  governmental  succession,  would 
have  led  to  a  test  of  governmental  efficacy  common  to  the 
old  world  but  antagonistic  to  our  principles,  and  would  have 
led  to  an  unwarranted  discrimination  between  the  French 
state  and  the  French  government.  It  would  also  have  meant 
the  unnecessary  suspension  or  annulment  of  treaties  at  a 
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time  most  likely  to  provoke  war.  Jefferson's  view  was  the 
one  adopted.  With  the  likelihood  of  being  called  upon  to 
perform  dangerous  obligations  a  matter  of  doubt,  Jefferson 
declared  that  one  ground  alone  would  justify  renunciation — 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  state.  In  defense  of  this, 
all  alliances  would  be  put  aside.  Some  of  the  obligations 
might  be  useless  or  disagreeable,  but  they  could  be  dealt  with 
through  diplomatic  channels  when  the  question  should  arise, 
and  did  not  justify  suspension.  He  recognized  the  right  of 
revolution  (through  which  means  our  government  was 
founded),  and  recognized  no  distinction  between  a  state  and 
a  government  by  reason  of  the  government's  liberal  or  revo- 
lutionary character,  or  the  character  of  opposition  entertained 
by  intervening  enemy  states.  His  test  was  purely  a  de 
facto  one.  His  dealings  with  the  French  government  as 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  alliance  and  the  war 
fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  course  and  definitely  es- 
tablished his  connection  with  the  origin  and  adoption  of 
the  policies  of  non-intervention  and  neutrality.  By  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  by  act  of 
Congress,  July  27.  1798,  the  policy  of  foreign  alliances  was 
definitely  abandoned,  but  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
antedates  the  abrogation,  as  stated  by  Jefferson  and  adopted 
by  Washington  as  a  policy  in  1793. 

The  arrival  of  Genet  at  Charleston,  April  8,  1793,  marked 
the  beginning  of  many  annoying  acts  on  his  part.  He  at 
once  began  fitting  out  and  commissioning  privateers  before 
he  had  delivered  his  credentials  or  before  he  had  even  been 
recognized  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  On  May  23, 
he  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson,  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  anticipate  the  stipulated  payment  of  their 
debt  to  France  by  furnishing  provisions  and  military  stores.1 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 

lAnu  State  Papers,  For.  Rel,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 
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was  no  need  for  assigning  any  reason  for  non-compliance, 
since  by  the  terms  of  its  contract,  the  United  States  was 
not  bound  to  make  the  payments.1  The  Secretary  of  State, 
however,  thought  that  a  reason  should  be  assigned.2  On 
June  11,  Jefferson  politely  refused  the  proposal  of  the 
French  minister.3 

Great  Britain  at  once  protested  against  the  making  of  the 
United  States  a  base  of  operations  against  that  country.  The 
British  ship  Grange  was  seized  by  a  French  cruiser  within 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Attorney 
General  Randolph  that  the  vessel  had  been  seized  in  neutral 
waters  and  that  restitution  should  follow.4  Hamilton 
favored  restitution  on  the  ground  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  excluded  the  exercise  of  authority  by 
France  within  American  territory,  except  by  express  consent 
or  by  treaty  stipulation.5  On  June  5,  Jefferson  wrote  Genet  r 

A  f ter  fully  weighing  again,  all  the  principles  and  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  result  appears  still  to  be,  that  it  is  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sovereignty  from  being  exer- 
cised by  any  other  within  its  limits,  and  the  duty  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  prohibit  such  as  would  injure  one  of  the  warring 
powers ;  that  the  granting  of  military  commissions  within  the 
United  States  by  any  other  authority  than  their  own,  is  an  in- 
fringement on  their  sovereignty,  and  particularly  so  when 
granted  to  their  own  citizens,  to  lead  them  to  commit  acts  con- 
trary to  the  duties  they  owe  their  own  country;  that  the  de- 
parture of  vessels,  thus  illegally  equipped,  will  be  but  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  respect,  analogous  to  the  breach  of  it,  while- 

1  Hamilton,  Works,  by  Lodge,  vol.  iv,  p.  420. 
1  Jefferson,  Writings,  by  Ford,  vol.  vi,  p.  287. 
%Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  294-295. 

*  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General,  vol.  i,  pp.  33-38. 

*  Hamilton,  Works,  by  Lodge,  vol.  iv,  p.  409. 
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it  is  necessary  on  their  part,  as  an  evidence  of  their  faithful 
neutrality.1 

Genet  replied: 

The  United  States,  friends  of  the  French,  their  allies  and  guar- 
antees of  their  possessions  in  America,  have  permitted  them 
to  enter  armed  and  remain  in  their  ports,  to  bring  there  their 
prizes,  to  repair  in  them,  to  equip  in  them,  whilst  they  have 
expressly  refused  this  privilege  to  their  enemies.2 

In  a  note  of  June  22,  1793,  he  attempted  to  defend  the  pro- 
priety of  a  military  expedition  within  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain.  While  actually  engaged  in  aiding 
France  in  America,  he  was  jealous  that  the  United  States 
should  be  a  faithful  ally.  He  urged  that  the  American 
government  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  hostile 
to  France  in  American  ports,  and  further  demanded  that 
the  British  privateer  Jane  be  ordered  away  from  American 
ports.8  And  finally  he  demanded  that  the  American  govern- 
ment protect  American  rights  and  maintain  the  security  of 
the  American  flag  against  British  aggression.4 

On  August  23,  1793,  Jefferson  asked  for  the  recall  of 
Genet.8  On  September  18,  Genet  made  a  vigorous  reply, 
complaining  of  ill-treatment  and  humiliation,  attacking 
Washington  for  slighting  him  and  Hamilton  for  abusing  him. 
complaining  of  the  incompetency  of  the  courts,  and  finally 
appealing  to  the  people  as  against  the  government.*  On 
December  25,  he  disavowed  any  activities  on  his  part  to  re- 
cruit an  armed  force  within  the  United  States,  but  he  did 

1  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  i,  p.  150. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  i,  pp.  154.  163. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  164. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  172. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  i,  pp.  172-174. 
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admit  the  granting  of  military  commissions  to  American 
citizens  in  South  Carolina  for  that  purpose.1  On  January' 
20,  1794,  Washington  in  a  message  to  Congress  stated  that 
the  conduct  of  Genet  had  been  unequivocally  disapproved, 
and  his  recall  would  be  expedited  without  delay.2  Jefferson, 
in  writing  to  James  Madison,  referred  to  Genet's  appoint- 
ment as  "calamitous,"  and  referred  to  him  personally  as 
"  hot-headed,  all  imagination,  no  judgment,  passionate  and 
disrespectful.  "  3  In  compliance  with  a  reciprocal  request, 
Washington  recalled  Morris  as  minister  to  France,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Morris  in 
spite  of  the  recall.4 

The  recall  of  Genet  ended  a  severe  test  of  the  American 
policy  of  neutrality  favored  both  by  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
and  adopted  by  Washington.  In  a  communication  of  May 
3,  1793,  Genet  stated  that  his  government  had  charged  him 
"to  propose  to  your  government,  to  establish,  in  a  true 
family  compact,  that  is,  in  a  national  compact,  the  liberal 
and  fraternal  basis,  on  which  she  wished  to  see  raised  the 
commercial  and  political  system  of  two  people,  all  whose 
interests  are  confounded."  5  The  proposal  was  a  definite 
invitation  to  strengthen  the  former  alliance  and  if  accepted 
would  have  led  to  intervention  in  the  European  war.  The 
practical  renunciation  of  the  French  alliance  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  to  form  either  a  "  family  "  or 
"  national  compact "  established  more  firmly  the  American 
policy  of  non-intervention. 

The  neutral  policy  of  the  United  States  is  closely  related 
to  the  policy  of  non-intervention.     Both  develop  simultan- 
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cously,  and  the  observance  of  one  required  the  observance 
of  the  other.  The  treaties  of  1778  concluded  with  France 
almost  led  the  United  States  into  the  European  conflict  in  the 
wars  following  the  French  Revolution;  which  intervention 
was  prevented ' only  by  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  policy 
of  neutrality.  But  there  was  a  further  responsibility. 
The  maintenance  of  neutrality,  together  with  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  as  the  champion  of  neutral  rights,  made 
the  policy  of  non-intervention  difficult  to  uphold.  At-» 
tention  will  be  given  the  questions  of  neutrality  and  neutral 
rights  only  as  they  are  germane  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. The  relation  between  the  two  policies  of 
neutrality  and  non-intervention  is  clear.  Physical  separa- 
tion from  Europe;  a  new  state  in  a  new  continent  with  a 
form  of  government  entirely  different  from  those  of 
Europe  at  the  time;  the  apparent  advantages  of  a  policy 
of  separation  from  European  alliances  maintaining  the 
troublesome  principle  of  the  balance  of  power;  were  in- 
fluences which  contributed  to  the  adoption  and  the  main- 
tenance of  both  policies. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  had  not  been  clearly 
denned.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
European  conflict  was  to  be  an  epoch-making  decision.  The 
French  treaties,  already  discussed,  complicated  this  problem. 
It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  April  19,  1793. 
that  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  should  issue.  The  pro- 
clamation was  issued  in  April  22 : 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Netherlands, 
of  the  one  part,  and  France  on  the  other;  and  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  United  Slates  require,  that  they  should  with 
sincerity  and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct  friendly 
and  impartial  toward  the  belligerent  Powers : 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  fit  by  these  presents  to  declare 
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the  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  conduct 
aforesaid  towards  those  powers  respectively;  and  to  exhort 
and  warn  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  carefully  to  avoid 
all  acts  and  proceedings  whatsoever,  which  may  in  any  manner 
contravene  such  disposition. 

And  I  do  hereby  also  make  known,  that  whatsoever  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  render  himself  liable  to 
punishment  or  forfeiture  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  com- 
mitting, aiding  or  abetting  hostilities  against  any  of  the  said 
Powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  those  articles  which  are 
deemed  contraband  by  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  will  not 
receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  against  such  pun- 
ishment or  forfeiture;  and  further,  that  I  have  given  instruc- 
tions to  those  officers,  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  cause  prosecu- 
tions to  be  instituted  against  all  persons  who  shall,  with  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  violate  the  law 
of  nations,  with  respect  to  the  powers  at  war,  or  any  of  them.1 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality,  the  relation  of  this  country  to  the  wars 
growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution  continued  to  be 
perilous.  With  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  England 
and  France  in  1803,  the  Republican  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Jefferson,  was  forced  to  grapple  with  the 
problem1  anew.  Whatever  sympathy  Jefferson  may  have 
had  for  France  did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  consistent 
policy  of  a  "  fair  neutrality "  which  he  advocated  while 
Secretary  of  State  and  rigidly  adhered  to  as  President. 
Whatever  clamor  had  existed  for  the  formation  of  a  French 
alliance  in  1793  had  absolutely  disappeared  by  1803.  There 
was  no  time,  however,  when  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
did  not  uphold  the  government  in  its  policies  of  non-inter- 
vention and  neutrality. 

While  engaged  in  preventing  violations  of  American 
aieutrality,  the  United  States  government  was  equally  con- 

1  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol  i,  p.  T40. 
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cerned  with  the  protection  of  commercial  and  neutral  rights. 
The  French  decrees  and  the  British  orders  in  council 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  neutral  commerce  as  well 
as  the  sanctity  of  neutral  rights.  The  question  as  to  how 
far  belligerents  could  prey  upon  neutral  commerce  was  fully 
as  important  as  the  question  of  neutrality.  John  Jay  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation  with 
Great  Britain  on  November  19,  1794.  The  object  of  this 
treaty  was  to  settle  the  question  of  neutral  rights  as  far  as 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  concerned.  By 
article  XVII,  enemy  goods  could  be  taken  from  neutral 
vessels.1  By  article  XXIII,  asylum'  was  granted  to  ships  of 
war.*  By  article  XXIV,  privateering  was  forbidden  to 
any  holding  commissions  from  any  state  at  war  with  either 
country.*  The  negotiation  of  the  Jay  treaty  with  the  most 
effective  enemy  of  France  made  clear  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  neutral  power,  and  rendered  the  hope  of 
American  intervention  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  France  an 
impossibility. 

The  displeasure  of  France  was  expressed  by  additional 
decress  against  neutral  commerce,  and  by  complaints  of- 
fically  made  against  the  United  States.  On  March  9,  1796, 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  communicated  to 
Mr.  Monroe  the  complaints  of  the  French  Republic  against 
the  United  States.  The  first  general  complaint  was  as  re- 
regards  the  inexecution  of  treaties.  The  first  example  was 
"  the  submission  to  our  tribunals  of  the  cognizance  of  prizes 
brought  into  our  ports  "  by  French  privateers,  in  spite  of 
the  treaty  clause  covering  the  subject.*  Mr.  Monroe  an- 
swered that  "  those  rights  which  are  secured  by  treaties  form 
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the  only  preference  in  a  neutral  port  which  a  neutral  nation 
can  give  to  either  of  the  parties  at  war;  and  if  these  are 
transcended,  the  nation  so  acting  makes  itself  a  party  to  the 
war,  and,  in  consequence,  merits  to  be  considered  and 
treated  as  such."  *  To  the  complaint  that  English  ships  of 
war  had  been  admitted  to  American  ports  in  contravention 
of  Article  XVII  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1778,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  enemies'  warships  were  not  barred  by 
the  treaty  except  when  accompanied  by  prizes.2  As  regards 
the  judicial  proceedings  against  the  captain  of  the  Cassius, 
it  was  stated  that  while  the  treaty  (article  nineteen)  stipu- 
lated that  "  the  commandants  of  vessels,  public  and  private, 
shall  not  be  detained  in  any  manner  whatever,"  yet  the  treaty 
contained  no  stipulation  as  to  the  right  to  arm,  and  not  to 
have  proceeded  judicially  would  have  amounted  to  a  col- 
lusive breach  of  neutrality.3  M.  de  la  Croix  complained  of 
the  outrage  committed  by  a  British  frigate  and  aided  by  a 
British  consul  against  the  French  minister,  on  the  ground 
that  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  United  States  was  not 
commensurate  with  the  indignity  imposed.4  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  consul's  exequatur  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  vessel  from  American  waters,  combined  with  a 
formal  protest  to  England,  was  all  the  United  States  could 
do,  since  there  was  no  effective  fleet.5  In  support  of  the 
last  general  complaint  that  by  the  Jay  treaty  the  United 
States  had  "  knowingly,  and  evidently  sacrificed  their  con- 
nections with  the  republic  and  the  most  essential  and  least 
contested  prerogative  of  neutrality,"  M.  de  la  Croix  alleged 
that  the  United  States  had  departed  from  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality  and  to  the  prejudice  of  France  had 
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abandoned  the  limits  of  contraband ;  and  had  even  extended 
contraband  to  include  provisions.1  Monroe  answered  that 
Great  Britain  had  never  acceded  to  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  and  that  the  United  States  had  agreed 
upon  the  most  liberal  list  of  contraband  which  Great  Britain 
would  recognize.2 

Other  complaints  were  presented  by  M.  Adet,  the  French 
minister,  to  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State.  He  pro- 
tested that  the  United  States  had  questioned  whether  or  not 
it  should  execute  the  treaties,  "  or  receive  the  agents  of  the 
rebel  and  proscribed  princes."  It  was  replied  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  as  proved  by  the  facts,  was  ex- 
emplar}' ;  and  on  account  of  the  rapid  succession  of  revolu- 
tionary events,  the  American  government  had  the  right  to 
deliberate.8  To  the  charge  that  the  President  had  issued 
"  an  insidious  proclamation  of  neutrality."  the  Secretary  of 
State  answered  that  the  object  of  the  proclamation  was  to 
preserve  the  United  States  in  a  state  of  peace,  to  be  observed 
by  an  impartial  neutrality.4  M.  Adet  was  also  reminded 
that  the  French  ministers  had  declared  that  the  French 
government  did  not  desire  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
war.  Protests  were  made  against  Hamilton's  instructions 
to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  the  neutrality  laws,  the 
treatment  of  French  privateers,  the  Jay  treaty,  and  favorit- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  England.  The 
blockade  of  the  French  colonies,  Mr.  Pickering  stated,  was 
an  active  one  and  binding  on  all  neutrals  alike.3  He  also 
contended  that  the  United  States  had  aided  France  in 
various  ways,  citing  as  examples  the  aid  given  M.  Genet, 
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the  meeting  of  the  debt  to  France  and  the  aid  given  relative 
to  the  insurrection  in  Santo  Domingo.1 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  French  government,  new  decrees  were  issued, 
directed  against  neutral  commerce.  On  August  22,  1796, 
Mr.  Pickering  informed  Mr.  Monroe  of  his  recall.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  was  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor.2 M.  de  la  Croix  informed  Mr.  Monroe  that  the 
Directory  would  "  no  longer  recognize  nor  receive  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  until  after  a  re- 
paration of  the  grievances  demanded  of  the  American 
government,  and  which  the  French  republic  has  a  right  to 
expect." a  Pinckney  was  directed  to  leave  France.  He 
was  even  denied  the  privileges  of  a  resident  alien.  A  new 
decree  was  issued  by  the  French  Directory,  the  substantial 
effect  of  which  was  to  declare  a  "  general  and  summary  con- 
fiscation of  American  vessels."4  In  February  of  the  next 
year,  Mr.  Pickering  filed  formal  complaints  against  the 
French  government  for  alleged  interference  with  American 
commerce. 

The  suspended  diplomatic  relations  made  the  situation 
more  serious.  The  President  of  the  Directory,  Barras,  said 
in  an  unfortunate  speech : 

France  .  .  .  strong  in  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  not  abase 
herself  by  calculating  the  consequences  of  the  condescension 
of  the  American  government  to  suggestions  of  her  former 
tyrants.  .  .  .  They  will  weigh,  in  their  wisdom,  the  magnani- 
mous benevolence  of  the  French  people  with  the  crafty  caresses 
of  certain  perfidious  persons  who  meditate  bringing  them 
back  to  their  former  slavery.5 
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In  a  message  to  a  special  session  of  Congress,  May  16, 
1797,  President  John  Adams  reviewed  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  France.1  Adams  complained  of  the  in- 
sults to  Pinckney,  but  he  was  more  enraged  at  the  speech  of 
Ban-as,  which  he  thought  more  serious  because  it  was  danger- 
ous to  American  independence,  for,  while  it  was  studiously 
marked  with  indignities  to  the  American  government,  it 
also  suggested  the  separation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  its  government.2  He  suggested  that  such  in- 
sults should  be  decisively  repelled  so  as  to  convince  France 
and  the  world  that  the  United  States  were  "  not  a  degraded 
people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense 
of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of 
foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honor,  charac- 
ter, and  interest."  3  This  wound  in  the  American  breast 
Adams  faithfully  tried  to  heal.  On  May  31,  1797,  Pick- 
ney,  John  Marshall  and  Francis  Dana  were  nominated  as 
ministers  to  France.  Elbridge  Gerry  finally  replaced  Dana. 
They  were  given  plenary  power  to  settle  all  differences  with 
France.  They  were  given  protection  by  Talleyrand,  but 
a  formal  reception  was  at  first  refused. 

Three  gentlemen  known  as  X,  Y,  and  Z  suggested  that  as 
a  douceur  for  the  members  of  the  Directory  who  had  been 
offended  by  the  President's  message,  a  sum  of  money  would 
be  required,  and  that  a  loan  to  the  government  would  also 
be  necessary.  Pinckney  reminded  them  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  great  disrespect,  but  said  that  he  would  treat 
for  a  reconciliation  on  honorable  terms  jointly  with  his 
colleagues.  Finally,  after  some  negotiations,  the  American 
envoys  offered  to  send  one  of  their  number  forthwith  to 
America  to  interview  the  government  on  the  matter  of  a 
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loan,  if  proceedings  in  regard  to  captured  American  ships 
would  be  suspended.  Later  the  envoys  informed  the  in- 
termediaries that  in  spite  of  the  course  of  the  Directory, 
they  must  guard  the  interest  and  honor  of  America;  and 
further,  they  would  no  longer  hear  propositions  from  per- 
sons having  no  authority  to  act.  A  new  decree  was  issued 
January  17,  1798.  On  January  28,  a  formal  review  of 
the  questions  between  the  two  countries  was  submitted  to 
Talleyrand.  In  March  an  audience  was  granted.  The  mat- 
ter of  a  loan,  the  Jay  treaty,  and  other  complaints  were  men- 
tioned. The  ministers  disclaimed  all  authority  to  agree 
to  a  loan.  Talleyrand  informed  them  that  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  the  one  whose  opinions  were  most  im- 
partial (meaning  Gerry).  They  replied  that  negotiations 
could  only  be  considered  jointly,  whereupon  Pinckney  and 
Marshall  left  France.     Gerry  remained,  only  to  be  recalled. 

The  treatment  accorded  the;  American  representatives 
aroused  much  hostility  in  the  United  States.  President 
Adams  said  in  a  message  to  Congress :  "  I  will  never  send 
another  minister  to  France  without  assurance  that  he  will 
be  received,  respected  and  honored  as  the  representative  of 
a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation."  Measures 
were  taken  to  prepare  for  war.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  that  actual  maritime 
warfare  not  only  existed  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  but  a  maritime  war  authorized  by  both  nations.  The 
indignation  of  the  United  States  caused  Talleyrand  to  alter 
his  course.  He  suggested  through  the  French  legation  at 
The  Hague,  that  any  minister  sent  to  France  by  the  United 
States  would  receive  the  treatment  demanded  by  President 
Adams  in  his  message  of  June  21,  1798.  Our  participation 
in  the  war  against  France  was  thus  narrowly  averted. 

Ellsworth,  Davie  and  Murray  were  sent  as  ministers  in 
response  to  the  above  overture,  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
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tiate,  but  with  specific  instructions.  They  claimed  that  the 
treaties  of  1778  had  been  abrogated  by  a  solemn  public  act 
only  after  France  had  in  many  ways  violated  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce.  The  French  plenipotentiaries 
claimed  that  they  could  not  consider  the  treaties  as  annulled ; 
there  had  been  no  state  of  war  as  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned. They  regarded  an  abrogation  as  provocation  to 
war,  and  in  that  case  would  refuse  to  treat  further  unless 
negotations  were  preceded  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  To  have 
insisted  on  American  claims  would  have  led  to  war.  Their 
consideration  was  postponed  to  avert  such  a  condition.  The 
French  would  not  agree  to  deal  separately  as  regards  the 
question  of  claims  and  treaties.  A  treaty  was  signed  Sep- 
tember 30,  1800.  By  article  II  it  was  agreed  that  since  no 
concurrence  could  be  reached  in  respect  to  the  treaties  of 
alliance,  amity  and  commerce  of  1778,  and  the  convention 
of  1788,  nor  upon  the  alleged  indemnities  of  both  nations, 
negotiations  would  continue  at  a  more  convenient  time.  The 
convention  and  treaties  in  the  meantime  were  to  have  no 
operation.  Provision  was  made  for  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.1  This  article  was  expunged 
on  demand  of  the  Senate.  It  was  agreed  that  the  convention 
should  be  in  force  for  eight  years  from  the  time  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications.  This  brought  to  an  end  the  long 
struggle  between  France  and  the  United  States  over  the 
treaties  of  1778.  which  were  the  main  factors  in  bringing 
up  the  question  of  intervention.  The  conflict  over  them 
resulted  in  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  the  policy  of 
non-intervention- 
Non-intervention  in  its  relation  to  the  government  as  a 
practical  policy  has  already  been  discussed  in  detail.  The 
formation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  the  trouble  caused  by 
it  during  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution, 

1  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc..  vol.  i,  p.  497. 
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together  with  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  and  the  pro- 
tection of  neutral  rights,  illustrate  the  practical  workings 
of  the  policy.  But  the  theory  of  non-intervention  existed: 
as  a  political  principle  and  as  a  part  of  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  American  statesmen,  both  during  and  following 
the  Revolutionary  period,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
alliances,  neutrality,  or  neutral  rights.  The  fact  that  these 
unforeseen  questions  played  a  definite  part  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  policy  and  sorely  tested  it,  and  our  consistent 
adherence  to  it  in  spite  of  all  complications,  demonstrate 
most  clearly  that  the  policy  was  one  of  conscious  purpose, 
designed  to  be  maintained,  if  possible,  in  all  emergencies; 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  casual  development  The  purpose 
was  already  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  purpose  had  to  await  the  matter  of  state 
action,  which  always  limits  the  operation  of  a  theory. 

The  reasons  for  entertaining  such  a  theory  are  obvious. 
The  matter  of  geographical  isolation  was  the  most  ap- 
parent. Edmund  Burke  made  much  of  the  physical  separa- 
tion of  England  and  the  Colonies  in  his  plea  for  concilation. 
This  reason,  while  very  clear  as  a  prima  facie  matter,  has 
a  few  practical  applications  to  the  American  situation. 
Physical  separation  from  the  mother  country  prevented  the 
colonists  from  securing  equal  rights  with  English  citizens. 
It  also  gave  England  every  advantage  to  stifle  the  Colonies 
commercially,  and  to  control  the  seas  as  far  as  colonial  trade 
was  concerned.  The  disadvantages  of  physical  separation 
under  political  union  demonstrated  clearly  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  both  physical  and  political  separation.  The 
idea  was  given  more  practical  significance  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  when  the  Americans  saw  how  difficult  it  was  for  a 
power  of  Europe  to  conduct  a  successful  war  in  America 
because  the  base  of  operations  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  territory  of  the  European  belligerent. 
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The  second  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  was  found  in  the  American  form  of 
government,  and  in  the  conception  of  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion. Wars  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  had  largely 
originated  in  the  design  to  save  or  to  enhance  the  position 
of  reigning  monarchies.  The  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican government  with  no  royal  house  would  eliminate  such 
dynastic  wars  as  had  been  the  curse  of  Europe.  Current 
political  theories  and  their  diversities  were  well  represented 
in  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rousseau.  All  three 
writers  espoused  the  conception  of  the  social  contract,  but 
their  applications  of  it  were  very  different.  Hobbes  in- 
ferred from'  it  that  men  had  consented  to  the  establishment 
of  an  all-powerful  sovereign.  The  state  existed  to  main- 
tain order  and  the  rights  of  property ;  but  their  maintenance 
was  in  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign,  who  made  the  laws 
but  was  not  himself  bound  by  them.  Any  state  was  better 
than  no  state,  since  the  condition  of  war  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  society  was  more  terrible 
than  the  tyranny  of  the  worst  prince.  The  sovereign  power, 
when  once  relinquished  and  conferred,  could  not  be  alien- 
ated. This  theory  was  more  applicable  to  the  English 
system  than  to  any  other.  Locke  drew  different  conclu- 
sions. There  were  certain  inalienable  rights  which  could 
not  be  surrendered  by  the  individual.  The  state  was  estab- 
lished to  maintain  life,  liberty  and  property  through  the 
institution  of  a  known  law  and  a  common  judge.  The 
purpose  of  the  state  was  secured  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government,  the  duty  of  which  was  a  protect 
life,  liberty  and  property.  Whenever  government  failed 
to  secure  these  purposes,  it  might  be  overthrown  and  a  new 
one  set  up  in  its  place.  This  was  very  acceptable  philosophy 
to  the  Americans.  Rousseau  held  that  the  individuals  con- 
ferred all  their  rights  and  powers  on  an  organized  society 
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which  was  the  sovereign  power,  and  gave  expression  to  its 
sovereignty  through  the  general  will.  Government,  being 
only  an  administrative  agent,  could  be  changed  at  will  by 
the  sovereign  power. 

Instead  of  adopting  one  of  the  extremes,  American  states- 
men took  the  middle  ground  as  advocated  by  Locke.  To 
admit  that  the  sovereign  only  could  maintain  rights,  that 
the  sovereign  was  not  bound  by  law,  and  that  sovereignty 
once  conferred,  could  not  be  alienated,  would  be  to  favor 
royalty  and  the  consequences  of  dynastic  quarrels.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  conclude  that  the  government  could  be  changed 
at  will  without  qualification  was  not  satisfactory.  Ameri- 
cans were  satisfied  to  reason  that  certain  rights  could  not  be 
conferred;  and  if  the  government  formed  to  secure  these 
rights  could  not  guarantee  them,  it  could  be  overthrown. 
The  right  of  revolution,  then,  was  justified  only  on  the 
grounds  that  a  government  failed  to  secure  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  practi- 
cally a  statement  of  these  principles.  It  was  declared  that 
when  any  form  of  government  did  not  secure  these  ends,  it 
was  the  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  it.  But  while  the 
right  was  recognized,  stress  was  laid  upon  the  seriousness 
of  the  step.  "  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown, 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are 
sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  are  accustomed."  x  The  Declaration  then 
goes  into  detail,  enumerating  the  failures  of  the  British 
government  to  secure  these  rights,  thereby  justifying  poli- 
tical separation  from  England.  It  is  well  to  point  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  American  course.  To  have  adopted  the 
view  of  Hobbes  would  have  led  either  to  colonial   sub- 

1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  p.  3. 
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mission  or  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  monarchy 
with  all  its  dangers;  while,  to  have  followed  the  principles 
of  Rousseau  would  have  meant  the  carrying  of  the  right  of 
revolution  to  the  straining  point.  Its  effect  was  seen  in 
France,  when  the  effort  was  made  to  carry  liberty  to  all 
oppressed  peoples.  The  adoption  of  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes might  have  resulted  in  the  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  non-intervention. 

The  Congressional  view  was  strictly  in  favor  of  the  non- 
intervention principle.  The  management  of  foreign  affairs 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  practically  trans- 
ferred from  Congress  to  the  President.  Congress  would 
favor  no  policy  which  would  suggest  direct  interference  in 
European  affairs.  Such  an  attitude  had  been  manifested  by 
the  Congress  under  the  Article  of  Confederation  in  the 
matter  of  the  armed  neutrality.  On  May  21,  1783,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dana  mission  to  Russia  and  the  desirability 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country,  it  was  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  resolved: 
"  That  though  Congress  approve  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  founded  on  the  liberal  basis  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  and  of  the  privileges  of 
commerce,  yet  they  are  unwilling,  at  this  juncture,  to  be- 
come a  party  to  a  confederacy  which  may  hereafter  too  far 
complicate  the  interests  of  the  United  States  with  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  therefore  if  such  a  progress  is  not 
yet  made  in  this  business  as  may  make  it  dishonorable  to 
recede,  it  is  their  desire  that  no  further  measures  may  be 
taken  at  present  towards  the  admission  of  the  United  States 
into  that  Confederacy."  x  Congress  had  approved  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1780.  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality;2  and 

•Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  vi,  p.  438. 

*Ibid..  vol.  vi,  p.  438. 
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the  board  of  admiralty  was  instructed  to  prepare  rules  for 
the  commanders  of  American  ships  conformable  to  those 
contained  in  the  Russian  declaration,  while  American  minis- 
ters were  authorized,  If  invited  to  do  so,  to  accede  to  the 
principles.  But  on  June  12,  1783,  the  Congress  declared 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  resolution  of  October  5,  1780, 
and  of  the  commission  and  instructions  to  Mr.  Dana  in  re- 
gard to  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  neutral 
confederacy,  could  no  longer  operate,  and  that,  as  the  true 
interests  of  the  States  required  that  they  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible entangled  in  the  politics  and  controversies  of  European 
nations,  it  was  inexpedient  to  renew  such  powers  to  the 
American  ministers  abroad.  And  it  was  accordingly  re- 
solved : 

That  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  these  United  States  for 
negotiating  a  peace  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed,  in  case 
they  should  comprise  in  the  definitive  treaty  any  stipulations 
amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  to 
avoid  accompanying  them  by  any  engagements  which  shall 
oblige  the  contracting  parties  to  support  those  stipulations  by 
arms.1 

The  most  independent  of  American  diplomatists  was  John 
Adams.  From  the  first  he  was  the  spokesman  and  defender 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  On  November  10, 
1782,  he  disclosed  in  no  mistakable  terms  to  Mr.  Oswald's 
secretary,  his  views  on  this  question.  He  observed  that 
there  was  something  in  the  minds  of  the  English  and  French 
which  impelled  them  to  war  frequently,  but  if  anything  was 
done  as  regards  peace  which  the  Americans  thought  hard 
or  unjust,  "both  the  English  and  French  would  be  continually 
blowing  it  up.  and  inflaming  the  American  minds  with  it, 
in  order  to  make  them  join  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  future 

1  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  483. 
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war."  l  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  Oswald  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  America  would  be  glad  to  join  France 
in  such  a  war,  and  he  took  pains  to  undeceive  him  on  this 
point.2     He  summarized  his  view  in  the  following  words: 

For  my  own  part,  I  thought  America  had  been  long  enough 
involved  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  She  had  been  a  football  be- 
tween contending  nations  from  the  beginning,  and  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  both  France  and  England  would  endeavor  to 
involve  us  in  their  future  wars.  I  thought  it  our  interest  and 
duty  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible  and  to  be  completely 
independent,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  commerce  with 
either  of  them ;  that  my  thoughts  had  been  from  the  beginning 
to  arrange  all  our  European  connections  to  this  end,  and  that 
they  would  be  continued  to  be  so  employed.3 

A  few  days  later  he  told  Oswald  that  he  was  afraid  the 
United  States  would  be  made  the  tools  of  the  European 
powers  and  of  their  manoeuvering  to  get  the  United  States 
into  their  real  or  imaginary  balances  of  power.*  It  should 
be  the  rule  of  the  United  States  not  to  interfere,  and  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  not  to  desire  or  even  permit  such  inter- 
ference. Later,  President  Adams,  in  referring  to  certain 
French  indignities,  stated  that  France  and  the  world 
should  be  decisively  convinced  that  the  United  States  would 
not  be  made  "  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign  in- 
fluence."6 He  recognized  that  the  American  form  of 
government  exposed  the  United  States  openly  to  the  "  in- 
sidious intrigues  and  pestilent  influence  "  of  foreign  nations, 

1  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  vol.  v,  p.  879. 
"3  John  Adams'  Works,  p.  307. 

*  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  v,  p.  880. 

4  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi.  p.  n. 
'Richardson.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  p.  235. 
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which  could  only  be  averted   by  an   "inflexible  neutral- 
ity." x 

The  views  of  President  Washington  are  best  set  forth 
in  his  Farewell  Address  of  September  17,  1796.  He  warned 
the  American  people  against  favoritism  towards  or  hatred 
of  any  particular  nation.  Favoritism  could  easily  lead  to  an 
imaginary  common  interest  where  no  interest  really  existed ; 
and  would  easily  lead  to  concessions  to  the  favored  nations 
which  would  be  regarded  as  grounds  for  resentment  by  the 
others.  He  further  pointed  out  how  the  favoritism  of  a 
small  nation  for  a  larger  would  result  in  the  ultimate  sub- 
mission of  the  former  to  the  rule  of  the  latter,  and  how 
foreign  influence  was  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  re- 
publican government.  He  stated  his  position  in  the  follow- 
ing memorable  words: 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  rela- 
tions is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we 
have  already  formed  engagements  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop.  Europe  has  a  set  of 
primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very  remote  rela- 
tion. Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  to  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may 
defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may 
take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at 
any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously   respected;   when 

1 9  John  Adams'  Works,  p.  277. 
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belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisi- 
tions upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion; when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest, 
guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  such  a  peculiar  situation? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?1 

A  review  of  the  more  important  factors  involved  in  the 
origin  and  adoption  of  the  American  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion reveals  that  the  formation  of  the  alliance  with  France 
was  the  most  important  diplomatic  event  of  the  Revolution 
related  directly  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  policy. 
The  Revolutionary  statesmen  desired  'first  of  all  to  win 
their  independence  from  Great  Britain.  Recognition  and 
regular  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was 
sought,  as  is  done  by  every  new  state.  The  alliance  was  a 
matter  of  expediency  on  both  sides.  The  Colonies  desired 
aid  from  France  and  wished  to  negotiate  a  treaty  as  well. 
France  desired  the  permanent  separation  from  England  of 
her  American  colonies.  In  order  to  secure  their  immediate 
needs,  the  American  commissioners  must,  by  a  defensive 
alliance,  agree  to  reciprocate  in  a  similar  emergency.  The 
post-Revolutionary  period  was  the  great  testing  time.  The 
French  revolution  and  the  wars  growing  out  of  it  constantly 
threatened  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
country.  The  European  struggle  and  the  arrival  of  Genet 
caused  Washington  to  determine  upon  a  policy  of  non-in- 
tervention and  neutrality.  The  question  of  the  absolute  or 
qualified  reception  of  the  French  minister  and  of  the  abroga- 
tion or  suspension  of  treaties  was  referred  to  the  Cabinet. 
All  agreed  upon  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.     Jefferson 

1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  p.  222. 
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believed  that  to  renounce  the  alliance  would  be  just  cause 
for  declaration  of  war  by  France;  Hamilton  believed  just 
as  firmly  that  maintaining  the  alliance  would  lead  to  war 
with  the  enemies  of  France.  Hamilton  favored  a  qualified 
reception ;  Jefferson  held  that  any  reception  at  all  was  a  re- 
cognition of  the  legitimacy  of  the  French  government. 
Genet  was  received  and  the  alliance  was  not  annulled. 
Washington  was  more  inclined  to  Jefferson's  than  to 
Hamilton's  view.  The  urgency  with  which  Hamilton 
argued  his  case  demonstrated  his  desire  for  a  more  com- 
plete separation  from  the  European  war.  Both  worked 
for  a  policy  of  non-intervention;  the  question  was  one  of 
procedure.  That  the  United  States  would  have  been  in  a 
better  position  without  the  alliance  is  obvious.  The  point  is 
whether  or  not  Hamilton  would  have  defeated  the  very  end 
for  which  he  was  striving  by  his  own  plan  of  procedure. 
The  activities  of  Genet  only  intensified  American  adher- 
ence to  the  policy  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  famous 
cabinet  meeting.  His  conduct  was  repudiated,  and  his 
proposals  for  an  alliance  were  rejected.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  we  find  the  maintenance 
of  neutrality  and  the  protection  of  neutral  rights.  The 
consistent  effort  of  the  government  to  maintain  these  princi- 
ples constantly  threatened  the  existence  of  the  non-interven- 
tion policy.  The  abrogation  of  the  French  alliance  did  not 
solve  the  treaty  question.  After  many  negotiations  which 
in  a  few  cases  nearly  led  to  war,  the  matter  was  practically 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Septemder  30,  1800.  The  theory  of 
non-intervention  was  an  important  matter  in  the  practical 
evolution  of  the  policy.  Physical  separation  from  England 
and  a  different  form  of  government  were  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  policy  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  American  statesmen.  The  writings  of  Adams,  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson  and  Hamilton  prove  this  fact.     The  views 
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of  Congress  prove  the  same.  Some  foreign  policies  develop 
casually  without  conscious  direction.  Others  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  discerning  and  guiding  will  of  statesmen.  The 
policy  of  non-intervention,  while  lacking  an  orderly  plan  of 
development,  enjoyed  the  conscious  and  deliberate  attention 
and  direction  of  our  ablest  leaders.  Its  origin  and  adoption, 
then,  is  attributed  to  a  conscious  purpose,  and  not  to  cir- 
cumstance or  accident. 


CHAPTER  II 
The  Extension  of  the  Policy  of  Non-intervention 

Non-intervention  in  the  politics  of  Europe  having  been 
definitely  accepted  by  American  statesmen  as  a  cardinal 
rule  of  American  foreign  policy,  based  not  only  on  physical 
conditions  but  also  and  in  the  main  on  a  deep-seated  belief 
in  a  distinct  American  destiny,  political  and  social,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  only  awaited  the  happening  of 
events  which  should  require  its  further  application.  Of  im- 
mediate concern  to  the  United  States  was  the  question  of 
European  colonial  possessions  in  America.  Not  only  the 
transfer  of  colonies  from  one  European  nation  to  another, 
but  also  the  efforts  of  European  governments  to  acquire  new 
domains,  by  settlement  or  by  conquest,  would  result  in 
making  territory  adjacent  to  the  United  States  a  battle 
ground  among  European  powers.  The  possibility  of  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  might  be  affected  by  each 
new  treaty  of  peace  made  in  Europe.  Even  the  security  of 
the  country  might  be  threatened. 

From  the  very  outset  the  United  States  was  obliged  to 
exert  itself  in  order  to  secure  commercial  and  territorial 
rights  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  young  nation.  The  first 
such  struggle  was  that  with  Spain  over  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  vital  importance  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  West  was  obvious.  The  restrictive  control 
which  Spain  exercised  over  the  lower  part  of  the  river  was 
felt  to  be  unendurable.  A  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 
was  gained  by  the  treaty  of  October  27,  1795.  The  next 
step  was  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana.  The 
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cession  of  that  territory  by  Spain  to  France  had  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  United  States  not  only  to  protect  commercial  rights 
already  gained,  but  also  to  consider  the  territorial  question. 
New  Orleans  would  be  the  destination  of  hostile  expeditions 
in  case  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Jef- 
ferson thought  that  French  control  of  the  Mississippi  was 
to  be  resisted,  even  to  the  extent  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  The  situation  was  unexpectedly  relieved  by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France  to  the  United  States  on 
April  30,  1803.  The  territorial  question,  of  so  much  con- 
cern to  the  United  States,  was  being  disposed  of  satisfac- 
torily. A  vast  area  was  forever  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  contests  between  European  powers,  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  United  States  was  further  secured.  The 
next  step  in  excluding  European  territorial  control  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  Floridas.  West  Florida  was  claimed  as 
a  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession,  while  the  hold  of  Spain 
on  East  Florida  was  feeble  and  uncertain.  Both  provinces, 
as  well  as  other  territory,  were  ceded  by  Spain  on  February 
22,  1 8 19.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana,  and  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  were 
three  vital  factors  in  the  exclusion  of  European  territorial 
and  colonial  influence.  This  cleared  the  way  for  the  United 
States  per  sc.  It  remained  for  subsequent  events  to  re- 
quire the  extension  of  this  policy  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  other  American  states  for  the  mutual  pro- 
tection of  all.  The  significance  of  the  Louisiana  cession  was 
expressed  by  the  commissioners  as  follows : 

We  cease  to  have  a  motive  of  urgency,  at  least,  for  inclin- 
ing to  one  Power,  to  avert  the  unjust  pressure  of  another.  We 
separate  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  from  the  European  world 
and  its  concerns,  especially  its  wars  and  intrigues.  We  make, 
in  fine,  a  great  stride  to  real  and  substantial  independence,  the 
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good  effect  whereof  will,  we  trust,  be  felt  essentially  and  ex- 
tensively in  all  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations.  Without 
exciting  the  apprehension  of  any  power,  we  take  a  more  im- 
posing attitude  with  respect  to  all.  The  bond  of  our  Union 
will  be  strengthened,  and  its  movements  become  more  har- 
monious by  the  increased  purity  of  interest  which  it  will  com- 
municate to  the  several  parts  which  compose  it.1 

While  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  securing  ter- 
ritorial gains,  and  thus  making  European  colonial  aggran- 
dizement impossible  as  regards  territory  contiguous  to  the 
United  States,  other  events  were  happening  which  required 
a  definite  American  policy  as  regards  recognition  and  a 
further  development  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention. 
These  events  centered  in  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  and  their  struggle  for  independence.  The  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France  had  roused  the  country 
to  the  dangers  that  might  ensue  from  the  passing  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  into  other  European  hands ;  and  the  United 
States  was  now  confronted  with  additional  questions  as  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  those  colonies,  and 
as  to  the  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  intervention  by 
European  powers  to  suppress  that  independence. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  revolution,  Spain's  actual 
occupation  of  territory  in  the  Americas  was  at  its  height. 
She  owned,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  the  entire  country 
enclosed  by  the  Atlantic  coastline  from  the  St.  Mary's  River 
in  Florida  to  Cape  Horn,  and  then  northward  along  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  archipelago  of  the  Northwest  coast. 
Most  important  to  the  United  States  at  this  time  were  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana.  Next  came  the  Kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  including  Mexico,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
California.     The  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  were 

1  Am.  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  ii,  p.  559. 
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remote  from  the  United  States,  both  in  a  physical  sense  and 
in  interest.  The  Spanish  West  Indies,  however,  were  near 
enough  to  present  a  serious  problem.  The  decline  of  Spain 
in  Europe  and  the  supervening  chaos  in  her  internal  ad- 
ministration resulted  in  the  disintegration  of  her  vast 
American  colonial  empire.  During  the  American  revolu- 
tion. France  hesitated  to  join  the  United  States  because  of 
her  financial  weakness.  Spain's  financial  condition  was  still 
weaker.  Later,  the  results  of  the  French  revolution  to 
Spain  were  disastrous.  Her  misfortunes  culminated  when, 
in  1808,  Napoleon  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  This  was  promptly  followed  by  revolts  in  Spain's 
South  American  colonies.  The  loyal  adherents  of  the  legiti- 
mate Spanish  monarchy  were  inclined  to  assist  the  new 
regime,  while  others  yet  desired  independence  for  its  own 
sake.  The  liberal  ideas  advocated  by  Montesquieu,  Rous- 
seau and  Voltaire  found  their  way  into  Spanish  America 
The  American  and  French  revolutions  seemed  to  give  to 
those  ideas  practical  effect.  Subsequent  history  has  shown 
how  susceptible  were  the  Spanish  Americans  to  revolution- 
ary propaganda.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the  American 
constitutional  system  exerted  a  profound  influence. 

On  January  10.  181 1,  President  Madison  communicated 
to  Congress  a  letter,  which  had  come  into  his  hands,  from 
the  Chevalier  de  Onis  to  the  loyalist  Captain  General  of  the 
Province  of  Caracas.  De  Onis  had  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  a  diplomatic  representative  by  the  Central  Junta, 
which,  on  the  setting  up  of  the  Napoleonic  government  in 
Spain,  was  formed  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  nation,  but  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  in  Spain  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  government  there,  declined  to  receive  him  in  his  repre- 
sentative character.  De  Onis,  in  his  letter,  complained  to 
the  Captain  General  of  the  facility  with  which  American 
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vessels  were  admitted  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  thus  causing 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  he  said,  "  to  believe  that 
Spain's  weakness  did  not  permit  her  even  to  talk  to  them 
on  equal  terms,  much  less  to  take  measures  which  might  in- 
jure them."  x  It  was  from  this  source,  he  declared,  that 
they  gained  the  opinion  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  would  rule 
in  Spain  and  her  colonies;  "and  hence  the  incitement  to 
their  scandalous  conduct  in  promoting,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  machinations  of  Joseph  to  make  himself 
master  of  our  colonies,  as  if  upon  that  depended  our  hap- 
piness." 2  De  Onis's  letter  served  to  apprise  Congress  of 
the  hopeless  condition  of  Spain,  and  to  attract  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  the 
negotiations  regarding  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  fear  was  expressed  by  Spain  that  the  principles  of 
independence  would  spread  among  the  Spanish  colonists  by 
communication  with  the  Americans.3  President  Madison, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  referring  later  to  West  Florida,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  "  could  not  see  without  serious 
inquietude  any  part  of  a  neighboring  territory  in  which 
they  have  different  respects  so  deep  and  so  just  a  concern 
pass  from  the  hands  of  Spain  to  those  of  any  other  foreign 
power."  * 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  November  5,  181 1,  President 
Madison  dealt  with  the  situation  developing  in  the  provinces 
south  of  the  United  States.5  "  An  enlarged  philanthropy 
and  an  enlfghtened  forecast  concur  in  imposing  on  the 
national  councils  an  obligation  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
their  destinies,  to  cherish  reciprocal   sentiments  of  good 

1  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  viii,  p.  404. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  404. 
'Ibid.,  vol  i,  p.  261. 

*  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  p.  488. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  404. 
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will,  to  regard  the  progress  of  events,  and  not  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  whatever  order  of  things  may  be  ultimately  es- 
tablished." l  On  December  10,  181 1,  a  committee  made  a 
report  to  Congress  relative  to  the  Spanish- American  colon- 
ies. The  report  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  decision  of  the  colonies  to  "  form  federal  govern- 
ments upon  the  elective  and  representative  plan,  and  to  de- 
clare themselves  free  and  independent"  2  The  United  States 
beheld  with  friendly  interest  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Spanish  provinces,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
same  hemisphere,  and  they  were  promised  that  when  they 
had  attained  the  condition  of  nations,  the  House  and  Senate 
would  unite  with  the  President  in  entering  into  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  them  as  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states.8  This  was  a  promise  of  recognition,  only 
on  condition  that  a  sovereign  status  should  be  attained. 

American  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  in  Spanish 
America  did  not  determine  the  attitude  of  the  government. 
Neutrality  and  the  refusal  of  premature  recognition  of  in- 
dependence were  consistently  adhered  to;  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  belligerency  and  the  admission  of  their  visits 
to  United  States  ports  were  no  doubt  helpful  to  them. 
Joel  R.  Poinsett  and  Alexander  Scott  were  sent  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  to  Venezuela  in  order  to  promote  commerce  with 
the  United  States  and  to  secure  liberal  and  stable  commercial 
regulations.  They  were  to  give  certain  information  to 
the  government.  Rodney,  Bland  and  Graham  were  sent 
at  a  later  time  to  report  on  conditions  in  South  America. 
In  order  the  more  effectively  to  maintain  a  policy  of  neutral- 
ity, President  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all 

1  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  494- 

2  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Re!.,  vol.  iii,  p.  538. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  538. 
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citizens  to  have  no  part  in  hostile  expeditions  against  the 
colonies  of  Spain.1  On  December  2,  18 17,  President 
Monroe  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  declared  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  one  of  impartial  neutrality. 
He  also  clearly  indicated  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
should  the  question  of  recognition  arise. 

They  (the  United  States)  have  [he  declared]  regarded  the 
contest,  not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion, but  as  a  civil  war  between  parties  nearly  equal,  having, 
as  to  neutral  powers,  equal  rights.  Our  ports  have  been  open 
to  both ;  and  every  article,  the  fruit  of  our  soil,  or  the  industry 
of  our  citizens,  which  either  was  permitted  to  take,  has  been 
equally  free  to  the  other.  Should  the  colonies  establish  their 
independence,  it  is  proper  now  to  state  that  this  government 
neither  seeks  nor  would  accept  from  them  any  advantage  in 
commerce  or  otherwise  which  will  not  be  equally  open  to  all 
other  nations.  The  colonies  will,  in  that  event,  become  inde- 
pendent states,  free  from  any  obligation  to  or  connection  with 
us,  which  it  may  not  then  be  their  interest  to  form  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  neutrality.2 

The  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  after  declaring 
their  independence,  desired  to  be  regarded  by  the  United 
States  as  free,  sovereign  and  independent.3  Don  Manuel 
Hermenegildo  de  Aguirre  was  commissioned  as  minister 
near  the  United  States.  On  January  6,  18 18,  Senor  Don 
Aguirre  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  a  pre- 
vious interview,  that  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces be  acknowledged  by  a  formal  act  in  the  nature  of  a 
treaty.4     The  recognition  question  will  be  followed  here 

1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  i,  pp.  561-2. 

2  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  iv,  p.  130. 
%Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  181. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  182. 
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only  as  it  opened  the  way  to  extend  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention to  independent  American  states.  On  March 
8,  1822,  President  Monroe  recommended  to  Congress  the 
recognition  of  the  revolted  colonies.1  He  justified  such 
action  on  the  grounds  that  Spain  had  done  nothing  to  quell 
the  rebellions.  "  When  the  result  of  such  a  contest  is  mani- 
festly settled."  he  said,  "  the  new  governments  have  a  claim 
to  recognition  by  other  powers,  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sisted." 2  On  March  9,  1822,  Joaquin  de  Anduaga  pro- 
tested vigorously  to  the  Secretary  of  State  against  President 
Monroe's  proposed  recognition,  "declaring  that  it  (the  United 
States)  can  in  no  way  now,  or  at  any  time,  lessen  or  invali- 
date in  the  least  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  said  provinces, 
or  to  employ  whatever  means  may  be  in  her  power  to  reunite 
them  to  the  rest  of  her  dominions."  *  To  this  protest 
Secretary  of  State  Adams  made  a  significant  reply.  He  re- 
minded the  Spanish  Minister  that  in  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  nations,  the  principles  of  right  and  of  fact 
were  involved,  the  former  depending  exclusively  upon  the 
determination  of  the  nation  itself,  and  the  latter  resulting 
from  the  successful  execution  of  that  determination.4  The 
United  States  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolutions,  and 
where  war  existed  had  been  neutral.  But  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  new  states  was  at  an  end.  They  had 
maintained  and  established  their  independence  against  all 
who  had  opposed  it.  The  recognition,  then,  was  merely  the 
acknowledgment  of  existing  facts,  with  the  intention  to 
enter  into  proper  commercial  and  political  relations.  The 
United  States  had  already  defined  its  policy  as  regards  the 
transfer  of  Spanish  colonies  from  one  sovereignty  to  an- 

1  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rei,  vol.  iv,  p.  818. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  819. 
'Ibid^  vol.  iv,  p.  846. 
4  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  846. 
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other.  The  question  of  their  independence  was  another 
thing.  They  were  ultimately  recognized  on  the  grounds 
that  they  had  successfully  established  and  maintained  their 
independence — an  application  of  the  non-intervening  de 
facto  principle  of  recognition. 

But  another  and  vital  question  soon  arose.  What  would 
be  the  attitude  of  the  European  governments  toward  the 
new  American  States,  and  what  policy  would  the  United 
States  adopt  in  regard  to  that  attitude?  It  was  one  thing 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Spanish-American 
states  on  the  de  facfo  principle,  but  to  secure  their  indepen- 
dence against  European  aggression  was  quite  another  thing. 
Their  independence  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  but  an  additional  responsibility  as  well.  The 
country  had  gone  too  far  in  establishing  definitely  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  United  States  would  have  no  political  dealings 
with  Europe,  and  had  developed  the  counter-principle  of 
European  non-intervention  to  too  great  an  extent,  to  de- 
part from  this  policy,  no  matter  where  it  might  lead.  As 
there  could  be  no  abandonment  of  the  policy,  an  effort  was 
made  to  provide  it  with  an  additional  safeguard. 

In  order  to  understand  the  policy  enunciated  by  President 
Monroe,  it  is  necessary  to  review  its  antecedents.  The  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  and  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  made  the  reconsideration  of  the  Amer- 
ican question  inevitable.  The  European  coalition  had  in- 
tervened in  France  first  to  check  the  liberal  movement  which 
might  spread  to  the  other  nations,  and  then  to  crush  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  done, 
it  was  natural  that  the  powers  should  seek  to  put  down  re- 
volutions, to  preserve  the  rights  of  succession,  and  to  de- 
fend the  principle  of  legitimacy  even  in  America,  whose  ex- 
ample and  influence  could  not  be  disregarded. 

The  treaty  known  as  the  Holy  Alliance  was  concluded 
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at  Paris,  September  26,  181 5,  by  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  They  declared  the  ob- 
ject of  the  alliance  to  be  to  publish  to  the  world  their  fixed 
resolution  to  take  for  their  sole  guide,  in  the  administration 
of  thefir  own  governments  and  in  their  relations  with  every 
other  government,  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion, 
justice,  charity  2nd  peace.  By  article  I,  they  agreed  to 
'*  remain  united  by  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  frater- 
nity," agreeing  to  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance  on  all 
occasions  and  in  all  places.  Article  II  provided  that  the 
sole  principle  of  conduct  was  the  rendering  of  mutual  ser- 
vice. The  three  nations  were  recognized  as  three  branches 
of  one  family,  of  which  Christ  was  the  sovereign.  The 
subjects  of  these  monarchs  were  exhorted  to  strengthen  thenv 
selves  in  the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. By  article  III,  all  powers  avowing  these  principles 
and  recognizing  the  necessity  of  their  application  were  in- 
vited to  join  the  alliance. 

Together  with  other  treaties  signed  at  Paris,  November 
20,  181 5,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  entered  into  by  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  providing  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  monarchy  in  France  and  the  control  of 
Europe.  The  contracting  parties  considered  that  the  repose 
of  Europe  was  u  essentially  interwoven  with  the  order  of 
things  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal  authority 
and  of  the  Constitutional  Character,"  and  were  determined 
<to  use  all  their  means  to  prevent  a  further  disturbance.1 
The  treaty  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  an  allied  army 
in  France,  and  renewed  the  engagements  made  the  year  be- 
fore, one  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  the  eleventh  of  April, 
1 814,  by  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  family  were 
forever  excluded  from  the  rule  of  France.  The  concert 
thus  formed  managed  with  a  rigid  vigor  the  affairs  of 

*3  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  p.  273. 
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Europe.     The  purpose  of  the  alliance  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
second  article: 

And  as  the  same  Revolutionary  principles  which  upheld  the 
last  criminal  usurpation,  might  again,  under  other  forms,  con- 
vulse France,  and  thereby  endanger  the  repose  of  other  States ; 
under  these  circumstances,  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
solemnly  admitting  it  to  be  their  duty  to  redouble  their  watch- 
fulness for  the  tranquility  and  interests  of  their  people,  engage, 
in  case  so  unfortunate  an  event  should  again  occur,  to  concert 
amongst  themselves,  and  with  His  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  measures  which  they  may  judge  necessary  to  be  pursued  for 
the  safety  of  their  respective  states,  and  for  the  general  tran- 
quility of  Europe.1 

By  article  VI  of  the  above  treaty,  the  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  renew  their  meeting  at  stated  periods  for  the  more 
effective  execution  of  their  plans  and  for  the  consideration 
of  any  new  situations  which  nuight  arise.2  The  bitterness 
and  resentment  of  the  French  against  the  continued  occupa- 
tion of  France  by  the  allied  army,  and  the  growth  of  the 
monarchy  in  favor,  which  might  be  increased  by  evacuation, 
occasioned  the  conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A  declara- 
tion was  made  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia  and  Russia  on  November  15,  1818,  re- 
lative to  the  arrangements  concluded  between  France  and 
the  allies.  They  regarded  their  efforts  as  the  work  of  peace 
and  the  completion  of  a  political  system  which  would  assure 
its  continuance.  This  union  between  the  monarchs,  repre- 
senting their  peoples'  interests,  offered  to  Europe  its  only 
safe  and  sacred  pledge  of  future  tranquility.*  It  had  as  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  guarantee  of  those 

1 3  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  p.  277. 
*3  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  p.  279. 
9  6  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  p.  19. 
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transactions  on  which  the  peace  was  founded  and  consoli- 
dated. The  fundamental  basis  of  the  Union  was  declared 
to  be  the  resolution  never  to  turn  aside,  either  in  their  deal- 
ings among  themselves  or  in  their  relations  with  other  states, 
from  the  observance  of  the  strict  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Further  meetings  were  to  be  held  to  consider 
common  interests  and  particularly  the  questions  in  which 
the  intervention  of  the  governments  was  formally  asked. 
The  repose  of  the  world  was  declared  to  be  motive  of  the 
Union  at  all  times.1 

Metternich  summoned  the  Conference  of  Troppau  to  de- 
termine the  principles  on  which  the  Powers  could  intervene 
in  Naples.  He  held  that  Christian  interests  in  Naples  were 
European  interests:  that  revolutions  were  legitimate  when 
initiated  from  above  and  no  intervention  should  be  allowed ; 
that  they  were  illegitimate  when  enforced  from  below,  and 
no  such  change  should  be  recognized.  Castlereagh  denied 
that  these  were  proper  grounds  for  a  Conference,  as  the 
powers  were  not  bound  so  as  to  act  by  the  treaties.  The 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  not  given 
power  to  act.*  A  preliminary  protocol  was  entered  into 
privately  between  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  espousing 
the  principle  of  intervention : 

States  which  have  undergone  a  change  of  government  due 
to  revolution,  the  results  of  which  threaten  other  states,  ipso 
facto  cease  to  be  members  of  the  European  Alliance,  and  remain 
excluded  from  it  until  their  situation  gives  guarantees  for  legal 
order  and  stability.  If  owing  to  such  alterations,  immediate 
danger  threatens  other  states,  the  Powers  bind  themselves,  by 
peaceful  means  or  if  need  be  by  arms,  to  bring  back  the  guilty 
state  into  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Alliance.* 

'6  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  p.  19. 

2  Phillips,  W.  A.,  Confederation  of  Europe,  p.  221. 
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Great  Britain  refused  to  agree  to  the  protocol.  Castle- 
reagh  declared  that  Great  Britain,  was  neutral  as  regards 
Naples,  and  that  the  proposal  would  restore  the  general 
system  of  guarantee,  both  territorial  and  political,  which 
was  abandoned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.1  He  also  distinguished 
between  the  French  revolution  and  other  revolutions.  The 
signatures  to  the  protocol  were  withdrawn  and  the  Con- 
ference adjourned  to  meet  at  Laibach  in  order  to  allow  the 
King  of  Naples  to  attend.  Here  the  same  debate  continued. 
Great  Britain  and  France  opposing  the  stand  taken  by  the 
three  autocratic  powers,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  distinct  difference  between  the  ideas 
of  the  Western  liberal  powers  and  the  original  members  of 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

The  Congress  of  Verona  was  called  to  consider  the  re- 
volutionary movement  in  Spain.  France  immediately  asked 
the  allies  whether  they  would  withdraw  their  ministers 
from  Madrid  should  France  do  so.  In  case  of  war,  how 
would  the  allies  express  their  moral  and  material  support? 
Emperor  Alexander  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  question 
was  a  European  one,  not  French.2  Wellington  urged  the 
allies  not  to  become  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and  declared  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  be  party  to  interference  in  that 
country.3  By  a  treaty  of  November  22,  1822,  it  was  de- 
clared that  representative  government  was  incompatible  with 
monarchical  principles,  and  they  engaged  "  to  use  all  their 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ments, in  whatever  country  it  may  exist  in  Europe,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  introduced  in  those  countries  where  it  is 
not  yet  known."  4     The  liberty  of  the  press  was  to  be  sup- 

1  Phillips,  W.  A.,  Confederation  of  Europe,  pp.  223-227. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  269-270. 

'Ibid.,  p.  274. 

*Hart,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  p.  46. 
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pressed,  and  the  clergy  were  to  be  sustained  in  whatever 
measures  they  should  adopt  to  preserve  the  authority  of 
Princes.  This  adoption  of  the  principle  of  intervention  by 
the  allied  powers  marked  the  formal  withdrawal  of  Welling- 
ton from  the  Conference. 

The  various  Congresses  were  held  fpr  practical  purposes, 
not  theoretical.  The  principle  of  intervention  was  a  serious 
reality  to  the  smaller  states  of  Europe.  The  Congresses  of 
Troppau  and  Laibach  concerned  the  revolution  in  Naples. 
The  Congress  of  Verona  concerned  the  uprising  in  Spain. 
Austria  intervened  in  Naples  and  in  Piedmont  France  in- 
tervened in  Spain.  Portugal  was  dangerously  threatened, 
but  protected  by  England.  The  purpose  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  a  real  one,  which,  if  extended  to  America, 
would  cause  infinite  trouble  for  the  United  States. 

The  principle  of  intervention  pursued  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  could  result  only  in  intervention  in  the  Americas, 
if  unopposed.  Such  intervention  was  regarded  by  the  con- 
tinental powers  as  their  clear  right  The  Spanish  colonies 
were  discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  due 
largely  to  the  insistence  of  France.  Richelieu  favored  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  house  of  Bambara  in  the  revolted 
provinces.  The  mediation  asked  by  Spam  was  to  be  with- 
out force,  the  revolted  colonies  being  treated  as  the  loyal 
ones.  Spain  refused  the  mediation,  as  she  was  excluded 
from  the  Conference.  France  and  Russia  proposed  that 
the  United  States  be  invited  to  a  Conference  at  Madrid  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Spanish  colonies.1  Richelieu 
regarded  the  United  States  as  no  source  of  danger;  but  an 
entirely  new  and  complete  republican  world  would  endanger 
the  old  world.  It  was  his  purpose  to  get  the  United  States 
to  meet  "in  order  to  attach  the  United  States  to  the  general 
system  of  Europe  and  to  prevent  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 

1  Phillips,  W.  A.,  Confederation  of  Europe,  p.  256. 
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hatred  establishing  itself  between  the  Old  and  the  New- 
World."  1  May  13,  1818,  President  Monroe  submitted  the 
following  question  to  his  Cabinet :  "  Whether  the  Ministers 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe  shall  be  instructed  that  the 
United  States  will  not  join  in  any  project  of  interposition! 
between  Spain  and  the  South  Americans  which  should  not 
be  to  promote  the  complete  independence  of  these  provinces ; 
and  whether  measures  shall  be  taken  to  ascertain  if  this  be 
the  policy  of  the  British  government,  and,  if  so,  to  establish 
a  concert  with  them  for  the  support  of  this  policy  "  2  The 
ministers  of  the  United  States  to  France,  England  and 
Prussia  were  instructed  to  make  known  to  those  govern- 
ments that  the  United  States  would  have  no  part  in  any 
mediation  or  interference  which  did  not  have  as  its  basis 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies.3  Russia 
unofficially  invited  the  United  States  to  become  a  party  to 
the  Holy  Alliance,  holding  that  it  was  essentially  a  pledge 
of  principles.  Mr.  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
structed Mr.  Middleton,  minister  to  Russia,  to  refuse  ex- 
plicitly for  the  United  States.  He  stated  to  Mr.  Middleton 
the  following  as  regards  the  origin,  growth  and  difficulties 
of  the  American  policy: 

The  political  system  of  the  United  States  is  also  essentially 
extra-European.  The  stand  in  firm  and  cautious  independence 
of  all  entanglements  in  the  European  system,  has  been  a  car- 
dinal point  of  their  policy  under  every  administration  of  their 
government,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  this  day.  If  at  the 
original  adoption  of  their  system  there  could  have  been  any 
doubt  of  its  justice  or  its  wisdom,  there  can  be  none  at  this  time. 
Every  year's  experience  rivets  it  more  deeply  in  the  principles 
and  opinions  of  the  nation.     Yet  in  proportion  as  the  import- 

1  Phillips,  W.  A.,  Confederation  of  Europe,  pp.  256-257. 

'  Hart,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  p.  48. 

*  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  pp.  375-376. 
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ance  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  general 
society  of  civilized  nations  increases  in  the  eyes  of  the  others, 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining  this  system  and  the  temptations 
to  depart  from  it  increase  and  multiply  with  it.1 

The  growing  hostility  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  her  aversion  to  the  principle  of  intervention 
against  all  revolutionary  movements  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  A  share  in  South  American  commerce  was  de- 
sired by  Great  Britain,  but  this  could  not  be  gained  under 
Spanish  control.  In  an  interview  with  Richard  Rush, 
American!  minister  to  England,  Canning  indicated  the 
general  outlines  of  British  policy.  Increasing  difficulties 
surrounded  the  Spanish  cause,  he  thought.  The  course  of 
time  and  events  had  settled  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  Spain,  although  their  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
depended  on  circumstances.  The  British  King  had  no  in- 
tention of  appropriating  any  Spanish  territory  in  America 
to  himself.2  Any  such  attempt  by  France  would  not  be 
acquiesced  in  by  England.  He  proposed  that  England  and 
America  make  known  to  the  world  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. Rush  could  not  give  a  definite  reply.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  no  reconciliation  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies,  but  in  case  there  should  be.  England  would 
do  nothing  to  prevent  it.3  No  formal  recognition  had  taken 
place,  but  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  likely  to  be  sent  to 
America  to  report  on  the  status  of  the  de  facto  governments. 
On  August  20,  1823,  Canning  proposed  to  Rush  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  an  open  avowal  of  their  attitude.  He 
submitted  the  following  propositions: 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  378. 

1  Hamilton,  Writings  of  James  Monroe,  vol  vi,  p.  362. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  363. 
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1.  We  conceive  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  to  be 
hopeless. 

2.  We  conceive  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  them,  as 
independent  states,  to  be  one  of  time  and  circumstances. 

3.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between  them  and 
the  mother  country  by  amicable  negotiation. 

4.  We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  them 
ourselves. 

5.  We  could  not  see  any  portion  of  them  transferred  to  any 
other  power  with  indifference.1 

Canning  argued  that  if  both  countries  were  of  this  opin- 
ion, there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  confide  in 
each  other  and  publish  it  in  the  face  of  the  world.  It 
would  put  at  rest  the  ambitions  of  European  states,  while 
ending  the  jealousies  of  Spain  and  the  agitation  in  the 
colonies.  He  believed  that  an  opportunity  was  never  before 
afforded  "  when  so  small  an  effort  of  two  friendly  govern- 
ments might  produce  so  unequivocal  a  good,  and  prevent 
such  extensive  calamities."  2  Rush  replied  on  August  23, 
agreeing  to  Mr.  Canning's  propositions,  but  disclaiming 
any  authority  to  act.3  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Rush  feared  that  Canning  knew  of  designs  against  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  states.*  This  fear  was 
confirmed  by  Canning's  notification  to  Rush  (August  23, 
1823)  that  a  Congress  on  Spanish- American  affairs  was 
planned  after  the  affairs  in  Spain  were  settled.5 

President  Monroe  favored  meeting  the  British  proposal. 
He  submitted  Canning's  proposals  to  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  asking  three  questions: 

1  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  365. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  366. 
aIbid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  366-367. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  368-369. 
bIbid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  369. 
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1.  Shall  we  entangle  ourselves,  at  all,  in  European  politics 
and  wars,  on  the  side  of  any  power,  against  others,  presuming 
that  a  concert  by  agreement,  of  the  kind  proposed,  may  lead 
to  that  result  ? 

2.  If  a  case  can  exist,  in  which  a  sound  maxim  may,  and 
ought  to  be  departed  from,  is  not  the  present  instance  precisely 
that  case  ? 

3.  Has  not  the  epoch  arrived  when  Great  Britain  must  take 
her  stand,  either  on  the  side  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  or  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  consequence,  either  in  favor  of  despot- 
ism or  of  liberty  and  may  it  not  be  presumed,  that  aware  of 
that  necessity,  her  government,  has  seized  on  the  present  oc- 
currence, as  that,  which  it  deems,  the  most  suitable,  to  announce 
and  mark  the  commencement  of  that  career?  ' 

Jefferson  regarded  it  as  the  most  serious  question  since 
that  of  independence.  He  advised  that  the  United  States 
join  Great  Britain  in  the  declaration,  maintaining  that  the 
United  States  should  oppose,  with  all  its  means,  the  forcible 
interposition  of  any  other  power,  and  especially  the  transfer 
of  territory  by  any  form  of  acquisition.2  Far  from  em- 
broiling us  in  British  affairs,  it  was  getting  England  to  pro- 
pose the  very  policy  for  which  we  stood.  Madison  thought 
it  a  matter  of  particular  good  fortune  that  the  British  and 
American  policies  coincided,  even  if  based  upon  different 
considerations.  He  advised  a  joint  declaration  of  policy, 
feeling  secure  that  with  England's  aid  America  could  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Europe.* 

Relations  with  Russia  also  furnished  an  occasion  for  de- 
fining the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  European 
interference  in  the  Americas.  The  controversy  with  Rus- 
sia was  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  Russia  had  issued  a 

1  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  voL  vi,  p.  324. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  392-393. 
xIbid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  394-395- 
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ukase  in  1821,  claiming  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  as  far 
south  as  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  forbid- 
ding persons  engaged  in  navigation  or  in  fishing  to  approach 
within  100  miles  of  the  sphere.  Adams  told  Baron  Tuyll 
that  Russia  would  be  opposed  in  any  territorial  estab- 
lishment in  the  New  World,  and  that  the  American  con- 
tinents were  no  longer  subject  for  any  new  European 
colonial  establishments.  He  also  advised  Mr.  Middleton, 
American  minister  to  Russia,  that  Russian  settlements  in 
the  New  World  could  only  injure  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  that  settlements  other  than  those  already  occupied  by 
Russia  must  be  left  to  American  hands.  In  the  second 
place,  there  was  a  discussion  over  the  recognition  of  the 
South  American  de  facto  governments.  Baron  Tuyll 
announced  that  his  government  could  not  receive  any  agent 
of  any  of  the  de  facto  governments  formed  in  the  New 
World  in  contravention  of  the  political  principles  for  which 
Russia  stood.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  remain  neutral  in  regard  to  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican States,  as  it  had  declared  itself  to  be,  when  recogniz- 
ing them.  This  doubtless  meant  that  the  United  States 
would  be  expected  to  do  nothing  in  case  of  intervention. 
Adams  expressed  to  Barron  Tuyll  "the  hope  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  Russia  would  on  her 
part  also  continue  to  observe  the  same  neutrality." 

Just  as  the  declaration  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
and  neutrality  was  the  outcome  of  a  cabinet  meeting  in 
1793,  so  thirty  years  later  the  formal  extension  of  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  was  the  result  of  a  series  of 
cabinet  meetings.  The  Canning  proposals  were  before  the 
cabinet.  Rush  had  reported  in  favor  of  joining  Canning 
in  a  joint  declaration,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  August  23,  1823.1     The  questions  raised  by 

1  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  391. 
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Baron  Tuyll  were  also  awaiting  the  action  of  the  cabinet. 
The  cabinet  met  November  7,  1823.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  "  memoirs "  interpreted  the 
object  of  Canning  to  be  M  to  obtain  some  public  pledge 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  ostensibly 
against  the  forcible  interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance  be- 
tween Spain  and  South  America;  but  really  or  especially 
against  the  acquisition  to  the  United  States  themselves  of 
any  part  of  the  Spanish  American  possessions.' ' '  Monroe  had 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  joint  declaration  in  a  let- 
ter to  Jefferson.  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  joint  declaration.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  advocated  giving  discretionary  power 
to  Rush  to  join  Canning  in  a  declaration  against  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  even  if  the  United  States 
should  be  required  to  agree  not  to  take  Cuba  or  Texas. 
His  reason  was  that  Great  Britain  had  greater  power  to 
seize  these  territories,  and  the  United  States  would  gain 
from  her  a  similar  agreement.2  Adams  argued  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
were  not  identical,  and  a  joint  declaration  would  give  Great 
Britain  a  substantial  pledge  against  ourselves;  while  a  re- 
fusal would  leave  the  United  States  free  to  act  as  emergen- 
cies arose.3  Monroe  was  opposed  to  any  couise  of  action 
which  would  appear  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Adams  saw  clearly  that  a  joint  declaration  would 
be  likely  to  commit  the  United  States  in  an  embarrassing 
way,  since  it  would  concern  not  only  the  part  Great  Britain 
should  play  in  American  affairs,  but  also  the  part  the  United 
States  should  play,  especially  in  case  any  of  the  revolted 
provinces  should  desire  membership  in  the  American  federal 

1  Adams.  C.  P.,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  vol.  vi,  p.  177. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  177. 
1  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  178. 
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system.  Most  important  of  all  was  the  question  whether 
the  United  States  should  bind  itself  in  regard  to  its  future 
policies  of  the  New  World  or  retain  a  free  hand.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  cabinet,  November  fourteenth,  Monroe 
and  Calhoun  were  despondent  regarding  affairs  in  South 
America.  Adams  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Holy  Allies 
could  not  permanently  restore  the  Spanish-American  states 
to  Spanish  rule.  Calhoun,  Adams  said,  "  is  for  plunging 
us  into  a  war  to  prevent  that  which,  if  his  opinion  is  cor- 
rect, we  are  utterly  unable  to  prevent."  *  Adams  suggested 
that  Canning's  proposals  be  subjected  to  a  test  of  right  and 
wrong.  As  the  South  American  countries  were  indepen- 
dent nations,  they  themselves  and  no  other  nation  had  a 
right  to  make  any  disposition  of  their  condition.  The 
United  States  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  them  either  singly 
or  jointly,  nor  did  any  other  nation  have  such  a  right  with- 
out their  consent.2  The  Secretary  of  State  gained  his  point 
and  was  directed  to  draft  a  dispatch  accordingly,  which 
he  did  on  November  17th.  While  the  President  from  later 
advices  thought  that  Canning  had  changed  his  purpose, 
Adams  still  considered  the  alarm  as  affected,  with  a  design 
to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  pledge  not  only  to  oppose 
the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  France  but  to  refrain  from  ac- 
quiring the  island.3  On  November  20th,  the  President  was 
inclined  toward  Calhoun's  idea  of  giving  discretionary 
powers  to  Rush.  Adams  was  utterly  opposed  to  this,  think- 
ing that  Rush  should  be  distinctly  authorized  to  act  in 
specific  contingencies,  and  in  all  others  to  report  to  his 
government.*     Adams  presented   a  memorandum  to  this 

1  Adams,  C.  F.,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  vol.  vi,  p.  186. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  186. 
•  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  188. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  192. 
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effect.  Several  substitutes  were  drawn  up  before  the  matter 
was  finally  settled,  but  the  paper  finally  adopted  was  in 
the  main  a  statement  of  Adams'  views.1 

The  message  of  President  Monroe  to  Congress  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet.  The  European  political 
system  and  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  to  the  world,  es- 
pecially Europe,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  to 
European  interests  m  America,  were  questions  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  men  engaged  in  the  serious  task  of  extending  the 
traditional  policy  of  non-intervention.  The  President  sub- 
mitted parts  of  his  message  on  November  21st.  It  con- 
demned the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  and  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Greeks,  together  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  minister  be  sent  to  them.2  Adams  dissented 
strongly  from  this  view.  He  argued  that  we  were  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  this  message  would  be  a  summons  to 
arms  against  all  Europe  for  objects  of  policy  exclusively 
European — Greece  and  Spain.  Europe  had  been  in  convul- 
sions for  thirty  years.  "  Empires,  kingdoms,  principalities, 
had  been  overthrown,  revolutionized,  and  counter-revolu- 
tionized, and  we  had  looked  on  safe  in  our  distance  beyond 
an  intervening  ocean,  and  avowing  a  total  forbearance  toi 
interfere  in  any  of  the  combinations  of  European  politics." 
With  the  serious  situation  thus  facing  the  United  States, 
Adams  favored  postponing  any  issue  with  Europe  as  long 
as  possible,  and  by  all  possible  means  to  maintain  the  tran- 
quility of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.*  Calhoun  doubted 
the  existence  of  the  state  of  tranquility  suggested  by  Adams, 
and  thought  the  time  had  come  for  an  alarm  to  be  sounded 
to  the  nation.4     On  November  22,   Adams  again  urged 

1  Adams,  op.  cit.,  voL  vi,  pp.  193-194. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  194. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  194. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  195. 
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President  Monroe  to  abstain  from  anything  in  his  message 
which  the  Holy  Allies  could  construe  as  meaning  aggres- 
sion.1 Should  the  Holy  Alliance  be  determined  to  make  an 
issue  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  our  policy  to  meet, 
and  not  to  make  it,  and  we  should  have  all  we  could  do  to 
prevent  intervention,  without  bidding  them  actual  defiance 
in  matters  strictly  European.2 

On  November  25,  Adams  proposed  that  a  paper  be  de- 
livered to  Baron  Tuyll,  designed  to  be  a  "  firm,  spirited, 
and  yet  conciliatory  answer  "  to  the  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  Russian  government,  as  well  as  an  answer 
to  the  proposals  of  Canning  to  Rush.3  It  was  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  the  American  government  and 
of  the  political  system  to  be  maintained  in  the  future.  It 
was  to  be  republican  in  that  it  would  maintain  its  own  in- 
dependence and  would  respect  that  of  others.  It  was  to 
be  pacific  in  that  it  would  studiously  avoid  all  involvement 
in  the  combinations  of  European  politics,  and  cultivate 
friendship  with  the  most  absolute  of  governments.  The 
United  States  wished  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  but  having  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  states,  the  United  States  could  not 
view  with  indifference  any  attempt  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  by  direct  intervention  either  (1)  to  restore  the 
Spanish  rule  on  the  American  continents,  (2)  to  introduce 
monarchical  principles  into  these  countries,  or  (3)  to  transfer 
any  portion  of  the  present  American  provinces  of  Spain  to 
any  other  European  power.*  Calhoun  objected  on  the 
ground  that  the  paper  was  too  great  a  display  of  republican- 
ism and  would  bring  the  United  States  into  direct  issue  with 

1  Adams,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  196. 
1  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  197. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  109. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  200. 
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the  Holy  Alliance.  Southard  and  Wirt  suggested  that 
the  paper  was  aimed  nominally  at  Russia,  but  practically  at 
the  Holy  Alliance.1  Adams,  however,  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  an  explicit,  answer  to  the  Russian  government. 
The  status  of  things  left  the  United  States  without  an 
avowed  policy,  which  he  thought  should  be  distinctly  taken 
and  resolutely  maintained.  He  felt  that  the  Holy  Alliance 
would  not  invade  South  America,  and  he  was  equally  sure 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  did  not  intend  to  include  the 
United  States  in  his  invectives  against  revolutions.2  Such 
a  note  would  bring  a  formal  disavowal  of  any  unfriendly 
attitude  toward  the  United  States,  or  it  would  reveal  his 
exact  intentions.3  Wirt  thought  that  the  United  States  was 
taking  a  serious  responsibility  in  any  event,  and  especially 
if  we  were  assuming  the  attitude  of  menace  without  mean- 
ing to  strike.4  The  question  was,  should  the  Holy  Allies 
act  in  direct  hostility  against  the  revolted  provinces .  in 
South  America,  would  the  American  government  resist 
them  by  war?  Adams  admitted  that  this  question  gave 
him  grave  concern.  This  course  would  commit  the  United 
States  so  far  as  the  President  constitutionally  could  act  on 
this  point,  and  Adams  desired  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress pass  resolutions  to  the  same  effect.  But  the  course 
would  not  commit  the  United  States  to  absolute  war,  be- 
cause of  the  cooperation  of  England  with  the  United  States 
and  because  the  restoration  of  Spanish  rule  in  South  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  allied  govern- 
ments.5 

1  Adams,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  200-201. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  201. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  202. 
*lbid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  202. 
iIbid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  203. 
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On  November  26,  Adams  reviewed  with  the  Cabinet  the 
results  of  the  former  meetings.  The  President's  message 
had  been  presented,  expressing  general  alarm  at  the  situa- 
tion, censuring  European  powers  for  the  invasion  of  Spain, 
and  recognizing  Greece  as  an  independent  state.  Adams 
suggested  a  substitute.  In  case  of  any  issue  with  the  Holy 
Alliance,  it  should  be  on  grounds  exclusively  American; 
that  we  should  disclaim  all  interference  in  European  affairs 
and  make  the  American  cause  alone  supreme ;  that  an  an- 
swer should  be  made  to  the  British  and  Russian  communica- 
tions in  the  same  paper,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  designs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  upon  South  America.1  The  only  remaining  ques- 
tion was  whether  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  a  policy 
of  opposition  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  Wirt  doubted  that  the 
country  would  support  the  government  in  a  war  for  the 
independence  of  South  America.2  Calhoun  favored  action, 
but  feared  that  the  contrast  between  republican  and  monar- 
chal principles  might  be  too  offensive.  An  important  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  President  Monroe.  What  if  England 
should  resist  the  Allies,  should  they  attack  South  America, 
without  the  aid  of  the  United  States?  Adams  thought 
England  would  be  victorious,  and  the  probability  of  Eng- 
lish occupation  should  hasten  American  action.  The  pro- 
posals of  Canning,  however,  did  not  contemplate  war,  and 
hence  there  was  little  danger  of  it.*  On  November  27, 
President  Monroe  advised  the  omission  of  all  paragraphs 
objected  to  in  the  paper.  Adams  acquiesced,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  paragraph  containing  the  declaration  of 
principles  of  the  government.  This  paragraph  referred  to 
Liberty,  Independence  and  Peace  as  the  fundamental  prin- 

1  Adams,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  205. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  205. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  209. 
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ciples  of  our  government.  The  object  of  their  exposition 
was  "  to  compress  into  one  sentence  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  mind  and  heart  at  once  could  repose  for  our  justi- 
fication of  the  stand  we  are  taking  against  the  Holy 
Alliance"  *  He  argued  strenuously  with  the  President  to 
retain  the  paragraph,  but  Monroe  thought  it  better  omitted 
because  of  the  circumstances.2  He  reserved  final  decision, 
however 

On  December  2,  1823,  President  Monroe  delivered  his 
seventh  annual  message  to  Congress.  This  message  con- 
tained a  definite  statement  of  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion in  its  extended  form,  as  worked  out  in  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ings immediately  preceding  the  delivery  of  the  message. 
He  first  spoke  of  the  arrangement  to  settle,  by  amicable 
negotiation,  the  disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  North  America.  He 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  "  that  the 
American  continents,  by  a  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  powers."  *  In  other  words,  any  further  coloniza- 
tion by  European  nations  in  the  Americas  was  not  to  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States.  A  paragraph  was  de- 
voted to  conditions  in  Greece,  but  recognition  was  not  ac- 
corded.4 After  reviewing  the  intervention  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  message  expressed  the  interest  of  the  United! 
States  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  distinctly  stated  that 
American  policy  was  averse  to  engaging  in  any  of  the  wars 
of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves. 

1  Adams,  op.  cit.,  voL  vi,  p.  211. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  212. 
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Only  the  invasion  or  the  menacing  of  our  rights  could  se- 
cure our  participation  in  a  European  struggle.  But  with 
regard  to  any  movements  in  the  Western  hemisphere  the 
policy  was  reversed.  The  political  systems  of  the  two 
Continents  were  different,  based  upon  a  difference  in  govern- 
ment, and  what  rights  had  been  thus  far  gained  would  be 
scrupulously  defended.  The  time  had  come  to  declare  that 
any  extension  of  the  European  political  system  to  any  part 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  would  be  resisted  by  the  United 
States.  The  status  quo  would  be  observed  as  regards  ex- 
isting European  dependencies,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
intervention.  But  where  governments  had  declared  and 
maintained  their  independence,  and  it  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  any  intervention  to  oppress  or  in  any 
way  control  them!  would  meet  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States.1  A  policy  of  neutrality  had  been  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed, both  in  relation  to  these  governments  and  Spain. 
Only  the  security  of  the  United  States  could  cause  a  change 
in  this  policy.  The  forcible  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Spam  raised  the  question  as  to  what  extent  such 
intervention  could  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle.  This 
raised  the  question  of  legitimacy.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  not  to  intervene  in  any  of  the  internal  concerns, 
of  the  powers,  and  in  all  cases  to  recognize  the  de  facto 
government  as  the  legitimate  government  and  the  one  with 
which  the  United  States  would  deal.  This  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition  of  governments  and  also  stated  the  pro- 
position that  the  United  States  would  not  intervene  in 
other  states  for  rights  of  succession  or  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  legitimacy  of  governments.  But  in  the 
American  continents,  where  circumstances  were  absolutely 
different,  any  extension  of  their  political  system  would  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and  the  new  states 

1  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  218. 
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would  not  adopt  it  voluntarily.  Since  Spain  could  not  sub- 
due them,  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  policy  of 
leaving  them  to  themselves,  which  policy  was  commended 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.1  The  conditions  of  peace  with 
Europe  were,  then :  (a)  non-intervention  in  European  affairs 
as  regards  the  United  States,  and  (b)  non-intervention  in 
American  affairs,  as  regards  the  powers  of  Europe. 

European  responsibility  was  characterized  by  President 
Monroe  to  be  of  two  kinds,  non-intervention  in  the  affairs, 
of  the  independent  states  of  America,  and  non-colonization 
in  any  American  territory.  The  latter  was  stated  in  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  President  Monroe's  message  of  De- 
cember 2,  1823,  and  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-colonization.  This  declaration  was  occasioned 
largely  by  Russian  claims  to  the  Northwest,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  have  already  been  related.  At  a  Cabinet 
meeting  on  June  28,  1823,  Adams  had  stated  that  the  Rus- 
sian claim  could  not  be  admitted  as  no  settlement  had  been 
made  upon  the  territory  in  dispute,  except  in  California, 
and  hence  no  territorial  right  could  accrue.2  The  Emperor's 
ukase  of  1821  claimed  territorial  rights  to  the  fifty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  prohibited  foreign  navigation 
and  fishing  within  one  hundred  Italian  miles  of  the  Coast. 
On  July  17.  Adams  told  Baron  Tuyll  that  the  United  States 
"  should  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  es- 
tablishment on  this  continent,  and  that  we  should  assume 
distinctly  the  principle  that  the  American  continents  are 
no  longer  subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial  establish- 
ments."3 Adams  addressed  a  communication  to  Rush, 
July  22,  1823,  relating  to  the  right  of  colonization.     He 

1  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  219. 

*  Adams,  C.  F.,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  vol.  vi,  p.  157. 
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denied  the  claim  (that  the  occupation  of  an  island  gave  a 
right  to  the  adjoining  mainland.1  He  could  not  conceive  of 
any  European  nation  planting  a  colony  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  The  ultimate  settlement  of  the  country, 
including  an  absolute  territorial  right,  was  both  natural 
and  expected,  and  had  been  a  subject  of  Congressional 
deliberations.2  He  considered,  then  the  following  principles 
as  the  settled  principles  of  colonization :  the  American  con- 
tinents were  no  longer  subjects  of  colonization;  American 
independent  nations  possessed  rights  incident  to  that  con- 
dition; the  Pacific  Ocean  was  open  to  the  navigation  of  all 
nations  alike;  the  rights  of  interior  navigation  of  their 
rivers  would  belong  to  each  of  the  American  nations  within 
its  own  territories;  the  United  States  would  not  admit  the 
colonial  principle  of  exclusion  as  applying  to  any  part  of 
the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  or  regard  any  part  of  it 
as  belonging  to  any  European  nation.3 

An  incident  of  much  significance  was  the  Panama  Con- 
gress. The  governments  of  Colombia,  Mexico  and  Central 
America  had  invited  the  United  States  to  participate.  The 
motive  of  American  participation  was  "  neither  to  contract 
alliances  nor  to  engage  in  any  undertaking  or  project  im- 
parting hostility  to  any  other  nation."4  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  declared  in  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
December  26,  1825,  that"""  an  agreement  between  all  the 
parties  represented  at  the  meeting  that  each  will  guard  by 
its  own  means  against  the  establishment  of  any  future 
European  colony  within  its  border  may  be  found  advis- 
able."5    In  his  message  of  March  15,  1826,  he  stated  that 

lAm.  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  v,  p.  446. 
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most  of  the  new  republics  had  assented  to  the  principle  of 
non-colonization,  and  that  they  were  considering  means  of 
asserting  that  principle  as  well  as  of  repelling  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  American  states.1  The  American  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  attend  the 
sessions,  and  the  adjourned  session  did  not  meet  as  planned. 
Doubts  as  to  the  aims  of  Bolivar  threw  a  shadow  over  the 
Congress.  On  April  18,  1826,  an  important  resolution 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  lean  majority.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented 
at  the  Panama  Congress  only  in  a  diplomatic  character.  No 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  nor  any  negotiations  for 
such  an  engagement,  should  be  undertaken  with  all  or 
with  any  of  the  South  American  republics.  No  joint  de- 
claration should  be  made  regarding  interference  of  European 
powers  with  their  independence  or  form  of  government, 
nor  any  compact  formed  for  preventing  colonization  upon 
the  continent  of  America.  The  United  States  should  be 
left  free  to  act  when  the  crises  might  arise,  as  her  friend- 
ship and  interests  might  at  the  time  demand.2  The  Panama 
Congress  failed  in  its  immediate  purpose,  but  it  clarified  the 
issue  raised  by  Monroe  and  Adams.  The  republics  to  the 
South  recognized  the  principle  of  non-intervention  and  its 
corollary,  the  principle  of  non-colonization.  The  United 
States,  however,  always  true  to  its  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion, held  itself  free  from  any  alliance  with  the  American 
states,  in  order  to  maintain  a  consistent  policy,  and  in  order 
to  be  better  able  to  deal  with  any  crisis  unhampered  by 
prior  engagements. 

In  discussing  the  factors  leading  to  and  resulting  in  the 
extension  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  one  is  impressed1 
by  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  the  policy  was  made  as  the 

1  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  334. 

'Cong.  Debates,  1825-1826,  vol.  ii,  pt.  2,  pp.  2369,  2457. 
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demands  arose.  The  adoption  of  the  policy  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Republic  was  largely  the  result  of  a  given  set 
of  circumstances  requiring  definite  action  upon  a  policy  as 
regards  Europe.  The  early  conception  of  non-intervention 
concerned  relations  exclusively  American-European.  The 
first  form  which  the  extension  of  the  policy  took  was 
resistance  to  the  territorial  and  commercial  aims  of  the 
European  powers.  The  independence  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces in  South  America  raised  quite  another  question. 
Before  any  further  extension  of  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion could  take  place,  the  United  States  must  settle  its  own 
policy  as  regards  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
republics.  They  were  ultimately  recognized  because  they 
had  successfully  established  and  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, the  de  facto  government  being  recognized  as  the 
legitimate  government.  Neutrality  was  impartially  ob- 
served, and  there  was  no  premature  recognition.  The 
United  States  declined  to  inquire  either  into  the  form  of 
government  or  into  the  means  by  which  the  government 
had  been  established.  This  was  later  elaborated  by  Monroe 
by  declaring  de  facto  governments  as  legitimate  as  far  as 
the  United  States  was  concerned,  in  contrast  with  the  Euro- 
pean intervention  in  Spain  to  put  down  revolution  and  to 
determine  the  form  of  government. 

The  United  States,  while  avoiding  intervention,  en- 
deavored to  avoid  occasion  for  it  and  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity to  the  western  world  by  attempting  in  a  conciliatory 
manner  to  induce  Spain  to  make  peace  with  Mexico  and 
with  the  Central  and  South  American  governments.  On 
January  20,  1826,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  addressed  a  lengthy  communication  to 
the  Duke  de  Infantado,  Spanish  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Colonial  struggle,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  the 
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depleted  condition  of  Spain,  and  pleaded  for  peace  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.1  From  the  first,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  maintained  a 
strict  neutrality  as  between  Spain  and  the  colonies.  Tht» 
policy  was  commended  to  Russia.  Both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  had  taken  the  ground  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  any  reconciliation  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  but  both  had  indicated  that  they  would  oppose  any 
interference  by  a  third  power  to  induce  the  colonies  to  sub- 
mit. The  efforts  of  Minister  Everett  to  persuade  Spain 
to  recognize  their  independence  were  based  solely  on  the 
fact  that  their  independence  was  actually  achieved,  that 
Spain  could  not  possibly  subdue  them,  and  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  struggle  must  be  altogether  fruitless.  As  he 
pointed  out,  the  United  States  did  not  depart  from  its 
neutral  position,  even  so  far  as  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  quarrel ;  still  less  did  it  entertain  a  thought 
of  active  intervention  in  favor  of  either  party.2  But  tlv 
advantages  of  peace  and  commerce  were  urged  upon  Spahi 
as  adequate  compensation  for  the  recognition  of  the  new 
states. 

On  different  occasions  the  United  States  has  opposed 
foreign  intervention  in  Mexico.  Henry  Clay,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  in  instructions  to  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Minister  to 
Mexico,  on  March  25,  1825,  declared  that  the  purpose  of 
Poinsett's  mission  was  "  to  lay,  for  the  first  time,  the 
foundations  of  an  intercourse  of  amity,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  neighborhood,"  helpful  to  both  States.8  Poin- 
sett was  furnished  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  concerning 
commerce  and  navigation.*     But  he  was  also  instructed  to 

lAm.  State  papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1006- 1044. 
8  Ibid.,  vol  vi,  pp.  1006,  1008,  1009.  1010. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  578. 
lIbid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  579. 
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bring  to  the  notice  qi  the  Mexican  government  the  non-colon- 
ization principle  stated  by  President  Monroe  in  his  message 
of  December  2,  1823,  as  well  as  the  principle  that  any  at- 
tempt by  the  European  Powers  to  extend  their  political 
system  to  this  hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety,  and  to  "  urge  upon  the  government  of  Mexico 
the  utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  the  same  principles 
on  all  proper  occasions."  In  1825  the  Mexican  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Alaman,  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Poinsett 
and  also  to  that  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  British  charge  d'affaires, 
a  report  from  a  Mexican  agent  in  Jamaica  in  regard  to  the 
movements  of  the  French  fleet  in  tht  West  Indies.  In  this 
report  an  apprehension  was  expressed  that  the  French  in- 
tended to  occupy  Cuba  with  a  view  to  eventual  military  opera- 
tions against  Mexico.  Mr.  Poinsett  assured  Mr.  Alaman 
that  the  United  States  would  not  view  with  indifference  the 
occupation  of  Cuba  by  France,  especially  if  it  was  done  with 
hostile  intentions  towards  Mexico,  but  hinted  that  the  im- 
prudent conduct  of  some  of  the  Mexican  commanders  might 
have  induced  Spain  to  cede  the  island  to  the  French  rather 
than  have  it  wrested  from  her  as  Santa  Anna  had  proposed. 
It  was  agreed,  however,  that  Mr.  Alaman  should  address 
identic  notes  to  Mr.  Poinsett  and  Mr.  Ward.  These  notes, 
as  received,  stated  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed had  declared  not  only  that  their  governments  never 
would  consent  to  the  interposition  of  a  third  power  between 
Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  but  also  that  the  conduct  of 
France  constituted  such  an  interposition,  and  then  asked  that 
the  matter  be  brought  by  them  to  the  notice  of  their  govern- 
ments in  order  that  the  latter  might  demand  of  France  such 
explanations  as  the  case  required.  Mr.  Poinsett  objected  to 
these  statements  on  the  ground  that  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  United  States  towards  the  Spanish-American 
countries  did  not  confer  upon  Mexico  the  privilege  of  de- 
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manding  the  interference  of  the  United  States  as  a  right 
The  notes  were  altered  so  as  to  meet  this  objection,  and  were 
then  answered  both  by  Mr.  Poinsett  and  by  Mr.  Ward  in 
the  sense  of  the  assurance  which  Mr.  Poinsett  had  pre- 
viously given  to  Mr.  Alaman  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States.1  Mr.  Clay  subsequently  complained  that,  when 
questions  of  commerce  were  involved,  Mexico  treated  the 
United  States  as  a  European  rather  than  as  an  American 
nation,  but  that,  when  Mexican  independence  was  menaced 
by  Europe,  the  government  appealed  to  fraternal  sympathies 
which  were  supposed  to  spring  from  the  United  States,  as 
a  member  of  the  American  family.  This  comment  related 
to  the  proposed  insertion  by  Mexico  in  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  an  exception  in  favor  of  nations 
that  were  formerly  Spanish  possessions.  Mr.  Clay  ob- 
served that  the  United  States  had  asked  only  equality  and 
reciprocity,  and  could  consent  to  no  other  basis  of  negotia- 
tion.3 

The  proposed  interventions  by  European  nations  in 
Mexico  during  the  years  1858-00  were  firmly  and  consis- 
tently opposed  by  the  United  States.  A  report  reached  the 
United  States  in  1858  that  Spain  was  preparing  to  send  a 
military  and  naval  force  to  Mexico  in  order  to  obtain 
political  ascendancy  there  by  taking  advantage  of  Mexico's 
unfortunate  internal  condition.  The  American  minister 
at  Madrid,  Mr.  Dodge,  was  instructed  incidentally  to  re- 
mind the  Spanish  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  subject.  With  respect  to  the 
causes  of  war  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Dodge  was 
advised  that  the  United  States  had  no  concern.  It  did  not 
undertake  to  judge  those  causes,  or  claim  to  interpose  in 

lAm.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel,  vol.  v,  pp.  908-910. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  582-583. 
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any  hostilities  that  might  take  place ;  its  "  policy  of  observa- 
tion and  interference  "  was  "  limited  to  the  permanent  sub- 
jugation of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  or  of 
any  other  American  state  to  any  European  power  what- 
ever." x  Mr.  Tassara,  Spanish  minister  to  the  United 
States,  informed  the  government  that  the  naval  force  had 
been  ordered  to  Mexican  waters  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  Spanish  subjects  resident  in 
Mexico  and  to  compel  justice  from  Mexico  for  injuries 
which  had  been  committed.  This  explanation  was  satis- 
factory, but  the  American  policy  was  again  stated  to  the 
Spanish  government.  Later,  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  m  Mexican  waters  were  increased  to  protect  American 
rights  and  interests.  The  Spanish  fleet  had  been  ordered 
to  Vera  Cruz  to  attack  the  city  in  case  the  Juarez  govern- 
ment did  not  comply  with  certain  demands.  The  Amer- 
ican fleet  was  directed  not  to  resist  the  Spanish  fleet  if  war 
measures  were  adopted.  Secretary  of  State  Cass  declared 
to  the  Spanish  minister  that  the  United  States  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  holding  of  Mexico  by  any  foreign  power, 
as  well  as  to  any  forcible  interference  with  a  view  to 
control  of  Mexico's  political  destiny,  and  that  any  measures 
taken  for  such  objects  the  United  States  would  resist  "  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power."  The  American  minister  at 
Madrid  was  directed  to  suggest  to  the  Spanish  government 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  avert  the  impending  struggle, 
if  possible,  by  peaceable  means.2 

Great  Britain  also  made  plans  to  intervene  in  Mexico. 
On  the  strength  of  a  statement  by  the  British  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz  that  the  British  government  had  determined  to 
enforce  the  payment  by  the  Liberal  Government,  then  at 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  pp.  477,  478. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  478,  480-481. 
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Vera  Cruz,  of  certain  British  claims  against  Mexico,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cass  on  May  12,  1859,  instructed  Mr.  Dallas, 
then  American  minister  at  London,  in  case  the  consul's 
announcement  should  prove  to  be  true,  to  say  that  while  the 
Unked  States  did  not  undertake  to  sk  in  judgment  on  the 
difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  or  on  the 
measures  adopted  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  them,  yet 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  for 
political  as  well  as  for  geographical  and  commercial  reasons, 
of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States,  that  the  Liberal 
party  was  thought  by  the  President  to  be  the  best  means  of 
consolidating  power  in  Mexico,  and  that  an  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz  would  probably  result  in  great  injury  to  the  general 
interest.1  The  British  government  therefore  was  asked  to 
reconsider  its  decision  to  use  force. 

In  July  i860,  Lord  Lyons,  then  British  minister  at 
Washington,  invited  the  United  States  to  join  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  Miramon  and 
Juarez  governments  to  end  their  struggles  for  power,  by 
calling  a  national  assembly.  It  was  declared  that  the 
general  policy  of  the  United  States  was  "  opposed  to  any 
interference,  especially  the  joint  interference,  of  other 
powers  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an  independent  nation."  : 
The  Juarez  government  had  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and  joint  intervention,  the  President  thought,  would 
do  no  practical  good.  Even  when  all  designs  to  intervene 
by  force  in  order  to  influence  the  Mexican  government  by 
any  means  except  friendly  were  disavowed,  the  President 
refused  to  consider  a  departure  from  our  established  policy. 
The  French  government  made  a  similar  representation  to 
the  United  States,  disclaiming  the  intent  to  use  force,  but 
reserving  the  right  to  use  such  measures  as  were  expedient 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  479. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  479-480. 
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if  the  rights  of  French  citizens  in  Mexico  were  violated.1 
Mr.  Cass  replied  that  the  permanent  occupation  of  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  Mexico  by  a  foreign  power,  any  forcible 
attempt  to  intervene  in  its  internal  affairs  or  to  control  it 
politically  would  greatly  offend  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Cass  reviewed  the  situation  in  a  note  to  Mr.  McLane, 
minister  to  Mexico,  September  20,  i860.  The  govern- 
ments of  England,  France,  and  Spain  had  disavowed  all 
designs  to  do  anything  against  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.2  The  United  States  would  not  oppose  any  effort 
to  bring  the  contending  parties  together,  if  the  plan  be 
honestly  carried  out,  but  the  non-intervention  policy  of  the 
country  prevented  any  direct  participation  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  McLane  feared  that  the  European  powers 
would  use  this  as  a  means  of  securing  political  control.3 
Mr.  Cass  did  not  share  this  view,  but  made  it  clear  that  any 
such  attempt  would  meet  the  armed  opposition  of  the 
United  States. 

Resistance  to  threatened  European  intervention  in 
Mexico  was  not  the  only  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
United  States  with  the  southern  republic  during  President 
Buchanan's  administration.  The  question  of  American  in- 
tervention was  equally  vexing  to  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, and  led  to  strong  representations  by  the  President  to 
Congress  in  several  annual  messages.  Incessant  civil 
strife  and  a  hopeless  state  of  anarchy  had,  he  declared, 
rendered  the  adequate  protection  of  American  citizens  im- 
possible ;  American  claims  and  remonstrances  against  griev- 
ances had  passed  unnoticed;  and  confiscatory  decrees  had 
been  promulgated.  These  conditions  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  legation  from  Mexico,  and  to  the 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  480. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  481. 
*Ibid.,  voL  vi,  p.  482. 
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suggestion  by  the  President  of  the  establishment  of  a  temp- 
orary protectorate  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Mexican 
States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  The  President  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  protect  Mexican  territory  against  hostile 
interference  by  other  powers.1  A  special  agent,  dispatched 
to  Mexico  with  discretionary  powers,  accorded  recognition 
to  the  Juarez  government,  but  outrages  against  American 
citizens  continued.2  Intervention  was  again  suggested  as 
the  only  effective  remedial  measure,  in  concert  with  the 
"  constitutional "  government  of  Mexico.  Such  a  course 
was  justified  by  the  President  in  the  following  terms: 

It  may  be  said  that  these  measures  will,  at  least,  indirectly, 
be  consistent  with  our  wise  and  settled  policy  not  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  foreign  nations.  But  does  not  the 
present  constitute  an  exception?  An  adjoining  republic  is  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  from  which  she  has  proved 
wholly  unable  to  extricate  herself.  She  is  entirely  destitute 
of  the  power  to  maintain  peace  upon  her  own  borders  or  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  bandits  into  our  territory.  In  her  fate 
and  in  her  fortune,  in  her  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
settled  government,  we  have  a  far  deeper  interest  socially,  com- 
mercially and  politically,  than  any  other  nation.  She  is  now 
a  wreck  upon  the  ocean,  drifting  about  as  she  is  impelled  by 
different  factions.  As  a  good  neighbor,  shall  we  not  extend  to 
her  a  helping  hand  to  save  her?  If  we  do  not,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  should  some  other  nation  undertake  the  task,  and 
thus  force  us  to  interfere  at  last,  under  circumstances  of  in- 
creased difficulty,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  established  policy.3 

In  his  last  annual  message,  President  Buchanan  again 
reviewed  relations  with  Mexico,  contending  that  the  risk 

Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  v,  pp.  512-514. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  564. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  568. 
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attending  the  removal  of  the  cause  for  European  interven- 
tion was  preferable  to  the  risk  attending  the  continuance 
of  the  danger.1  Congress,  however,  refused  to  accept  his 
proposal.  Injured  American  citizens  awaited  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  treaty  negotiation  to  secure  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Definite  plans  by  European  powers  for  reprisals  against  M<l>^ 
Mexico  were  already  under  way.  In  a  joint  note  of  "CfU^t^Ju. 
November  30,  1861,  the  Spanish,  French  and  British 
governments  declared  their  intention  to  intervene  in  Mexico 
in  order  to  secure  a  redress  of  grievances  and  to  insure  the 
protection  of  foreign  residents.  They  agreed  that  no 
Mexican  territory  would  be  taken,  nor  would  they  interfere 
coercively  with  the  form  of  the  Mexican  government.  The 
aggrieved  governments  invited  the  United  States  to  join 
them,  but  they  refused  to  allow  their  purpose  to  be  de- 
feated by  delay.2  The  United  States,  while  referring  to 
its  attempts  to  aid  Mexico  in  meeting  foreign  claims,  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the  intervention,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First,  the  United  States,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  prefers  to 
adhere  to  a  traditional  policy  recommended  to  them  by  the 
father  of  their  country,  and  confirmed  by  a  happy  experience, 
which  forbids  them  from  making  alliances  with  foreign  nations ; 
second,  Mexico  being  a  neighbor  of  the  United  States  in  this 
continent,  and  possessing  a  system  of  government  similar  to 
our  own  in  many  of  its  important  features,  the  United  States 
habitually  cherish  a  decided  good  will  towards  that  republic, 
and  a  lively  interest  in  its  security,  prosperity,  and  welfare.3 

The  forces  of  the  allied  governments  seized  Vera  Cruz 
m  1861 ;  but  the  British  and  Spanish  forces  were  with- 

1  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  645-646. 
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drawn  in  April,  1862.  Both  those  governments  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  course  of  France.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Seward,  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
series  of  notes  protested  against  any  policy  of  permanent 
intervention  in  Mexican  affairs,  and  insisted  that  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  government  of  Maximilian, 
which  France  had  set  up,  must  await  the  choice  and  act  of 
the  Mexican  people.1  Pie  also  peremptorily  remonstrated 
against  an  Austrian  proposal  to  aid  the  French,  and  the 
project  was  definitely  abandoned  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment.2 The  protestations  of  the  French  government  that 
it  did  not  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  territory  or  at  the  setting 
up  of  a  form  of  government  different  from  that  which  the 
Mexicans  desired,  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  existing 
"  griefs  "  and  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  govern- 
ment were  all  that  it  desired,  were  accepted,8  but  only  so 
long  as  was  necessary.  The  formal  acceptance  by  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  the  imperial  crown  on  April  10, 
1864,  led  the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously  to  re- 
solve: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  by  silence 
to  have  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  indifferent  spectators  to  the  deplorable  events  now 
transpiring  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  they  think  fit  to 
declare  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  acknowledge  any  monarchical  government  in  America 
under  the  auspices  of  any  European  power.4 

No  sooner  was  the  burden  of  the  Civil  War  lifted,  than 

1 H.  Ex.  Doc.  joo,  37  Cong.  2  Sess.,  p.  217;  Diplomatic  Correspondence, 
1863,  vol.  ii,  pp.  783,  799- 

•  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  voL  vi,  pp.  505,  506. 

•  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1862,  pp.  354-355,  377,  404. 

4  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Low,  vol.  vi,  p.  496. 
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Seward  complained  of  continued  foreign  military  rule 
against  the  will  of  the  Mexican  people.1  He  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  French  troops,  and  the  observance  by  France 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as  regards  Mexico/ 
He  virtually  threatened  war,  unless  France  should  comply, 
and  an  agreement  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
French  forces  was  reached.3  The  United  States,  in  in- 
sisting upon  the  removal  of  a  cause  of  intervention,  reaf- 
firmed its  own  continued  adhesion  to  the  non-intervention 
principle.*  Mexico  City  was  evacuated  by  the  French  in 
February  1867,  and  the  government  of  Maximilian  was 
left  to  the  only  test  consistent  with  American  policy — the 
will  of  the  Mexican  people. 

Next  to  Mexico,  Venezuela  has  caused  the  United  States 
the  most  concern  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. In  a  controversy  between  the  Venezuelan 
and  Spanish  governments,  the  former  requested  the  inter- 
position of  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  State  Cass, 
in  a  note  to  General  Paez,  the  Venezuelan  Minister  at 
Washington,  November  5,  i860,  replied  that  the  established 
policy  of  the  United  States  forbade  interference  "  with 
the  relations  of  foreign  nations  to  each  other,"  and  that 
it  was  "  both  improper  and  impossible "  for  the  United 
States  to  decide  upon  the  course  of  conduct  towards 
Venezuela  which  Spain  might  think  "  her  honor  and  her 
interests"  required  her  to  take.  But  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Madrid  was  instructed  to  tender  his  "  good 
offices  "  to  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Venezuela  if  a; 
favorable  opportunity  should  arise.5 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  voL  vi,  pp.  499-500. 

*H.  Ex.  Doc.  73,  39  Cong.  1  Sess.,  pt.  2,  p.  348. 

3  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1866,  voL  i,  p.  378. 

'Ibid.,  1866,  vol.  i,  p.  378. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  530. 
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On  two  different  occasions  the  United  States  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  joint  action  against  Venezuela  to  secure  a 
more  strict  observance  of  the  engagements  of  that  country. 
In  June  1871,  Baron  Gerolt,  German  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, confidentially  sounded  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  a9  to  how  the  United  States  would  receive  a  pro- 
posal, which  the  German  government  had  already  addres- 
sed to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy  and  Denmark,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  inaugurate  a  joint  and  concerted 
movement  to  urge  upon  Venezuela  the  maintenance  of  a 
more  stable  government  and  the  stricter  observance  of  her 
engagements.1  Mr.  Fish  could  not  discover  that  Germany 
was  among  the  creditors  of  Venezuela,  nor  did  he  know  of 
any  grievances  of  Germany  against  Venezuela,  and  he  was 
consequently  surprised  at  the  inquiry.  Baron  Gerolt  was 
reminded  of  the  combined  movement  against  Mexico  and 
its  consequences.  The  United  States,  said  Mr.  Fish,  if 
Germany  or  any  other  power  had  just  cause  of  war  against 
Venezuela,  could  not  object  to  a  resort  to  that  measure;  but 
the  United  States  could  not  look  with  indifference  on  any 
combination  of  European  powers  against  an  American 
state.  If  what  was  desired  was  a  united  remonstrance 
against  anarchy  or  a  chronic  revolutionary  condition,  or 
appeal  to  honesty  in  the  observance  of  engagements,  the 
United  States,  while  declining  to  take  part  in  joint  represen- 
tation, would  itself  make  an  independent  but  similar  re- 
monstrance and  appeal.  In  conformity  with  these  views, 
Mr.  Fish  instructed  General  Schenck,  then  American  minis- 
ter in  London,  on  June  2,  1871,  to  inquire  of  the  British 
government  as  to  its  intentions,  and  to  urge  that  the  matter 
be  settled  by  pacific  means.2 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  American  minister  at  Caracas, 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  531. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  532. 
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after  a  conversation  with  the  British  minister  at  the  capital, 
suggested  a  "  joint  representation  "  and  "  joint  cooperation  " 
by  the  two  governments  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  set- 
tlement of  British  and  American  claims.  Mr.  Bayard,  asi 
Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  "  distinctly  opposed  to  joint  action  with  other 
powers  in  the  presentation  of  claims,  even  when  they  may 
arise  from  an  act  equally  invading  the  common  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  another  state  resid- 
ing in  the  country  to  whose  government  complaint  is 
made."1  A  coincident  and  even  identical  representation 
might  be  made  regarding  matters  of  common  interest  to 
the  powers,  but  a  joint  presentation  was  a  different  matter. 
A  truly  joint  demand  might  involve  a  joint  enforcement, 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  American  policy.  An 
American  minister  might,  said  Mr.  Bayard,  act  "  in  con- 
cert "  with  his  colleagues  to  secure  the  benefits  of  co-opera- 
tive action,  but  the  United  States  was  not  disposed  to  risk 
the  embarrassments  which  united  action  might  entail.2 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  instance  in  which  the  United  '^A-fc^yo^ 
States  felt  called  upon  to  assert  and  maintain  the  principle  h^^J 
of  non-intervention  was  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  It  was  essentially  a  case 
of  protecting,  if  not  guaranteeing,  the  territorial  integrity 
of  an  American  state  against  the  claims  of  a  power  of 
Europe  holding  a  colony  contiguous  to  the  American  state. 
Repeated  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  secure  an  amicable 
settlement  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  had 
failed.  The  question  engaged  the  attention  of  Presidents 
Harrison  and  Cleveland  in  their  annual  messages,  and  of 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution.3 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  532,  533. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  533. 

'Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  ix,  pp.  181, 
441,  526;  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  535. 
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On  July  20,  1895,  ^r-  Olney,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
addressed  instructions  to  Mr.  Bayard,  then  American 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  covering  the  American  view 
of  the  subject.1  These  instructions  dealt  with  the  history 
of  the  boundary  question;  the  efforts  oi  Venezuela  to 
secure  an  arbitral  settlement  and  Great  Britain's  refusal 
to  agree;  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  secure  an 
amicable  solution;  and  the  future  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  threatened  aggressions  of  Great 
Britain.  The  main  question,  Mr.  Olney  contended,  was 
whether  or  not  any  right  or  duty  devolved  upon  the  United 
States  to  interfere  to  protect  Venezuelan  territorial  inte- 
grity. The  general  principle  of  intervention  was  not  in- 
voked to  justify  American  action,  but  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  peculiarly  and  distinctively  American  character  of  the 
question.  History,  geography  and  similarity  in  forms  of 
government  were  cited  as  reasons  for  American  interest 
in  Latin-American  states.  This  interest  was  further  justi- 
fied on  grounds  of  power,  for  "  Today  the  United  States," 
wrote  Mr.  Olney,  "is  practically  sovereign  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  con- 
fines its  interposition."  In  the  view  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  dispute  involved  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
tension of  political  control.  Great  Britain  was  regarded 
as  a  state  of  Europe  in  respect  to  its  American  possessions, 
for  any  other  construction  would  allow  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  European-owned  territory  in  America.  Un- 
restricted arbitration  was  demanded  as  the  only  means  of 
reaching  a  just  settlement,  in  place  of  the  British  proposal 
for  restricted  arbitration. 

Lord  Salisbury,  on  November  26,  1895,  emphatically  con- 
tested the  validity  of  the  contentions  advanced  by  Mr. 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1895,  vol.  i,  pp.  545-562. 
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Olney.1  While  admitting  the  justification  of  the  American 
policy  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  and  of  the  adhesion  of 
Great  Britain  to  it,  he  denied  its  application  to  the 
Venezuelan  controversy.  The  dispute  was,  he  maintained, 
only  the  determination  of  the  frontier  of  a  British  posses- 
sion owned  by  Great  Britain  before  Venezuela  became  an 
independent  state.  As  the  United  States  did  not  control 
the  conduct  of  South  American  states,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  no  right  existed  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  misconduct  towards  other  nations.  The  demand 
for  unrestricted  arbitration  was  rejected.  The  parties 
whose  claims  were  at  issue  were  alone  regarded  as  com- 
petent to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Monroe  declaration  was 
denied  a  place  in  the  code  of  international  law,  and  the 
claim  of  American  interest  in  anything  concerning  a  Latin- 
American  state  merely  because  of  geographical  situation, 
was  definitely  rejected. 

President  Cleveland,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
December  17,  1895,  declared  that  the  Monroe  declaration 
applied  to  every  stage  of  our  national  life,  as  did  the  balance 
of  power  to  the  old,  and  that  its  maintenance  was  essential 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.2  He  asked 
for  authority  to  appoint  a  commission  to  determine  the 
correct  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana,  and  took  the  ground  that,  when  the  line  had  been 
so  determined,  any  attempt  by  Great  Britain  to  appropriate 
territory  beyond  that  line  should  be  resisted  as  a  wilful 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
promptly  complied  with  the  President's  request,  and  a) 
commission  was  duly  appointed,  with  Justice  David  J. 
Brewer  as  president.     The  commission,   however,    found 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1895,  vol.  i,  pp.  563-567. 
1  Foreign  Relations,  1805,  vol.  i,  pp.  542-543. 
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itself  helpless  to  proceed  without  evidence  from  British  as 
well  as  from  Venezuelan  sources.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
Justice  Brewer  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Olney,  requesting  that 
both  interested  parties  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission such  documentary,  historical,  unpublished  or  other 
evidence  as  either  possessed  or  controlled ; '  and  he  further 
suggested  that  an  agent  or  attorney  representing  the  con- 
flicting interests  would  be  welcome  to  aid  in  the  submission 
of  proofs.  Justice  Brewer  observed  that  it  would  not  be 
of  advantage  to  any  party  "  that  the  machinery  devised  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  desired 
information  should  fail  in  its  purpose."  His  letter  was 
communicated  to  the  British  foreign  office2  and  Lord 
Salisbury  made  a  favorable  response;  but  the  commission 
never  made  a  report.  On  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration, signed  at  Washington,  February  2,  1897,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  ended  the  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.3  The  arbitral 
tribunal  consisted  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  Lord  Herschell,  and  Sir  Richard  Collins,  with  F. 
de  Martens  as  president.  It  rendered  its  award  at  Paris; 
on  October  3,  1899.4 

In  the  final  settlement  of  the  contested  boundary  line, 
possession  was  accepted  as  the  determining  factor.5  Pre- 
scription is  one  of  the  recognized  sources  of  title  to  territory, 
but  no  precise  period  of  time  has  been  fixed  by  interna- 
tional law  on  the  expiration  of  which  the  principle  must  be 
held  to  operate.     In  the  present   instance,  the  treaty  of 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1895,  vol.  i,  p.  576. 
'Ibid.,  1895,  vol.  i,  p.  57<5. 
*Ibid.,  1806,  p.  bcxi. 
*Ibid.,  1899,  P-  xxxH. 
o  Ibid.,  1896,  p.  254. 
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arbitration  provides  that  adverse  holding  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years  was  to  be  regarded  as  conferring  title.  Excluv 
sive  political  control  as  well  as  actual  settlement  of  a  dis- 
trict was  construed  as  constituting  title  by  prescription. 
International  law  was  to  govern  wherever  the  rule  fixed  by 
the  treaty  was  inapplicable.  Under  the  award  Great 
Britain  continued  to  hold  a  large  part  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory in  the  interior,  while  Venezuela  retained  control  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  including  Barima  Point  and 
the  Caribbean  littoral  for  some  distance  eastward.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  reported  to  Congress  that  the  award  was 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  that  the  dispute  was  de- 
finitely ended.  By  the  incorporation  of  the  principle  of 
prescription  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Venezuelan  claims  was  relinquished.  The 
active  interest  of  the  United  States  ceased  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  arbitration. 

Another  Venezuelan  controversy  causing  the  United 
States  concern  was  the  armed  intervention  of  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  in  1902-1903,  for  the  collection  of 
claims.  Germany  complained  of  the  non-performance  of 
engagements  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  railway 
and  of  the  non-satis faction  of  claims  arising  out  of  damages 
suffered  by  German  merchants  and  land-owners  during  the 
Venezuelan  Civil  Wars  of  1898-1900.1  A  six-months'  term 
was  fixed  during  which  no  claims  would  be  entertained  by 
the  Venezuelan  government;  and  a  decree  was  issued  es- 
tablishing a  purely  Venezuelan  commission  to  determine  the 
claims,  which  were  required  to  be  presented  within  three 
months.2  Responsibility  for  claims  before  a  certain  date 
was  disavowed;  diplomatic  protests  were  to  be  ignored; 
only  appeals  to  the  Venezuelan  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1901,  p.  193. 
'Ibid.,  1901,  p.  193. 
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were  to  be  allowed ;  and  payment  was  to  be  made  in  bonds 
of  a  newly  emitted  revolution  debt.  After  repeated  re- 
fusals of  offers  to  arbitrate,  Germany  decided  once  more  to 
demand  a  settlement,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  use  coercion. 
Assurances  were  given  to  the  United  States  that  Germany 
desired  only  to  secure  justice  for  her  injured  citizens,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  was  the  acquisition  or  perman- 
ent occupation  of  any  territory  considered.1  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  3,  1901, 
declared  that  the  United  States  did  not  "  guarantee  any 
state  against  punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided 
that  punishment  does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition 
of  territory  by  any  non-American  power."  *  The  govern- 
ment was  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the  German 
government  that  no  territory  would  be  taken,  and  would 
await  the  actual  appearance  of  ulterior  designs  before 
taking  any  kind  of  action.  The  measures  suggested  by 
the  German  government  were  the  blockade  of  the  har- 
bors of  La  Guayna  and  Porto  Cabello,  and  in  case  this 
coercive  measure  failed,  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
Venezuelan  ports  and  the  levying  of  duties.*  On  July  29, 
1902,  the  British  government  warned  the  Venezuelan 
government  that  unless  the  claimants  of  British  nationality 
should  be  paid  what  was  justly  due  them,  the  British  govern- 
ment would  take  steps  to  compel  payment.* 

After  the  German  demand  of  December  7,  1902,  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Italy  agreed  upon  certain  reprisals 
against  Venezuela.  Some  war  vessels  were  seized,  Porto 
Cabello  was  bombarded  and  a  Venezuelan  port  was  shelled. 
Venezuela  was  forced  to  yield,  and  the  United  States  was 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1901,  p.  194. 

*Ibid.,  1901,  p.  195. 

•Ibid.,  1901,  p.  194  '  . 

4  Hart,  Monroe  Doctrine,  p.  230. 
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requested  to  convey  to  the  blockading  governments  a  pro- 
posal of  arbitration.1  Full  authority  was  conferred  on 
the  American  minister  at  Caracas  to  act.  Arbitration  was 
accepted  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  with  important  re- 
servations, and  President  Roosevelt  was  invited  to  act  as 
arbitrator.  The  Hague  Tribunal  was  ultimately  agreed 
upon  as  the  arbitrator  of  the  question  of  preferential  payment 
alone,  as  the  claims  with  the  exception  of  the  British  and 
German  reservations  were  referred  to  mixed  commissions.2 
The  question  of  preferential  payment  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  blockading  governments  on  February  22,  1904.3 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  instance  was 
guided  by  the  assurance  that  the  acquisition  of  territory 
neither  was  contemplated  nor  would  under  any  circum- 
stances be  considered.  November  IX,  1902,  Mr.  Hay  told 
Sir  Michael  Herbert,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, that  while  the  United  States  government  regretted  the 
use  of  force  against  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries, yet  no  objection  could  be  made  against  steps  taken  to 
secure  the  redress  of  injuries  suffered  by  the  subjects  of 
the  European  powers  concerned,  where  the  question  of  ter- 
ritory was  not  included.*  The  Argentine  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  Dr.  Drago,  communicated  certain  views 
to  the  United  States  government.  In  this  communication 
he  took  the  ground  that  proceedings  for  the  execution  of 
a  judgment  against  a  state  could  not  be  instituted;  that  a; 
sovereign  state  had  the  right  to  determine  the  time  and 
mode  of  payment;  that  ability  to  pay  often  must  await  in^ 
crease  in  wealth;  that  the  collection  of  loans  by  military 
means  implied  territorial  occupation  to  make  them  effective; 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1903,  pp.  420,  453. 
*  Ibid.,  1903,  pp.  425-426;  439-440;  477-478. 
•Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  591. 
4  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  592. 
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and  that  the  South  American  nations,  while  not  exempt 
from  the  obligations  of  states  under  international  law, 
should  insist  on  the  principle  that  the  public  debt  of  a 
country  could  not  occasion  anned  intervention  nor  even  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  territory  of  American  nations  by 
a  European  power.1  In  reply,  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  referred  to  President  Roosevelt's  message  of  De- 
cember 3,  1901,  in  which  he  declared  no  guarantee  against 
punishment  could  be  given  to  any  state  misconducting  it- 
self.2 The  question  of  territory  was  excepted  by  Mr.  Hay. 
The  Argentine  government  was  informed  that  the  United 
States  strongly  favored  the  reference  of  all  claims  by  one 
state  against  another  growing  out  of  individual  wrongs  or 
national  obligations  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  This  was 
broader  than  the  Drago  proposal,  which  referred  to  public 
debts  alone.  The  United  States,  however,  did  not  agree 
to  protect  any  country  where  the  collection  of  claims  only 
was  contemplated,  and  armed  intervention  by  three  Euro- 
pean powers  in  an  American  state  actually  took  place,  with 
the  knowledge  and  without  the  objection  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  relations  with  Brazil  afford  one  instance  of  non-in- 
tervention and  one  instance  of  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Just  as  Mexico  had  called  upon  the 
United  States  for  aid  against  probable  French  invasion, 
and  Venezuela  against  Spain,  so  Brazil  called  upon  the 
United  States  for  aid  against  Portugal-  The  charge 
d'affaires  of  Brazil  in  the  year  1825  suggested  the  forma- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  an  alliance  with  Brazil  to  main- 
tain the  latter's  independence,  should  Portugal  receive  the 
aid  of  any  foreign  power,  and  also  the  conclusion  of  an 
alliance  to  expel  the  Portugese  from  any  part  of  Brazil 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1903,  pp.  1-5. 
*Ibid.,  1903,  p.  5- 
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which  might  fall  into  their  hands.1  Mr.  Clay  replied  that 
the  prospects  of  a  speedy  peace  between  Brazil  and  Portugal 
seemed  to  remove  the  necessity  of  an  alliance,  but  intimated 
that,  if  the  independence  of  American  States  should  again  be 
threatened  by  the  European  allies,  the  President  would  take 
appropriate  action.  But  he  also  indicated  that  an  alliance 
with  Brazil  against  Portugal  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  for  "  whilst  the  war  is  con- 
fined to  the  parent  country  and  its  former  colony,  the 
United  States  remain  neutral,  extending  their  friendship 
and  doing  equal  justice  to  both  parties."2 

Another  case  in  which  the  question  of  American  inter- 
vention arose  was  the  Brazilian  naval  revolt  during  the 
years  1893-1894.  The  revolt  of  the  naval  vessels  under 
Admiral  Mello  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
resulting  in  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  the  suspension 
of  all  trade  and  commerce,  the  death  of  many  non-combat- 
ants, and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  insurgents  pro- 
fessed to  set  up  a  provisional  government,  and  asked  for 
its  recognition  by  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
powers.  The  Brazilian  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
issued  a  decree  placing  the  revolting  squadron  outside  the 
protection  of  the  national  flag.3  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Amer- 
ican minister  of  Brazil,  was  instructed  to  take  steps  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  American  interests.4  The  diplomatic 
representatives  of  several  foreign  governments  observed  the 
practice  of  non-intervention  in  Brazil  internal  affairs,  but 
they  strongly  insisted  that  the  insurgent  admiral  be  deprived 
of  all  pretext  for  hostile  action.  The  allied  naval  com- 
manders informed  Admiral  Mello  that  they  would  oppose 

1  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  437. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  437. 

'Foreign  Relations,  1893,  pp.  59-60. 

*Ibid.,  1893,  P-  47- 
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by  force,  if  necessary,  all  attacks  upon  the  city  (Rio  de 
Janeiro),  and  further  insisted  that  insurgent  interference 
with  commerce  should  be  limited  to  the  lines  of  fire  of  the 
batteries  of  the  land  fortifications.1  Definite  instructions 
were  sent  by  Secretary  of  State  Gresham  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
a  summary  of  which  follows: 

1.  That,  an  actual  condition  of  hostilities  existing,  the  right 
of  the  insurgents  to  carry  on  orderly  military  operations  was 
admitted. 

2.  That  the  denial  of  this  right  by  a  foreign  power  would 
have  constituted  an  act  of  intervention,  incompatible  with 
neutral  duty. 

3.  That,  in  view  of  the  creation  of  fortified  and  armed 
strategic  positions  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  the  foreign 
naval  forces  would  not  be  justified  in  forcibly  preventing  its 
bombardment. 

4.  That,  while  "  an  announced  and  effective  blockade,"  en- 
forcement of  which  would  have  necessarily  involved  the  right 
to  extend  operations  to  the  high  seas,  would  be  recognized, 
the  insurgents  would  not  be  permitted,  after  they  had  allowed 
foreign  commerce  to  enter  the  port,  to  seek  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  a  blockade  either  by  seizing  particular  vessels  or  by 
firing  upon  them  when  they  were  engaged  in  discharging  or 
receiving  cargo.2 

Admiral  Benham,  commander  of  the  American  naval 
force,  informed  the  insurgents  and  the  city  that  American 
vessels  would  be  forcibly  protected.3  The  Detroit  was 
ordered  to  fire  back  if  merchant  vessels  were  fired  upon. 
An  insurgent  vessel  fired  upon,  but  missed,  an  American 
vessel,  and  the  Detroit  returned  the  fire.     This  was  fol- 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1893,  pp.  56,  95-96. 

•Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol  ii,  p.  1114. 

•  Foreign  Relations,  1893,  PP-  116-117. 
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lowed  by  an  exchange  of  shots,  together  with  a  threat  by  the 
commander  of  the  Detroit  that  the  insurgent  vessel  would 
be  sunk  in  case  of  further  hostilities.  Admiral  Benham 
stated  that  he  had  not  interfered  with  the  military  or  naval 
operations  of  either  side,  but  had  limited  action  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  and  commerce.  American 
vessels  in  the  line  of  fire  during  legitimate  hostilities  were 
operating  at  their  peril,  he  declared,  while  merchant  vessels 
were  entitled  to  freedom  of  movement  elsewhere.  The 
search  of  neutral  vessels,  or  the  seizure  of  cargoes  amount- 
ing to  contraband  of  war  in  case  of  war  between  two  in- 
dependent governments  was  denied  to  the  insurgents,  on 
the  grounds  that  forcible  seizure  by  those  not  enjoying  a 
status  of  belligerency  would  constitute  an  act  of  piracy. 
Mr.  Gresham  held  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  acted  within  his 
instructions.1 

Mr.  Gresham's  approval  of  Admiral  Benham's  course 
seemingly  sanctions  several  misconceptions  which  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  Admiral  Benham's  communication  to 
Admiral  da  Gama  was  clearly  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
insurgent  party  to  prevent  the  supply  of  contraband  to  the 
city  and  to  the  federal  government.  The  protection  of 
commerce,  and  the  prevention  of  fire  upon  the  seizure  of  in- 
nocent neutral  ships  were  within  the  rights  of  Admiral 
Benham.  But  his  denial  of  the  right  to  prevent  the  supply 
of  contraband  was  a  direct  intervention  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  insurgents  and  the  Brazilian  federal  govern- 
ment, and  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
This  was  a  course  which  he  had  no  right  to  take,  either 
under  his  instructions  or  under  international  law.  Mr. 
Gresham's  instructions  to  Mr.  Thompson  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  hostilities  and  the  right  of  the  in- 
surgents to  carry  on  military  operations.     They  therefore 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1893,  p.  117. 
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had  the  right  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  to  the  federal  forces,  as  orderly  military  operations 
include  the  crippling  of  the  enemy  by  all  fair  means.  The 
duties  of  neutral  governments  and  of  individuals  with  re- 
spect to  contraband  were  evidently  confused  in  this  case. 
Contraband  trade  is  prohibited  to  individuals,  but  the  duty 
to  enforce  this  prohibition  does  not  rest  on  neutral  govern- 
ments. A  private  citizen  supplying  war  materials  to  either 
party  to  an  armed  conflict  is  guilty  of  an  unneutral  act. 
But  he  commits  it  at  his  own  risk;  and  if  his  government 
should  assume  to  protect  him  in  it,  it  would  make  itself  a 
party  to  his  unneutrality. 

The  Department  of  State  inquired  as  to  the  attempted 
blockade  of  the  port  by  the  insurgents,  and  intimated  that 
the  test  of  the  blockade  would  be  its  effectiveness.  This 
substantially  recognized  the  possibility  of  a  legal  blockade, 
which,  if  it  was  established,  would  gain  for  the  insurgents 
the  rights  of  belligerents.  The  denial  of  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  supply  of  contraband  constituted  a  very  effective 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  insurgents  to  make  their 
blockade  effective,  and  had  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade 
depended  wholly  on  this,  Admiral  Benham's  position  would 
have  made  impossible  the  very  thing  which  the  Department 
of  State  admitted  the  insurgents  had  a  legal  right  to  do. 
The  action  of  the  American  naval  force  had,  indeed,  broken 
the  attempted  blockade. 

Until  insurgents  are  recognized  as  belligerents,  the 
titular  government  continues  to  be  prima  facie  responsible 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  foreigners  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Other  governments  have  no  right  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  titular  government  in  this  respect,  in 
the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  self  defence,  to  which  acts 
of  interference  are  expressly  limited.  The  recognition  of 
belligerency,  or  the  withholding  of  belligerent  rights  should 
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not  be  confused  with  the  duty  of  neutral  governments  in 
relation  to  parties  in  a  civil  conflict  where  one  is.  a  titular 
government  and  another  is  a  contesting  insurgent.  Recog- 
nition of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents  was  denied  by 
Mr.  Gresham,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
unfriendliness  towards  the  titular  government  and  would 
give  moral  support  to  the  rebellion,  since  evidence  was 
lacking  of  the  stability  and  effectiveness  of  the  insurgent 
resistance  to  the  titular  government.1  This  denial,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  the  United  States  the  right  to  resist  the 
movements  of  the  insurgent  forces,  nor  did  it  justify 
Admiral  Benham's  denouncement  of  the  prevention  of  the 
supply  of  contraband  as  an  act  of  piracy.  Admission  by 
neutrals  of  the  right  of  insurgents  to  commit  hostile  acts 
against  a  titular  government  carries  with  it  the  duty  of 
non-intervention,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
according  or  withholding  of  belligerent  rights. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine 
Republic  furnish  two  illustrations  of  the  application  of 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  one  example  of  inter- 
vention when  American  interests  require  it.  The  first  of 
these  was  an  attempt  of  South  American  countries  to  se- 
cure the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  their  internal 
affairs,  within  a  few  years  following  the  publication  of 
the  Monroe  message.  An  inquiry  having  been  made  by 
the  Argentine  Republic  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  de- 
claration, Mr.  Clay,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
plied that  it  was  leveled  at  apprehended  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  American  republics,  and  that,  while 
it  would  doubtless  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  it  was 
purely  a  voluntary  executive  declaration,  and  did  not  pledge 
the  United  States  to  any  obligation  the  performance  of 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1893,  p.  63. 
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which  might  be  demanded  by  foreign  governments.1 
Should  the  question  again  arise,  Congress  aione  could  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  country  would  engage  in  war. 
The  war  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  was  a  purely  American  war,  which  presented  no 
analogy  whatsoever  to  the  situation  described  by  President 
Monroe.  Even  if  Brazil  had  remained  under  Portuguese 
dominion,  the  war  with  Argentina  would  not  have  come 
within  the  purview  of  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration. 

On  January  26,  1832,  Mr.  Livingston,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  gave  Mr.  Baylies,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  Buenos  Aires,  instructions  relative  to  American 
complaints  against  that  government.  It  was  stated  that 
one  Lewis  Vernet,  who  had  formed  an  establishment  at 
Soledad,  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  had  captured  three 
American  vessels, — the  Breakwater,  the  Harriet,  and  the 
Superior — pretending  that  they  had  violated  some  un- 
known laws  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fisheries.2  Two  of  the  vessels  were  appropriated 
by  Vernet  without  any  trial,  and  were  fitted  out  to  make 
further  aggressions  on  the  property  of  American  citizens 
engaged  in  lawful  commerce  in  the  seas  around  those  is- 
lands. These  acts  were,  said  Mr.  Livingston,  regarded  as 
"lawless  and  piratical."*  Mr.  Baylies  was  instructed  to 
secure  recognition  of  American  fishery  rights,  and  if 
Vernet's  acts  were  avowed,  to  justify  the  recapture  of  the 
vessels  taken,  and  to  demand  their  restitution,  if  not  taken 
on  the  grounds  of  the  irregularity  of  proceedings;  but  if 
the  acts  should  be  disavowed,  orders  should  be  given  to  the 
squadron  to  break  up  the  settlement  and  bring  Vernet  to 
Buenos   Aires   for   trial.*    On   February    14,    1832,    Mr. 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  434. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  876. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  877. 
*lbid.,  vol  i,  p.  883. 
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Livingston  again  sent  instructions  making  further  charges 
against  Vernet's  conduct.  The  colony  was  one  composed 
of  deserters  from  American  ships  and  renegades  from  all 
nations,  governed  only  by  the  will  of  Vernet.  It  was  a 
necessary  act  of  self-defence  to  break  up  this  settlement, 
whether  the  government  of  Buenos  Aires  had  or  had  not  a 
title  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  islands;  and  in  any  event,  the 
right  of  fishery  could  not  be  interfered  with.1  In  answer 
to  the  protest  of  the  American  consul  against  the  seizure  of 
American  vessels,  the  Argentine  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs had  justified  the  acts  of  Vernet  as  legal.2  The  opera- 
tions of  Vernet  were  forcibly  suppressed  by  the  American) 
warship  Lexington,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dun- 
can. In  reply  to  the  demands  of  Mr.  Baylies,  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Aires  not  only  refused  indemnity  for 
Vernet's  acts  but  demanded  reparation  for  the  acts  of 
Captain  Duncan.  After  this,  Mr.  Baylies  demanded  his 
passports.3 

At  bottom,  this  controversy  involved  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  claim  of  Buenos  Aires  to  title  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  On  this  ground  Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  on  December  4,  1841,  declined  to  pursue  the  discus- 
sion of  the  complaints  made  against  the  course  of  Captain 
Duncan  until  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  islands, 
as  between  Great  Britain  and  Buenos  Aires,  should  be  set- 
tled.* Mr.  Bayard,  as  Secretary  of  State,  on  March  18, 
1886,  took  similar  ground.*  As  the  British  reoccupation  of 
the  islands  in  1833  was  based  on  a  claim  of  title  asserted 
and  maintained  before  the  declaration  of  President  Monroe, 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  884. 

7  Br.  and  Fr.  State  Papers,  vol.  xx,  pp.  $16-317. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  xx,  pp.  369,  437. 

4  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol  i,  p.  888. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  889. 
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that  declaration,  which  Buenos  Aires  had  invoked,  was 
held  by  the  United  States  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  case.1 
But  the  United  States  also  maintained  that,  even  if  Great 
Britain  had  violated  the  Monroe  principle,  this  would  not 
give  another  government  the  right  to  demand  from  the 
United  States  redress  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  resulted 
from  its  failure  to  act.  The  United  States  further  con- 
tended that  there  was  ample  justification  for  putting  an  end 
to  Vemet's  operations,  even  if  the  claim  of  Buenos  Aires  to 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  were  admitted.  From  this  re- 
view, it  appears  that  the  United  States  maintained,  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  affair,  the  following  positions:  (i)  that, 
where  a  dispute  as  to  title  antedated  the  Monroe  message, 
the  United  States  did  not  regard  itself  as  being  called  upon 
to  interfere;  (2)  that  the  Monroe  declaration  did  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  operate  retroactively;  (3) 
that  another  government  could  not  as  of  right  demand  that 
rthe  United  States  enforce  the  Monroe  declaration,  or  de- 
mand redress  for  injuries  sustained  as  the  result  of  inaction 
by  the  United  States;  (4)  that  the  United  States  had,  as 
an  independent  nation,  the  right  to  abate  a  nuisance  in- 
volving lawless  aggressions  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  citizens,  without  regard  to  the  question  of  territorial 
jurisdiction. 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion,  in  1898,  that  the  United  States 
should  join  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  representations 
to  the  Argentine  government  in  relation  to  its  alleged  re- 
fusal to  proceed  with  the  arbitration  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Chile,  the  Department  of  State  observed  that  the 
fact  that  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  had  already  been  chosen 
as  arbitrator  would  probably  stand  in  the  way  of  joint  re- 
presentations by  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  but  the  De- 
partment added  that  it  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  opposing 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  voL  i,  p.  800. 
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any  suggestion  of  arbitration,  when  "  made  benevolently 
and  not  in  the  form  of  intervention,  joint  or  otherwise,  in- 
consistent with  the  independence  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  addressed."  x  A  tender  of  good  offices  had  already 
been  made  by  the  United  States  to  Argentina  and  Chile. 
The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Chile  reveal  two 
cases  where  the  principle  of  non-intervention  was  at  first 
disregarded,  but  later  applied.  The  first  was  the  contro- 
versy over  asylum  and  safe-conduct  during  the  civil  war 
following  the  dispute  between  President  Balmaceda  and  the 
Chilean  congress.  Many  persons  sought  refuge  at  the 
various  legations.  Even  prior  to  the  resignation  of  Balma- 
ceda, Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  then  American  minister  at 
Santiago,  was  threatened  with  police  inspection  for  harbor- 
ing Congressionalists.  During  the  year  1891,  when  many 
persons  were  seeking  asylum,  the  Chilean  government, 
claiming  that  the  privilege  of  asylum  was  being  abused,  be- 
gan to  police  the  American  legation.  Mr.  Egan  protested 
vigorously,  and  declared  that  he  would  permit  his  refugees 
to  leave  the  legation  only  under  proper  safe-conduct  to 
neutral  territory.2  He  repeatedly  demanded  safe-conduct 
for  the  people  at  his  legation,  but  without  result.3  The 
State  Department  instructed  him  to  report  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  to  learn  the  practices  of  other  states  and  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  asylum.4  Mr.  Egan 
argued  with  Senor  Matta  that  his  house  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  without  the 
will  and  permission  of  that  government,  Chile  could  not 
consider  as  subject  to  her  judicial  action  persons  clearly 
beyond  her  jurisdiction.     He  also  contended  that  the  grant 

1  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  435. 
*  Foreign  Relations,  1891,  p.  166. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  166,  177,  184,  185. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  167,  177,  178,  179. 
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of  safe-conduct  to  harbored  refugees  was  ordinary  Chilean 
practice.  Senor  Matta  would  admit  the  extraterritoriality 
of  the  minister's  domicil,  and  the  attendant  right  of 
asylum,  but  the  granting  of  safe-conduct,  he  held,  was  only 
a  matter  of  courtesy.1 

This  unwarranted  extension  of  extraterritorial  privi- 
leges, resulting  in  the  defeat  of  justice  and  the  crippling  of 
the  administration  of  extradition,  was  reasserted  by  Mr. 
Egan  in  1893,  during  a  new  uprising  of  the  Balmaceda 
party.  The  leaders  of  the  movement,  Colonel  Fuentes  and 
Senor  Blanlot-Halley,  were  received  by  Mr.  Egan  at  the 
American  legation,  and  safe-conduct  was  requested  for 
them.2  Mr.  Gresham,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State, 
after  learning  that  the  men  were  wanted  for  "  murder  and 
robbery,"  and  that  a  regular  trial  would  be  afforded  them, 
notified  Mr.  Egan  that  he  had  no  authority  to  protect 
Chileans  against  police  officers  who  were  bound  to  arrest 
them  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  in- 
structed him  to  cease  harboring  them  if  they  were  demanded 
by  the  Chilean  government  on  a  criminal  charge.8  On 
April  18.  1893,  Mr.  Gresham  instructed  that  the  criminals  be 
ordered  to  leave  the  legation.4  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  annual 
message,  December  4,  1893,  completely  disavowed  the  act 
of  Mr.  Egan  as  unauthorized  by  the  government,  not 
sanctioned  by  international  precedent,  and  provocative  of 
strife  and  sedition,  adding  that  "  under  no  circumstances 
can  the  representatives  of  this  government  be  permitted, 
under  the  ill-defined  fiction  of  extraterritoriality,  to  inter- 
rupt the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  accredited."  B 

1  Foreign  Relations,  p.  195. 

2  Ibid.,  1893,  pp.  217,  218. 
1  Ibid.,  pp.  219,  220. 
*Ibid.,  p.  221. 

6  Ibid.,  1893,  p.  iv. 
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The  attempted  intervention,  by  Mr.  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Chile-Peruvian  war  in  1881,  and  the  subse- 
quent reversion  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  exemplify  in  a  striking  way 
how  deeply  intrenched  the  policy  of  non-intervention  had 
become.  The  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  related  to 
territorial  rights  over  the  seaboard  of  Atacama,  which  led 
to  the  Chile-Bolivian  conflict  of  1879,  and  to  the  subsequent 
entry  of  Peru  into  tthe  conflict.  This  comparatively  insig- 
nificant region  became  famous  in  1841  because  of  the  dis- 
covery of  vast  guano  deposits.  While  Chilean  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  generally  recognized,  Bolivian  claims  of 
jurisdiction  extending  southward  to  the  Salado  river 
formed  a  serious  complication.  Chile's  strong  denial  of 
the  Bolivian  claims  threatened  war,  but  Spanish  aggressions 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  stayed  the  immediate 
drift  towards  hostilities.  The  treaties  of  1866  and  1874 
between  Chile  and  Bolivia  were  aimed  at  an  amicable  set- 
tlement. The  secret  compact  between  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
made  in  1873,  further  complicated  the  situation.  Diplo- 
matic relations  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  were  broken  off 
on  February  10,  1879,  and  hostilities  commenced  four  days 
later.     On  April  5,  1879,  Chile  declared  war  against  Peru. 

Secretary  of  State  Evarts  refused  in  1879  to  join  with 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  mediation  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  on  the  ground  that  single  or  collective  mediation 
would  at  the  time  carry  the  impression  of  dictation  or 
coercion  in  disparagement  of  belligerent  rights.1  No  ob- 
jection was  made  to  efforts  to  restore  peace  wherever  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  might  be  usefully  proffered ; 
but  it  was  intimated  that  no  premature  efforts  nor  any 
effort  in  combination  with  other  neutral  powers  would  be 
made.     In  the  same  year  Mr.  Pettis,  American  Minister 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  34. 
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to  Bolivia,  visited  Lima  and  Santiago  in  order  personally 
to  acquaint  each  of  the  three  governments  with  the  attitude 
of  the  others  concerning  peace.1  The  Department  of  State 
criticised  his  action  as  rash  and  unauthorized.  The  Chilean 
press  had  represented  that  Mr.  Pettis  had  indicated  a  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  end  the  war  by  intervention  or  arbitration  on  terms  pro- 
posed by  itself,  but  these  statements  were  dismissed  by  the 
Department  of  State  as  the  false  utterances  of  a  hostile 
press. 

Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  on  June  15,  1881,  instructed 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  American  Minister  to  Peru,  in  the  event  that 
the  Chilean  authorities  were  willing  to  allow  the  establish- 
ment of  the  provisional  government  set  up  by  Senor 
Calderon,  to  encourage  the  Peruvians  to  accept  any  reason- 
able conditions  to  make  this  result  possible,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  Chileans  the  desirability  of  a  liberal  policy.* 
The  United  States  believed  that  Peru  should  make  peace, 
even  if  loss  of  territory  were  demanded;  and  the  weight  of 
American  influence  with  Chile  would  be  used  to  make  the 
cession  of  territory  a  subject  of  negotiation,  and  not  a 
condition  precedent  to  negotiations.  The  objects  of  the 
provisional  Peruvian  government,  thought  Mr.  Blaine,  were 
to  establish  a  constitutional  government  and  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  peace  without  the  imposition  of  preliminary 
conditions  on  either  side.  Chilean  rights  as  a  result  of 
success  in  war  were  recognized,  and  it  was  admitted  that 
cession  of  territory  by  Peru  might  necessarily  follow  as  a 
price  of  peace.  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  expressly  warned  that 
the  time  for  friendly  intervention  had  not  arrived. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  giving  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  would  interfere  actively  in  the  South 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  35. 
'Foreign  Relations,  1881,  p.  914. 
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American  conflict,  led  Mr.  Blaine  to  reprimand  him  for 
acting  beyond  the  scope  of  his  instructions.  Especially  did 
Mr.  Blaine  disavow  the  statement  that  the  United  States 
would  regard  with  disfavor  any  annexation  by  Chile  of 
Peruvian  territory  by  right  of  conquest.1  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
expected,  complained  Mr.  Blaine,  not  so  much  to  protest 
against  possible  annexation  as  to  induce  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner the  Chilean  authorities  to  allow  the  Peruvian  author- 
ities to  attempt  the  satisfaction  of  Chilean  rights  and  in- 
terests without  enforced  annexation  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  negotiation.  He  also  disapproved  of  the  im^ 
pression  given  as  to  the  American  attitude  toward  the 
Calderon  government ;  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Argentine 
government  send  a  minister  to  Peru;  and  of  Hurlbut' si 
efforts  to  secure  a  naval  station  fromi  Peru  for  the  United 
States.  It  was  added  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  did  not  understand  the  suppression  of  the  Calderon 
government  by  Chile  and  the  arrest  of  President  Calderon. 
These  circumstances,  it  was  thought,  justified  the  sending 
of  a  special  mission  to  deal  with  the  situation.  On  Novem- 
ber 30,  1 88 1,  Mr.  William  Henry  Trescot  was  commis- 
sioned as  special  envoy  to  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  existing  between  the  three  republics.2 
The  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Walker  Blaine, 
was  directed  to  accompany  him.  All  -matters  relating  to 
the  dispute  were  to  be  referred  to  him  instead  of  to  the 
American  ministers.  The  Calderon  government  had  been 
recognized  under  the  discretionary  authority  given  to  Mr. 
Christiancy,  and  that  government  had  been  authorized  ta 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  without  the  cession  of  territory.8 
The  Chilean  authorities  forbade  the  exercise  of  govern- 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1881,  p.  949. 

1Ibid.,  p.    142. 

• Ibid.,  pp.  144,  145,  146. 
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mental  functions  by  the  Calderon  government  in  territory- 
held  by  Chile.1  Later  Calderon  was  arrested  and  his  govern- 
ment extinguished.  Mr.  Blaine  instructed  that  if  this  was 
done  in  resentment  of  the  continued  recognition  of  the 
Calderon  government  by  the  United  States,  Chile  should  be 
informed  that  it  was  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  to  break 
off  diplomatic  relations.2  Should  Chile  persist  in  destroy- 
ing Peruvian  nationality  and  absorbing  an  independent 
state,  the  United  States  would  appeal  to  the  other  American 
republics  in  order  to  determine  what  steps  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  Chilean  designs.3  The 
objects  of  the  United  States  were  declared  to  be  the  pre- 
vention of  further  bloodshed  and  the  recognition  by  Chile 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  United  States  in  its  attempts  at 
friendly  interposition,  which  sprang  from  its  disinterested 
purpose,  legitimate  influence  and  established  position.  In 
case  of  continued  Chilean  opposition  to  the  friendly  inter- 
position of  other  powers,  Mr.  Trescot  was  instructed 
strongly  to  represent  to  that  government  "  the  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  United  States  at  such 
a  deplorable  policy."  There  was  no  intent  to  interfere 
with  Chile's  rights  as  military  conqueror,  nor  was  there 
any  desire  to  prejudice  her  plans  for  future  security.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Blaine  declared : 

We  cannot  regard  with  unconcern  the  destruction  of  Peru- 
vian nationality.  If  our  good  offices  are  rejected,  and  this 
policy  of  the  absorption  of  an  independent  state  be  persisted  in, 
this  government  will  consider  itself  discharged  from  any  further 
obligation  to  be  influenced  in  its  action  by  the  position  which 
Chile  has  assumed,  and  will  hold  itself  free  to  appeal  to  the 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1881,  p.  146. 
*Ibid.,  p.  146. 
•Ibid.,  1881,  p.  148. 
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other  republics  of  this  continent  to  join  it  in  an  effort  to  avert 
consequences  which  cannot  be  confined  to  Chile  and  Peru,  but 
which  threaten  with  extremest  danger  the  political  institutions, 
the  peaceful  progress,  and  the  liberal  civilization  of  all  America. 

Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen  reversed  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Blaine  and  revoked  the  instructions  to1  Mr.  Trescot 
threatening  intervention.  The  President,  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen said,  held  that  he  had  no>  right  to  dictate  terms  of  peace 
to  independent  republics,  as  a  policy  of  dictation,  even  to 
prevent  war,  would  cause  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
nations  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy.1  Mr.  Trescot  was 
informed  that  the  policy  expressed  in  Washington's  fare- 
well address  would  control  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
with  the  South  American  republics.  He  was  directed  not 
to  visit  the  Atlantic  republics  of  South  America  after  leav- 
ing Chile.  The  President  would  hereafter  reserve  to  him- 
self the  question  of  entering  into  consultations  to  promote 
peace  with  certain  friendly  nationalities  without  extending 
it  to  others,  for  "  if  such  partial  confidence  would  create 
jealousy  and  ill-will,  peace,  the  object  sought  by  such  con- 
sultation, would  not  be  promoted."  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  also 
indefinitely  postponed  a  conference  of  the  American  nations 
on  international  arbitration,  for  which  invitations  had,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Blaine,  been  issued. 

American  representatives  in  South  America  were,  how- 
ever, directed  to  aid  the  powers  at  war  in  a  friendly  way 
to  agree  on  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  minister  to  Chile  was 
instructed  to  make  certain  suggestions  to  the  Chilean 
government  in  relation  to  terms.2  Meanwhile,  the  terms  of 
peace  which  Chile  had  demanded  and  which  the  Calderon 
government  had  refused,   were   accepted  by  the  Iglesias 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1882,  p.  57. 
*  Foreign  Relations,  1883,  p.  709. 
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government.  They  were  more  severe  than  the  terms  sug- 
gested by  the  United  States;  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  ag 
well  as  of  the  fact  that  they  were  accepted  on  the  part  of 
Peru  by  a  government  other  than  that  which  the  United 
States  had  recognized,  the  United  States  would  not  obstruct 
the  way  to  peace.  The  United  States  made  representa- 
tions, however,  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  guano 
deposits,  because  of  the  interests  of  American  creditors.1 
On  November  15,  1883,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  writing  to  Mr. 
Phelps,  again  disclaimed  any  desire  to  interfere  with  Peru's 
right  to  settle  its  affairs  in  its  own  way.2  With  the  Peru- 
vian people,  the  United  States  maintained  relations  of 
friendship  and  sympathy.  With  the  administration  at  the 
time  assuming  control  of  the  government,  the  United  States 
had  little  concern,  and  American  action  would  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  action  of  the  Peruvian  assembly  in  its  own 
choice  of  governments  and  its  own  ratifications  of  terms  of 
peace. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Chile  and  Peru  on 
October  20.  1883,  and  a  truce  was  signed  between  Chile 
and  Bolivia  on  April  4  of  the  following  year.  Peru  ceded 
to  Chile  the  rich  nitrate  province  of  Tarapaca,  and  agreed 
to  the  occupation  by  Chile  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  held,  to  determine  whether 
Peruvian  or  Chilean  nationality  would  prevail.  The 
country  favored  by  the  plebiscite  was  to  pay  to  the  other 
ten  million  dollars  in  Chilean  silver.  The  plebiscite  has  not 
taken  place,  and  the  failure  to  hold  it  has  continued  to  be  a 
subject  of  controversy  between  these  countries  till  the  pres- 
ent time.  Peru  emerged  from  the  war  financially  crippled, 
both  in  public  revenues  and  in  private  resources.     Bolivia 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1883,  p.  711. 
'Ibid.,  1883,  p.  729- 
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lost  all  her  seacoast  and  became  an  exclusively  interior 
state.  Chile  gained  primacy  among  the  republics  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Had  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Blaine  been  successful,  the  failure  of  which  he  at- 
tributed to  President  Arthur's  refusal  to  give  it  his  con- 
tinued support,  although  previously  pledged,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  would  have  been  radically  different.  A 
policy  of  determined  intervention  in  a  conflict  between 
three  South  American  republics  was  displaced  by  a  policy 
of  careful  reserve  and  abundant  caution,  even  in  the 
clearest  cases  of  friendly  representation. 

In  discussing  the  extension  of  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention', as  originally  applied  to  Europe,  to  the  entire 
system  of  American  States,  I  have  attempted,  by  an  ex- 
amination of  actual  cases,  to  point  out  the  direction  which 
the  development  of  the  policy  has  taken.  In  the  light  of 
what  has  thus  been  disclosed,  it  appears  that  the  policy  has 
been  understood  to  preclude  the  United  States  from  inter- 
vening in  the  internal  politics  of  American  states,  and  to 
preclude  European  states  from  intervening  in  the  western 
hemisphere  either  to  gain  territory,  or  to  change  the  political 
system  or  control  the  destiny  of  American  nations.  The 
practice  of  a  policy  is  more  significant  than  its  enuncia- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  in  several  instances  American 
States  have  requested  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  their  controversies  with  other  powers,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  consistently  held  that  its  intervention 
could  not  be  demanded  as  of  right.  It  also  became  settled 
that  the  United  States  would  forcibly  resist  territorial  ag- 
gression, the  imposition  of  foreign  political  systems,  or  the 
extension  of  political  control  by  non-American  governments 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
French  intervention  in  Mexico  and  the  Venezuela  boundary 
dispute.     The  right  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  to 
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protect  the  rights  and  safety  of  its  citizens  stands  apart 
from  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as  a  general  right,  to 
be  exercised  in  Latin-America  as  well  as  elsewhere.  On 
certain  occasions,  when  the  United  States  seemed  to  de- 
part from  its  policy  of  non-intervention,  its  action  was  later 
reversed  or  the  act  of  the  intervening  official  was  disavowed. 
The  Chile-Peruvian  war  and  the  Egan  asylum  case  were 
examples.  Agam  and  again  the  United  States  had  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  joint  representations  to  Latin-Ameri- 
can states.  The  zealous  desire  to  protect  American  rights 
has  sometimes  led  to  excessive  claims,  such  as  that  of 
Admiral  Benham  regarding  contraband  in  the  Brazilian 
naval  revolt.  But  the  mere  enunciation  of  a  position  does 
not  suffice  to  establish  it.  This  was  so  even  with  Presi- 
dent Monroe's  famous  declaration  of  1823;  and  it  must  be 
so  with  recent  proposals,  such  as  that  of  President  Wilson, 
to  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  world.  The  effect 
of  such  proposals  must  await  the  test  of  history.  The  cases 
examined  abundantly  establish  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention as  a  definite  policy. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Intervention  in  Cuba 

The  most  striking  departure  from  the  American  policy 
of  non-intervention  in  relation  to  American  states  and  ter- 
ritory was  the  Cuban  intervention.  The  importance  of 
Cuba  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  has  been  realized 
from  the  beginning.  The  desire  to  secure  the  island  as  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  case  it  should  pass  from 
Spanish  control,  was  shown  in  the  attitude  of  American 
statesmen  in  early  times.  Jefferson  advocated  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba  by  peaceful  means.1  The  Jefferson  Cabinet 
on  October  22,  1808,  unanimously  agreed  that  while  the 
United  States  would  be  content  that  the  island  should  con- 
tinue under  Spanish  rule,  French  or  British  rule  would  be 
frowned  upon.2  In  1822  a  rumor  prevailed  that  Great 
Britain  was  secretly  negotiating  with  Spain  for  the  cession 
of  the  island.3  This  Canning  denied.  War  between 
France  and  Spain  led  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  declare  that  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Cuba  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  although  at  the 
time  inopportune.4  The  United  States,  he  said,  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  French  or  British  encroachments.  Mr. 
Randall  was  commissioned  special  agent  to  Cuba  to  report 
on  political  conditions  and  to  observe  the  objects  and  move- 

lFord,  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  x,  pp.  159,  257-258,  278. 
1Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  334. 

8  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  pp.  379-380. 
*44  Br.  and  Fr.  State  Papers,  p.  138. 
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ments  of  foreign  agents  there.1  Henry  Clay,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  directed  the  American  ministers  to  Spain,  France 
and  Great  Britain  to  inform  the  governments  of  those 
countries  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  any  other  power.2 
Mexico  and  Colombia,  seeking  to  aid  Cuban  independence, 
planned  expeditions  for  that  purpose.  Colombia  complied 
with  Clay's  request  to  suspend  operations  until  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  could  be  consulted,  but  Mexico  refused 
unreserved  acceptance  of  the  suggestion.8 

Opposition  to  apprehended  European  intervention  in 
Cuba  was  the  central  theme  of  our  early  Cuban  relations. 
In  refusing,  in  1825,  a  proposal  of  Canning  that  the  United 
States  join  France  and  Great  Britain  in  disclaiming  any  in- 
tention to  occupy  Cuba,  Clay  gave  as  a  reason  that  Spain, 
thinking  her  colonies  safe,  might  prolong  the  colonial  wars 
in  America,  and  that  American  policy  was  opposed  to  such 
action.*  The  French  government  rejected  a  similar  pro- 
posal from  Great  Britain.  The  supposed  danger  that  Spain 
might  cede  or  lose  Cuba  to  some  European  power  caused 
Secretary  of  State  Van  Buren  in  1829  to  argue  for  continued 
Spanish  control.  Cuban  subjection  to  a  state  of  South 
America,  he  thought,  would  lead  to  European  control,  and 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Cuba  would  prejudice  the 
interests  of  the  slave-holders  of  the  South.5  Confidential 
reports  to  the  Department  of  State  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  trustworthy  source  indicated  the  existence  on  the 
part  of  the  British  ministry  and  certain  abolition  societies  of 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  384. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  447;  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel,  vol.  v,  pp.  855-856; 
//  Gallatin's  Writings,  p.  346. 

8  44  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  p.  44;  26  ibid.,  p.  1152. 

4  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  457. 

*zb  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  pp.  114O/-1151. 
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a  purpose  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Creoles  and  negroes 
of  the  island,  and  to  set  up  a  negro  military  republic  under 
British  protection.1  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  thought  that  this  would  be  a  death-blow  to 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  would  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  American  commerce.  "  It  is  quite  obvious,"  he 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  American  consul  at 
Havana,  "  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  em- 
ploy a  force  in  Cuba  for  any  purpose  would  bring  on  a! 
war,  involving  possibly  all  Europe  as  well  as  the  United 
States."  2 

In  1852  the  ministers  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  at 
Washington,  invited  the  United  States  to  join  their  govern- 
ment in  the  conclusion  of  a  tripartite  convention,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  contained  in  the  following  article : 

The  high  contracting  parties  hereby,  severally  and  collec- 
tively, disclaim,  now  and  for  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  they  respectively  bind 
themselves  to  discountenance  all  attempts  to  that  effect  on  the 
part  of  any  power  or  individuals  whatsoever. 

The  high  contracting  parties  declare  severally  and  collec- 
tively, that  they  will  not  obtain  or  maintain  for  themselves,  any 
exclusive  control  over  the  said  island,  nor  assume  nor  exercise 
any  dominion  over  the  same.3 

This  proposal  was  declined.  The  response  of  the 
United  States  was  made  by  Edward  Everett,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  in  identic  notes  addressed  to  the  British  and  French 
ministers  at  Washington  on  December  1,  1852.  In  these 
notes,  which  attracted  wide  attention,  the  Cuban  question 
was  comprehensively  reviewed;   and  the  conclusion   was 

1 44  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  p.  174. 

*44  ibid.,  p.  176. 

8  S.  Ex.  Doc.  13,  32  Cong.  2  Sess.,  p.  15. 
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reached  that  the  Una  ted  States,  although  it  entertained  no 
designs  on  the  island,  could  not  be  expected  and  could  not 
properly  be  asked  to  agree  not  to  acquire  it  under  any  future 
conditions.1 

Only  five  years  before  Mr.  Everett's  note  was  written, 
President  Polk  had  made  a  serious  effort  to  bring  about  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  Among  the 
reasons  by  which  he  supported  his  action  was  the  fear  that 
Great  Britain  would  eventually  seize  the  island,  and  thus  have 
the  coastwide  trade  of  the  United  States  at  her  mercy.  He 
authorized  the  offer  of  a  maximum  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars  for  the  cession.2  The  Spanish  government  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Madrid  reporting  that  "  sooner  than  see  the  island 
transferred  to  any  power,  they  would  prefer  seeing  it  sink 
in  Jhe  ocean."  * 

In  the  celebrated  "  Ostend  Manifesto  "  of  1854,  the  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  was  openly  and 
strongly  advocated.  This  document  was  signed  by  James 
Buchanan,  John  Y.  Mason  and  Pierre  Soule,  ministers  re- 
spectively to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  who  had 
been  instructed  to  meet  at  some  convenient  point  in  Europe 
to  confer  and  report  upon  the  Cuban  question.  They 
strongly  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  island,  and, 
in  case  Spain  should  persist  in  refusing  to  sell,  intimated 
that  the  United  States  would  be  justified  in  acting  upon  the 
principle  of  self-preservation,  especially  if  conditions  should 
develop,  as  regards  the  slave  population,  that  would  en- 
danger the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States  in  which  slavery  existed.     Should  such  conditions 

1  S.  Ex.  Doc.  13,  32  Cong.  2  Scss.,  pp.  17,  22-23;  Moore,  Digest  of 
International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  460. 
*//.  Ex.  Doc.  121,  32  Cong.  1  Sess.,  p.  49. 
*Jbid.,  p.  59. 
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supervene,  and  Spain  still  remain  obdurate  to  offers  of 
purchase,  the  question  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  signers 
of  the  "  manifesto,"  then  arise  as  to  whether  further  action 
was  not  imperative;  and  in  this  relation  they  significantly 
declared : 

Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then,  by 
every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting 
it  from  Spain  if  we  possess  the  power ;  and  this  upon  the  very 
same  principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down 
the  burning  house  of  his  neighbor  if  there  were  no  other  means 
of  preventing  the  flames  from  destroying  his  own  home. 

The  Ostend  Manifesto  became  a  political  issue,  in  con- 
nection with  the  contest  over  slavery ;  but  condemnation  of 
it  was  not  confined  to  the  members  of  any  one  political 
party.  There  were  leading  Democrats  who  requdiated  its 
recommendations.  Naturally,  the  Republican  platform  of 
1856  denounced  it,  declaring  "  that  the  highwayman's  plea 
that  might  makes  right  embodied  in  the  Ostend  circular 
....  would  bring  shame  and  dishonor  upon  any  govern- 
ment or  people  that  gave  it  their  sanction."  x  The  Demo- 
cratic Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  Marcy,  in  a  letter  to 
Soule,  remarked  that  doubtless  "it  was  not  extended  by 
yourself  and  your  colleagues  to  offer  to  Spain  the  alterna- 
tive of  cession  or  seizure."  2  Marcy,  while  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  be  advantage- 
ous as  "  a  precautionary  measure  of  security,"  stated  that 
he  did  not  regard  existing  conditions  as  imperiling  the  ex- 
istence of  the  government.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  should  the 
contingency  suggested  in  your  report  ever  arise  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  case  will  be  promptly  met  by 
the  deliberate  judgment  and  decisive  aotion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  8 

1  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  p.  272. 
» H.  Ex.  Doc.  93,  33  Cong.  2  Sess.,  p.  135. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  136. 
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During  the  years  1868-1878,  the  civil  strife,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Ten  Years'  War,"  kept  the  Cuban  question 
before  the  American  people,  and  gave  rise  to  many  per- 
plexing problems.  President  Grant,  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress,  December  6,  1869,  said  that  the  United  States 
would  refrain  from  enforcing  its  views  upon  unwilling 
nations  and  from  exercising  an  interested  part  without  in- 
vitation in  the  quarrels  of  other  states,  whether  between 
nation  and  nation  or  between  government  and  subjects.1  The 
Cuban  struggle,  he  declared,  had  not  reached  a  state  of  actual 
war,  nor  had  the  insurgents  demonstrated  their  capacity  for 
recognition  as  belligerents.  Spain  had  accepted  a  tender  of 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  only  on  terms  unfair 
to  Cuba,  and  the  offer  was  withdrawn.  Later,  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  the  President  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  disorderly  system  of  warfare  prevailing  in  the  is- 
land, the  chief  results  of  which  were  devastation  and 
wanton  destruction.  The  law  of  nations  was  violated  by 
both  parties.  No  responsible  de  facto  government  existed 
on  the  island,  nor  had  Spain  quelled  the  revolt  or  protected 
the  rights  and  interests  of  foreign  nations  and  their  citi- 
zens. Similar  complaints,  together  with  discussions  of  the 
question  of  declaring  neutrality  and  according  to  the  in- 
surgents belligerent  rights,  may  be  found  in  the  annual 
message  of  1870,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  communications 
to  Congress.  Vigorous  protests  were  made  to  Spain 
against  her  conduct  in  numerous  matters.2  The  termina- 
tion of  the  conflict,  together  with  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  the  islands,  was  urged.5 
The  president  regarded  ".  .  .  .  independence,  and  emanci- 

1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  vii,  p.  31. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  64,  97,  147. 

'Foreign  Relations,  1871,  p.  733;  1872,  p.  580;  1873,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1032- 
1033;  1874,  P- 859. 
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pation,  of  course,  as  the  only  certain  and  even  necessary, 
solution  of  the  question  of  Cuba.  And,  in  his  mind,  all 
incidental  questions  are  quite  subordinate  to  those,  the 
larger  interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect."  * 

September  26,  1872,  a  circular  was  issued  by  Senor  Jil 
Colunje,  Colombian  secretary  of  interior  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  the  American  governments  relative  to  the  situation 
in  Cuba.  The  length  of  the  contest,  the  hopelessness  of 
peace,  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  the  island  and  the  utter 
disregard  for  law  and  order  rendered  the  situation  so 
serious  that  the  American  nations,  so  the  circular  declared, 
could  not  longer  remain  unconcerned.2  Cuban  rights 
should  be  respected.  Cuba  as  an  independent  nation  would 
mean  the  disappearance  of  slavery.  Colombia  also  pro- 
posed that  the  governments  of  Spanish  America  and  the 
United  States  act  jointly  to  obtain  from  Spain  the  recogni- 
tion of  Cuban  independence.  In  case  the  expenses  of  the 
war  caused  Spain  to  hesitate,  the  mediating  governments 
might  agree  to  a  pro  rata  reimbursement,  requiring  none  in 
return,  although  the  resources  of  Cuba  were  ample.  In 
case  mediation  was  accepted,  it  was  proposed  that  confis- 
cation of  property  and  capital  punishment  for  political  of- 
fenses be  discontinued.  In  replying  to  this  circular,  Mr. 
Fish,  speaking  as  Secretary  of  State,  intimated  that  the 
United  States  would  not  enter  upon  the  course  suggested 
by  Colombia,  unless  the  answers  of  the  Spanish  American 
states  to  the  circular  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Cuba 
furnished  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  American  in- 
tervention would  be  successful.3  On  another  occasion  Mr. 
Fish  also  intimated  that,  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  would  act  upon  the  proposals  con- 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1874,  p.  862. 

'Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  70. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  70-71. 
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tained  in  the  circular,  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  con- 
sult the  government  beforehand  as  to  whether  it  was  will- 
ing to  assume  the  role  of  arbiter.1 

On  November  5,  1875,  Mr.  Fish  sent  to  Caleb  Cushing, 
then  American  minister  at  Madrid,  a  paper,  known  as  in- 
struction No.  266,  referring  to  the  confiscation  of  estates 
belonging  to  American  citizens,  the  trial  of  Americans  in 
contravention  of  treaty  obligations,  the  case  of  the 
Virginins,  and  finally,  the  general  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  as  affected  by  the  situation  in  Cuba.2 
The  hope  that  an  adjustment  would  be  reached,  based  upon 
emancipation  and  self-government,  had,  he  said,  been  un- 
realized, and  all  efforts  by  Spain  forcibly  to  end  the  strife 
had  failed.  All  suggestions  of  reform  and  offers  of  media- 
tion made  by  the  United  States  had  been  rejected.  Re- 
conciliation was  agreed  to  only  on  terms  making  recon- 
ciliation impossible.3  The  Spanish  government  had  in- 
sisted that  no  state  of  war  existed  entitling  the  insurgents 
to  belligerent  rights,  but  demanded  all  the  privileges  of  war 
for  itself.  During  seven  years  of  tremendous  strain  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  the  most  exacting  de- 
mands any  government  could  make  under  any  doctrine  or 
claim  of  international  obligation  upon  another,  Spain  had 
failed  to  justify  any  hopes  for  pacification.  Mr.  Fish  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  was  therefore  entitled  to  be 
relieved  of  the  strain,  which  could  only  be  done  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  struggle.  Any  further  reticence,  it  was 
observed,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  both 
governments;  and  in  case  the  war  was  not  terminated, 
Mr.  Fish  stated  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  "other 
governments  to  intervene,  solely  with  the  view  of  bring- 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  70. 
*H.  Ex.  Doc.  00,  44  Cong.  1  Sess.,  p.  7. 
*Ibid.,  p.  a 
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ing  to  an  end  a  disastrous  and  destructive  conflict  and  of 
restoring  peace  in  the  island  of  Cuba."  x 

In  its  purpose  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  the  United 
States  desired  to  obtain  the  moral  support  of  the  European 
powers.  Instruction  No.  266  was  sent  to  General  Schenck 
to  be  read  to  Lord  Derby  in  order  to  gain  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  settlement  of  the  Cuban  question.2  It 
was  likewise  sent  to  the  American  ministers  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna  and  Rome,  with  directious 
to  impart  the  substance  of  it  to  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  to  suggest  that  Spain  be  urged  either  to  termin- 
ate or  to  abandon  the  contest.3  General  Schenck  was 
authorized  to  explain  to  Lord  Derby  that  intervention  was 
not  contemplated  as  an  immediate  result,  but  only  as  a  con- 
tingent necessity  in  case  the  contest  was  prolonged  and  ex- 
isting claims  were  not  adjusted.4  In  his  annual  message 
to  Congress,  December  7,  1875,  President  Grant  reviewed 
the  existing  situation  in  Cuba,  saying  that  "  other  nations 
will  be  compelled  to  assume  the  responsibility  which  de- 
volves upon  them),  and  to  seriously  consider  the  only  re- 
maining measures  possible,  mediation  and  intervention."  5 
The  President,  while  mentioning  these  as  the  only  alterna- 
tives for  ending  the  strife,  did  not  recommend  any  measure 
of  intervention,  holding  himself  ready  to  do  all  he  could  to 
reach  a  peaceful  solution.6  The  United  States  had  already 
had    many    opportunities    for    interference,    if    such    had 

1  H.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  44  Cong.  1  Sess.,  p.  11. 

%S.  Report  No.  885,  55  Cong.  2  Sess.,  pp.  152-153;  S-  Doc.  213,  54  Cong. 
1  Sess. 

•H.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  44  Cong.  1  Sess.,  pp.  13-14;  5.  Report  No.  885* 
55  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  pp.  130,  140-141,  148,  152-153,  154,  IJ%  174- 

4  H.  Ex.  Doc.  00,  44  Cong.  1  Sess.,  p.  13. 

5  Foreign  Relations,  1875,  vol.  i,  pp.  x-xi. 

6  Ibid.,  1875,  vol.  i,  p.  xi. 
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been  its  purpose.  But  proposals  from  the  government 
of  Spain  and  the  immediate  reform  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  island  checked  any  plans  for  interven- 
tion until  the  practical  result  of  the  proposals  and  measures 
could  be  ascertained. 

The  French  government,  while  professing  to  be  desirous 
of  aiding  in  the  matter,  intimated  that  it  would  have  to 
wait,  because  of  the  internal  conditions  of  Spain;  but  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
terminating  the  war  when  the  time  should  seem  to  be 
favorable.1  The  German  government  was  disposed  to  act 
only  in  concert  with  the  other  powers,  but  later  manifested 
a  disinclination  to  do  anything  on  account  of  assurances  re- 
ceived from  Spain.2  Great  Britain  refused  to  be  involved 
if  Spain  stood  off  and  declined  interference.4  Lord  Derby 
doubted  if  Spain  would  give  up  the  island  under  any 
circumstances  except  by  force.  Portugal  would  not  make 
any  representation  to  the  Spanish  government.4  Russia 
agreed  to  advise  Spain  regarding  the  termination  of  the 
contest,  but  in  fact  referred  more  directly  to  the  desire  to 
avert  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.8 
Italy  agreed  to  the  American  proposal.8 

The  foregoing  correspondence  practically  brings  to  a 
close  the  efforts  during  the  administrations  of  President 
Grant  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  Cuban  question.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgimits,  a  rupture  had  seemed  to  be  imminent.  The 
resources  of  diplomacy  were  severely  taxed;  and  it  was 

lS.  Report  No.  885,  55  Cong.  2  Sess.,  pp.  143-147. 

tIbid.,  p.  151 ;  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  p.  101. 

*S.  Report  No.  885,  55  Cong.  2  Sess.,  p.  163. 

*/&«/.,  pp.  154,  171-172. 

*Ibid..  pp.  173,  176-179. 

*Ibid.,  p.  169. 
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only  by  the  pursuit  of  a  consistent  policy,  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  that  intervention  was  avoided. 
During  the  year  1876,  public  interest  in  the  United  States 
came  to  be  more  and  more  absorbed  in  domestic  problems. 
The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  American  indepen- 
dence, the  presidential  campaign,  and  disturbed  political 
conditions  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  followed  by  the 
contest  over  the  results  of  the  presidential  election,  all  united 
to  cause  a  withdrawal  of  public  attention  from  foreign 
affairs.  Moreover,  the  continued  operation  of  the  Mixed 
Commission  under  the  agreement  of  February  12,  1871, 
by  which  the  settlement  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  Cuban 
insurrection  was  gradually  effected,  exerted  a  tranquilizing 
influence  on  relations  with  Spain.  The  insurrection  con- 
tinued to  drag  on,  but  less  notice  was  taken  of  it  than  be- 
fore. President  Hayes,  in  his  first  annual  message  of  De- 
cember 3,  1877,  adverted  to  the  strife  in  Cuba  as  being 
still  in  progress,  but  he  adhered  to  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention.1 In  the  following  year  the  struggle  was  formally 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  so-called  peace  of  Zanjon. 

The  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  Cuba  in  February, 
1895  spread  rapidly,  and  was  characterized  by  active  fight- 
ing. The  revolt  quickly  assumed  formidable  proportions. 
The  Spanish  authorities,  in  spite  of  their  command  of  con- 
siderable military  forces,  offered  little  effective  resistance 
to  the  insurgents.  Mr.  Olney.  in  his  communication  to 
Spain,  did  not  suggest  intervention,  but  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  government  the  importance  of  ameliorating  con- 
ditions in  the  island  and  bringing  to  an  end  the  destruction 
and  devastation  that  were  in  progress.2  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  to  minimize  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  to 
emphasize  alleged  violations  of  neutrality  in  the  United 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1877,  p.  xii. 
'Foreign  Relations,  1897,  P-  542- 
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States.  In  a  comprehensive  report  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Olney  reviewed  the  relative  positions  of  the  contending 
parties,  commenting  upon  the  inability  of  Spain  either  to 
make  her  rule  effective  or  to  afford  redress  for  injuries, 
as  well  as  upon  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  island.1 
President  Cleveland,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  De- 
cember 7,  1896.  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude.2  He  dis- 
cussed the  different  solutions  suggested,  and  advised  against 
intervention  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  had  a 
character  to  maintain,  with  right  and  not  might  as  its  rule 
of  conduct.  Conscious,  however,  of  the  dangers  that 
lurked  in  the  futile  continuance  cf  the  struggle,  he  sounded 
a  note  of  warning,  saying : 

When  the  inability  of  Spain  to  deal  successfully  with  the  in- 
surrection has  become  manifest,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that 
her  sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba  for  all  purposes  of  its  right- 
ful existence,  and  when  a  hopeless  struggle  for  its  reestablish- 
ment  has  degenerated  into  a  strife  which  means  nothing  more 
than  the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  conflict,  a  situation  will 
be  presented  in  which  our  obligations  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  will  be  superseded  by  higher  obligations,  which  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  to  recognize  and  discharge. 

The  change  of  administration  in  the  United  States  in 
1897  was  not  attended  with  any  radical  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  towards  the  Cuban  question, 
but  there  was  a  growing  popular  feeling  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  policy  of  reconcentration  instituted  by  General 
Weyler.  This  sentiment  was  reflected  in  a  protest  addres- 
sed by  Mr.  Sherman,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  on   June  28,    1897,  in 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1896,  pp.  xxxi-xxxvii. 
*Ibid.,  1896,  pp.  xxxi-xxxv. 
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which  it  was  declared  that  the  President  conceived  that  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  a  war,  conducted  almost  within 
sight  of  the  United  States  and  grievously  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  its  citizens,  should  "  at  least  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  military  codes  of  civilization."  The  Spanish 
government,  in  its  reply,  maintained  that  great  progress  had 
been  made  in  subduing  the  insurrection,  and,  while  denying 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
again  complained  of  the  support  and  encouragement  which 
the  insurgents  received  from  American  sources. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  annual  message  of  December 
6,  1897,  reviewed  the  Cuban  problem  at  much  length.  His 
attitude  towards  Spain  was  altogether  friendly,  but  he 
stated  that  the  existing  conditions  were  such  as  to  cause  the 
gravest  apprehension.  The  offer  of  the  friendly  offices  of 
the  United  States,  made  by  his  predecessor  in  April  1896. 
had,  he  said,  altogether  failed,  the  answer  of  Spain  in  sub- 
stance being  that  the  pacification  of  the  island  must  begin 
with  the  submission  of  the  rebels  to  the  mother  country. 
He  described  the  "  cruel  policy  of  concentration  "  initiated 
in  1896  as  a  measure  of  "  extermination,"  and  adverted  to 
•the  demand  which  he  had  made  after  his  inauguration  as 
President  for  the  release  or  speedy  trial  of  all  American 
citizens  who  were  under  arrest  in  Cuba.  This  demand  had 
resulted  in  the  release  of  upwards  of  twenty  prisoners  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  new  Minister  to 
Spain,  General  Woodford,  had,  said  President  McKinley, 
been  instructed  to  assure  Spain  of  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
United  States  to  lend  its  aid  toward  the  ending  of  the 
struggic  by  a  solution  which  should  be  just  and  honorable 
alike  to  Spain  and  to  the  Cuban  people.  Between  the  de- 
parture of  General  Woodford  fromi  the  United  States  and 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  Senor  Canovas,  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
cabinet,  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  and  a  new 
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administration  had  been  installed  under  the  leadership  of 
Senor  Sagasta.  It  had  fallen  to  the  latter  to  answer 
General  Woodford's  representations,  and  the  answer  was, 
said  President  McKinley,  in  the  direction  of  a  better  under- 
standing. Senor  Sagasta  had  stated  that  Spain  had  de- 
cided to  put  into  effect  the  political  reforms  which  he  had 
previously  advocated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Cuba 
autonomy  while  guarding  Spanish  sovereignty.  After 
thus  rehearsing  the  negotiations,  President  McKinley 
stated  that  of  the  untried  measures  there  remained  only 
"recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents;  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Cuba;  neutral  intervention  to 
end  the  war  by  imposing  a  rational  compromise  between 
the  contestants,  and  intervention  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other  party.  I  speak  not,"  declared  President  McKinley, 
"  of  forcible  annexation,  for  that  cannot  be  thought  of. 
That,  by  our  code  of  morality,  would  be  criminal  aggres- 
sion." President  McKinley  then  discussed  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  belligerency  and  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  unwise  and  inadmissible.  He  also  op- 
posed intervention,  especially  in  view  of  the  hopeful  change 
that  had  apparently  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  thej 
Spanish  government.  Decrees  looking  to  the  application 
of  the  foreshadowed  reforms  had,  he  said,  already  been 
promulgated,  although  their  full  text  had  not  been  received. 
Moreover,  under  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  on 
April  4,  1897,  effective  relief  had  been  given  to  distressed 
American  citizens  in  Cuba  and  the  new  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  reversed  the  military  policy  which  had  so  greatly 
shocked  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  having  recalled  the 
commander  under  whose  orders  it  was  initiated,  and  had 
set  on  foot  measures  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  starvation. 
No  American  citizen,  so  far  as  the  government  knew,  was 
then  in  arrest  or  confinement  in  Cuba.     The  near  future 
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would,  said  President  McKinley,  demonstrate  whether  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  righteous  peace  was  likely  to 
be  attained ;  and  if  it  should  later  appear  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  intervene  by  force,  it  should  be  "  with- 
out fault  on  our  part,  and  only  because  the  necessity  of 
such  action  will  be  so  clear  as  to  command  the  support  and 
approval  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  pursuit  of  the  peaceful  policy  which  President  Mc- 
Kinley had  sought  to  preserve  was  soon  interrupted  by  cer- 
tain extraordinary  incidents  which  produced  a  crisis,  and 
at  last  brought  the  United  States  to  the  point  of  forcible 
intervention.  The  first  of  these  was  the  surreptitious 
publication  of  a  letter  which  the  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington had  addressed  to  a  personal  correspondent  in 
Havana.  This  letter,  besides  describing  the  negotiations 
then  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  a 
commercial  arrangement  in  regard  to  Cuba,  as  a  mere 
diplomatic  expedient  intended  to  gain  time,  contained  an 
analysis  of  the  political  situation  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  opprobious  epithets  were  applied  to  the  President, 
who  was  represented  as  being  a  shifty  politician,  anxious  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  those  who  advocated  as  well  as 
with  those  who  opposed  intervention  in  Cuba.  The  fact 
that  this  letter  was  private  detracted  nothing  from  the  pain- 
ful effects  produced  by  its  publication.  Its  author  mani- 
fested his  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  by  cabling  his 
resignation  to  Madrid  before  a  demand  for  his  recall  could 
be  presented.  The  excitement  caused  by  this  incident  had 
by  no  means  died  away  when,  on  February  15,  1898,  the 
sinking  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine,  as  the  result  of  an  explosion, 
ocurred  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  with  the  loss  of  two  of 
her  officers  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  crew. 
The  sinking  of  the  ship  was  separately  investigated  by 
American  and  Spanish  naval  commissions,  which  rendered 
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opposite  reports  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  While 
public  feeling  in  the  United  States  was  deeply  stirred  by 
this  incident,  the  impression  that  Spain  was  unable  to  re- 
store older  in  Cuba  was  greatly  strengthened  by  a  notable 
speech  made  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Proctor  of  Vermont, 
who  had  lately  visited  the  island.  Hence,  while  nego- 
tiations to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  were  not  wholly  aban- 
doned, there  was  little  reason  on  either  side  to  believe  or 
to  hope  that  they  would  prove  to  be  successful. 

General  Woodford,  at  Madrid,  continued  earnestly  to 
labor  for  a  practicable  basis  of  settlement.  The  Spanish 
Government  offered  to  submit  the  affairs  of  the  Maine  to 
arbitration,  to  revoke  all  orders  of  concentration  and  ac- 
cept assistance  from  the  United  States  in  feeding  and  ex- 
tending succor  to  persons  in  need,  and  to  confide  the  pre- 
parations for  the  pacification  of  the  island  to  an  insular 
parliament.  But,  as  this  parliament  was  not  to  meet  until 
the  4th  of  May,  the  Spanish  government  intimated  that  it 
would  not  find  it  inconvenient  to  accept  at  once  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  if  the  insurgents  should  request  it  from 
the  Spanish  commander-in-chief,  with  whom  it  would  rest 
to  determine  the  duration  and  conditions  of  the  suspension. 
On  this  basis  the  Spanish  government  sought  to  secure  de- 
lay in  the  transmission  by  the  President  to  Congress  of  a 
message  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  Cuban  situation. 
Great  impatience  had  already  been  manifested  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  at  the  delays  that  had  taken  place  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  President's  message.  It  was  at  length  sent 
in  on  April  II,  1898. 

In  this  message,  President  McKinley,  after  reviewing 
historically  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  in 
regard  to  Cuba,  discussed  the  various  expedients  which 
had  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problem 
with  which  he  was  confronted.     Discussing,  first,  the  ques- 
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tion  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  insurgent 
government  in  Cuba,  he  invoked  as  a  precedent  the  message 
of  President  Jackson  to  Congress  of  December  21,  1836, 
on  the  question  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  so-called  Cuban  Republic  would  be  un- 
justified on  grounds  of  law  and  would  also  be  inexpedient. 
There  remained  for  consideration,  said  President  McKinley, 
the  alternative  forms  of  intervention  to  end  the  war, 
either  by  imposing  a  rational  compromise  between  the  con- 
testants, or  by  becoming  the  active  ally  of  the  one  party  or 
the  other.  The  latter  alternative  he  rejected.  Of  the 
former,  he  stated  that  the  grounds  for  such  intervention 
might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First:  In  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
barbarities,  bloodshed,  starvation,  and  horrible  miseries  now 
existing  there,  and  which  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  stop  or  mitigate.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
this  is  all  in  another  country,  belonging  to  another  nation,  and 
is  therefore  none  of  our  business.  It  is  specially  our  duty, 
for  it  is  right  at  our  door. 

Second :  We  owe  it  to  our  citizens  in  Cuba  to  afford  them  that 
protection  and  indemnity  for  life  and  property  which  no  gov- 
ernment there  can  or  will  afford,  and  to  that  end  to  terminate 
the  conditions  that  deprive  them  of  legal  protection. 

Third :  The  right  to  intervene  may  be  justified  by  the  very 
serious  injury  to  the  commerce,  trade,  and  business  of  our 
people,  and  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  and  devas- 
tation of  the  island. 

Fourth,  and  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance:  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  is  a  constant  menace  to  our 
peace,  and  entails  upon  this  government  an  enormous  expense. 
With  such  a  conflict  waged  for  years  in  an  island  so  near  us 
and  with  which  our  people  have  such  trade  and  business  rela- 
tions ;  when  the  lives  and  liberty  of  our  citizens  are  in  constant 
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danger  and  their  property  destroyed  and  themselves  ruined; 
where  our  trading  vessels  are  liable  to  seizure  and  are  seized 
at  our  very  door  by  war  ships  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  expedi- 
tions of  filibustering  that  we  are  powerless  to  prevent  alto- 
gether, and  the  irritating  questions  and  entanglements  thus 
arising — all  these  and  others  that  I  need  not  mention,  with 
the  resulting  strained  relations,  are  a  constant  menace  to  our 
peace,  and  compel  us  to  keep  on  a  semi-war  footing  with  a 
nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace. 

On  a  view  of  all  the  facts  and  considerations,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  requested  from  Congress  authority  to  take 
measures  to  bring  about  the  final  termination  of  hostilities 
between  the  government  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba, 
and  to  secure  in  the  island  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
government,  with  power  to  make  such  use  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  might  be  necessary 
for  those  purposes.  He  declared  that,  having  exhausted 
every  effort  to  relieve  the  intolerable  condition  of  affairs 
that  had  so  long  existed,  he  was  prepared  to  execute  every 
obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution  and  the 
law.  In  conclusion,  however,  he  stated  that  since  his  mes- 
sage was  prepared,  he  had  received  official  information  that 
the  latest  decree  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  directed 
General  Blanco,  in  order  to  facilitate  peace,  to  proclaim  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  the  duration  and  details  of  which 
had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  United  States. 
President  McKinley  commended  this  communication  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  in  the  solemn  deliberations  on 
which  it  was  about  to  enter. 

On  April  19,  1898,  Congress  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution  for  intervention: 

Whereas  the  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  existed  for 
more  than  three  years  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own 
borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civilization, 
culminating,  as  they  have,  in  the  destruction  of  a  United 
States  battleship,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  its  offi- 
cers and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  and  cannot  longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress of  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
upon  which  the  action  of  Congress  was  invited :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  First.  That 
the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand, 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority 
and  government  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  dis- 
position or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or 
control  over  said  Island,  except  for  the  pacification  thereof, 
and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  Island  to  its  people.1 

This  resolution,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  be- 
came a  law  on  April  20.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Sherman, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  telegraphed  the  text  of  the  resolution 
to  General  Woodford,  at  Madrid,  with  instructions  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Spanish  government  and  formally  to  demand 
that  Spain  at  once  relinquish  her  authority  and  government 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1898,  p.  763. 
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in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  her  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters.1  Any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  control 
or  sovereignty  over  the  island  was  disclaimed.  Unless  a 
satisfactory  response  to  these  demands  should  be  received 
by  Saturday  noon,  April  23,  it  was  stated  that  the  President 
would  without  further  notice  execute  the  provisions  of  the 
joint  resolution  in  order  to  end  the  conflict  in  Cuba.  Senor 
Polo  de  Bernabe,  who  had  succeeded  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome 
as  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  asked  for  his  pass- 
ports on  April  20.  On  April  21,  the  Spanish  minister  of 
state  in  a  note  to  General  Woodford,  declared  that  the  joint 
resolution,  since  it  denied  the  legitimate  interests  of  Spain  in 
Cuba  and  threatened  armed  intervention,  was  equivalent 
to  an  evident  declaration  of  war,  and  that  consequently 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  countries  were  broken. 
On  April  22,  President  McKinley  proclaimed  a  blockade 
of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  including  ports  between 
Cardenas  and  Bahia  Honda,  and  of  the  port  of  Cienfuegos 
on  the  south  coast ;  and  on  April  23rd  he  called  for  volun- 
teers to  execute  the  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress  on  April  25th,  he  recommended 
a  formal  declaration  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  This  recommendation 
was  immediately  accepted  and  on  the  same  day  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  was  approved  by  the  President, 
declaring  the  existence  of  the  state  of  war  from  and  in- 
cluding April  21. 

It  is  beyond  my  purpose  to  follow  the  military  events  of 
the  Spanish-American  war;  nor  is  it  pertinent  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  eventual  grant  of 
independence  to  the  island,  or  the  interventions  that  have 
since  taken   place  under  the  treaties  between  the  United 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1898,  pp.  762-763. 
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States  and  Cuba.  President  McKinley,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  December  5,  1898,  declared  that,  after  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  island,  aid  and  protection  should  be  given  to  the 
Cubans  in  forming  a  government  of  their  own,  and  that 
militar}'  occupation  by  the  United  States  would  continue 
only  until  complete  tranquility  and  a  stable  government  had 
been  established.  The  independence  of  Cuba  was  estab- 
lished and  its  political  relations  to  the  United  States  were 
determined  by  the  treaty  of  March  22,  1903,  which  em- 
bodied the  so-called  Piatt  amendment  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  21,  1901,  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  United  States  Army.  This  amendment  was,  by  its 
terms,  declared  to  be  intended  to  fulfill  the  purpose  de- 
clared in  the  joint  resolution  of  April  20,  1898,  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  Cuba  to  its  people,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spanish  authorities.  To  this  end  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  leave  the  government  and  control 
of  the  island  to  its  people  so  soon  as  a  government  should 
have  been  established  under  a  constitution  which  should 
define  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba, 
in  conformity  with  the  conditions  which  the  amendment 
prescribed.  These  conditions  were,  in  substance,  (1)  that 
the  Cuban  government  should  never  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment with  any  foreign  power  which  would  impair  or  tend 
to  impair  the  independence  of  the  island,  nor  permit  any 
such  power  to  obtain  a  lodgment  in  or  control  over  any 
part  of  the  island;  (2)  that  the  Cuban  government  should 
not  assume  or  contract  any  public  debt  for  which  the  ordin- 
ary revenues  of  the  island,  after  defraying  current  expenses, 
were  inadequate;  (3)  that  the  United  States  might  in- 
tervene for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the 
maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligations  which  the  United  States  had  as- 
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sumed  on  the  part  of  Cuba  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain;  (4)  that  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  dur- 
ing its  military  occupancy  should  be  treated  as  valid,  and 
that  all  lawful  rights  acquired  thereunder  should  be  main- 
tained and  protected;  (5)  that  the  government  of  Cuba 
should  execute  plans  for  the  sanitation  of  the  cities  of  the 
island  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  epidemic  and 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  assure  protection  to  the  people 
and  commerce  of  Cuba  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  the 
southern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  their  inhabitants; 
(6)  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  should  be  omitted  from  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  boundaries  of  Cuba,  the  title  to  the 
island  to  be  left  to  future  adjustment  by  treaty;  (7)  that, 
in  order  to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  and  protect  its  people  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  defense,  the  government  of  Cuba  should 
sell  or  lease  to  the  United  States  lands  necessary  for  coaling 
or  naval  stations  at  specified  points,  to  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  (8)  that  by  way  of 
further  assurance,  the  government  of  Cuba  should  embody 
the  foregoing  conditions  in  a  permanent  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

These  conditions  were  incorporated  into  an  ordinance 
appended  to  the  Cuban  constitution.  They  were  also  em- 
bodied in  a  permanent  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  signed  at  Havana  on  May  22,  1903,  the  ratifications 
of  which  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  July  1,  1904. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  July  2,  1903,  Cuba  leased  to  the 
United  States  certain  areas  of  land  and  water  at  Guan- 
tanamo  and  Bahia  Honda  for  naval  or  coaling  stations. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress of  December  3,  1901,  announced  that  before  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  closed,  the  putting  of  the  independent 
government  of  Cuba  on  a  firm  footing  would  be  an  ac- 
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complished  fact.  The  first  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  was  inaugurated  on  May  20,  1902.  Thus,  in  the 
most  striking  instance  of  intervention  to  be  found  in  its 
history,  the  United  States,  fulfilling  the  pledee  which  it 
had  given  to  the  world,  kept  faith  with  the  object  of  its  solici- 
tude by  relinquishing  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  govern- 
ment and  control  of  the  island,  subject  only  to  such  con- 
ditions as  were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  indepen- 
dence and  the  exercise  of  orderly  self-rule. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Intervention  in  the  Revolution  at  Panama,  1903 

With  the  express  exception  of  the  case  of  Cuba,  the 
outstanding  instance  of  American  intervention  is  that  of 
the  United  States  in  the  revolution  at  Panama  in  1903,  re- 
sulting in  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  Panama. 
This  intervention,  and  the  controversy  with  Colombia 
which  followed,  has  a  distinct  relation  to  the  treaty  of  1846 
between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  New  Granada, 
article  35  of  which  provides  that  "  the  United  States 
guarantee,  positively  and  efficaciously,  to  New  Granada, 
by  the  present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned Isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit 
from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which 
New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory."1 
President  Polk,  in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  February  10, 
1847,  transmitting  the  treaty  of  1846  to  that  body,  ob- 
served that  the  conditions  inducing  him  to  lay  the  document 
before  the  Senate  were:  (1)  that  the  treaty  did  not  pro- 
pose to  guarantee  a  territory  to  a  foreign  nation  in  which 
the  United  States  should  have  no  common  interest  with 
that  nation;  (2)  that  the  guarantee  was  confined  to  the 
single  province  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  New  Granadan  territories  generally;  (3)  that 

1  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  312. 
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it  would  constitute  no  alliance  for  any  political  object,  but 
for  a  purely  commercial  one,  which  would  command  the  in- 
terest of  all  maritime  nations;  and  (4)  that  in  entering  into 
the  mutual  guarantees  proposed  in  Article  35  of  the  treaty, 
neither  of  the  parties  had  entertained  any  narrow  or  ex- 
clusive views,  but  were  moved  "  to  secure  to  all  nations  the 
free  and  equal  right  of  passage  over  the  Isthmus."  *  More- 
over, he  contended  that  such  a  guarantee  was  necessary  to 
secure  for  the  world  this  passage,  independent  of  wars  and 
revolutions  which  might  arise  among  different  nations,  and 
was  indispensable  to  effect  its  construction,  either  by 
sovereign  states  or  by  private  enterprise. 

The  treaty  of  1846,  therefore,  embraces  a  guarantee  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a  view  toi 
maintaining  a  free  and  open  transit,  and  a  guarantee  of 
New  Granadan  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  over 
the  territory.  The  guarantee  of  neutrality  and  sovereignty 
has  in  several  instances  been  defined  and  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  justify 
it.  We  have  taken  the  position  that  the  United  States  could 
tender  to  New  Granada,  unsought,2  such  advice  as  was 
necessary,  in  her  relation  with  other  powers,  to  protect  the 
Isthmus  under  the  treaty.  The  Peruvian  government  in- 
quired as  to  the  measures  which  the  United  States  might 
take  in  case  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  should  be 
threatened,  and  suggested  that  New  Granada  might  make 
the  Isthmus  a  seat  of  hostile  preparations  against  Peru, 
and  thus  make  of  the  guarantee  of  neutrality  in  effect  at 
defensive  alliance  between  New  Granada  and  the  United 
States.3  Mr.  Everett,  as  Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  the 
action  taken   would   be   controlled   by    the   magnitude  of 

'-Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  iv,  pp.  512-513. 
a  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  iii,  p.  24, 
3  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  25. 
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American  interests,  and  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between 
Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  would  be  offered  to  prevent  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  United  States  was  under  no  duty  to  explain  to 
Colombia  the  means  which  it  might  take  to  effect  the 
guarantee  of  Colombian  sovereignty.1  The  action  of  both 
governments,  he  observed,  should  be  regulated  by  the  treaty 
and  the  law  of  nations,  should  the  emergency  arise.  Mr. 
Fish,  as  Secretary  of  State,  declared  that  "  a  principal  ob- 
ject "  of  New  Granada  in  signing  the  treaty  of  1846  was 
to  maintain  her  sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus  against  any 
attack  from  abroad.2  Secretary  of  State  Evarts  expressed 
the  view  that  the  American  guarantee  of  neutrality  did  not 
extend  to  the  duty  of  restraining  the  transportation  of 
munitions  of  war  to  belligerents  in  a  war  during  which  the 
United  States  was  neutral.8  He  directed  Mr.  Dichman, 
American  minister  to  Colombia,  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
Isthmus,  as  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  should  in  no 
sense  be  confused  with  the  rules  which  Colombia  should 
be  called  upon  to  enforce  within  her  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion as  a  sovereign  state,  as  towards  all  belligerent  states. 
The  construction  of  the  American  guarantee  was  reserved 
for  a  situation  which  might  require  it. 

In  a  convention  between  the  republics  of  Colombia  and 
Costa  Rica,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  certain  boundary  dif- 
ferences which  affected  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  of 
Panama  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  in  case  of  his 
declination,  successively  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic.4     Mr.  Blaine,  Secre- 

1  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  26-27. 

•  Foreign  Relations,  1871,  pp.  247,  248. 

*  Moore,  J.  B.,  Digest  of  International  Law,  voL  iii,  p.  27. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  29-32.  { 
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tary  of  State,  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
bound  by  any  arbitration  where  its  rights  or  interests  were 
concerned,  and  where  it  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  the  sub- 
ject or  method  of  the  arbitration,  or  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
arbitrator.  This  position  was  substantially  reaffirmed  by 
Secretaries  of  State  Frelinghuysen  and  Bayard.  By  a 
supplementary  convention  between  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica,  concluded  January  20,  1886,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  judgment  of  the  arbitration  should  be  confined  to  ter- 
ritorial limits  as  set  forth  in  the  supplementary  convention, 
and  it  was  further  provided  that  the  judgment  should  not 
affect  the  rights  which  any  third  party,  not  having  partici- 
pated in  the  convention,  might  claim  to  the  "  ownership  " 
of  the  territory  in  question.  This  formal  assurance  was 
accepted  by  the  United  States,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  term  "  ownership  "  was  used  in  no  restrictive  sense,  but 
included  all  possessory  or  usufructuary  rights,  easements, 
or  privileges  which  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  may 
possess  in  the  territory  under  dispute,  both  as  regards  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  contracting  parties, 
and  its  relation  and  that  of  its  citizens  to  any  third  govern- 
ment not  a  party  to  the  arbitration. 

The  guarantee  of  a  free  and  open  transit,  in  its  relation 
to  domestic  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
Isthmus,  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  guarantee  of  neutral- 
ity and  sovereignty.  The  Isthmus  became  in  due  course 
an  important  highway  of  commerce  and  transportation. 
In  the  celebrated  Panama  riot  of  1856,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  destruction  of  property,  the  government  of 
New  Granada,  by  a  convention  concluded  at  Washington, 
September  10,  1857,  agreed  to  adjust  all  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  that  government  presented  before  a 
certain  date,  and  especially  such  claims  as  were  caused  by 
the  riot  of  1856.1     By  this  convention,  New  Granada  rec- 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  34-35. 
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ognized  her  "obligation  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
along  the  transit  route"  The  Department  of  State,  in 
1866,  with  respect  to  a  rumor  that  the  state  of  Panama 
would  attempt  to  secure  her  independence,  announced  that 
the  United  States  had  made  a  uniform  practice  of  absten- 
tion from  any  connection  with  questions  of  internal  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  of  Panama  or  any  other  Colombian  state, 
and  would  continue  to  be  neutral  in  such  domestic  distur- 
bances.1 However,  in  the  event  of  interference  with  the 
transit  trade  due  to  foreign  or  domestic  invasions  in  the 
state  of  Panama,  measures  of  protection  would  be  taken. 
Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  significantly  observed  that  the 
United  States  had.  under  the  treaty  of  1846.  undertaken  to 
protect  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.2  In  ad- 
dition, he  said :  "  This  engagement,  however,  has  never  been 
acknowledged  to  embrace  the  duty  of  protecting  the  road 
across  it  from  the  violence  of  local  factions;  but  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  Colombian  government 
to  protect  it  against  attacks  from  local  insurgents."  Dur- 
ing the  insurrection  of  1884-1885,  and  at  other  times,  the 
United  States  had  employed  its  armed  forces  to  protect 
American  citizens  and  their  property  along  the  transit 
route.  In  most  instances,  these  steps  were  taken  with  the 
assent  of  the  Colombian  government.  In  regard  to  these 
measures,  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  declared  that  the 
United  States  had  always  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
Colombia  and  had  never  acknowledged,  but  had  expressly 
disclaimed,  the  duty  of  protecting  the  line  of  transit  against 
domestic  disturbance.  Due  to  interference  with  the  line  of 
railway  by  the  Liberals,  American  forces  were  landed  at 
Panama,  November  4,  1901.  A  degree  of  American  inter- 
vention continued  during  the  period  of  revolution,  which  was 

1  Moore,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  38. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  38. 
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brought  to  a  close  when  peace  was  concluded  on  November 
21,  1902,  between  the  Colombian  government  and  the  re- 
volutionary forces  in  the  cabin  of  Rear-1  Admiral  Casey's 
flagship. 

The  incident  which  led  to  our  intervention  to  establish  the 
republic  of  Panama  was  the  revolution  of  1903.  On 
November  3,  1903,  the  commanders  of  the  Boston,  Nash- 
ville and  Dixie  were  instructed  as  follows : 

Maintain  a  free  and  uninterrupted  transit.  If  interruption 
threatened  by  armed  force,  occupy  the  line  of  railroad.  Pre- 
vent landing  of  any  armed  force  with  hostile  intent,  either  gov- 
ernment or  insurgent,  at  any  point  within  50  miles  of  Panama. 
Government  force  reported  approaching  Isthmus  in  vessels. 
Prevent  their  landing  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  landing  would 
precipitate  a  conflict.1 

The  revolution  followed  the  next  day,  and  the  independence 
of  the  republic  was  declared  a  day  later.  Mr.  Hay,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  instructed  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  Panama  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  new  govern- 
ment when  he  was  satisfied  that  "a  de  facto  government, 
republican  in  form,  and  without  substantial  opposition  from 
its  own  people  "  had  been  established.2  He  was  also  dir- 
ected to  look  to  that  government  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  their  property,  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  regards  Isthmian  transit.  On 
November  13,  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla  was  received  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States.3 
The  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  on  November  18,  1903. 
Under  its  provisions,  the  United  States  agreed  to  guarantee 
and  maintain  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Panama.* 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1903,  p.  267. 

•  Ibid.,  1903,  p.  233. 
'Ibid.,  1903,  pp.  245,  246. 

*  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1349,  et  seq. 
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On  her  part,  Panama  relinquished  to  the  United  States  the 
control  of  sanitation  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
within  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama.  The  United  States 
was  given  the  right  to  employ  measures  to  protect  the 
canal,  and  no  alterations  in  government,  laws  or  treaties 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  United  States  could  be  made 
without  her  consent.  Panama  granted  to  the  United  States 
in  perpetuity  a  zone  ten  miles  wide  for  purposes  of  a  canal, 
American  control  of  which  was  to  be  virtually  sovereign. 
President  Roosevelt  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  treaty  in  his  annual  message  of  December  7, 
1903. *  He  cited  declarations  of  policy  of  earlier  statesmen 
in  regard  to  the  canal  question,  gave  a  list  of  revolutions  and 
other  outbreaks  which  had  occurred  on  the  Isthmus  since 
the  treaty  of  1846,  and  pointed  out  that  American  interests 
under  the  treaty  would  be  best  served  by  entering  into  re- 
lations with  the  republic  of  Panama.  He  also  condemned 
Colombia  for  her  "  contemptuous  refusal  "  to  ratify  the 
Hay-Herran  treaty,  which  the  Colombian  Congress  de- 
clined to  approve  on  the  ground  that  it  infringed  national 
sovereignty  and  was  not  in  accord  with  the  national  con- 
stitution and  laws. 

Colombia  immediately  protested,  invoking  article  35  of 
the  treaty  of  1846,  and  the  two  governments  entered  upon 
a  controversy  which  is  still  unsettled.  The  question  was 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  extending  re- 
cognition at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  revolution  constituted 
an  act  of  intervention.  General  Reyes  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  United  States  to  present  the  Colom- 
bian case,  A  capital  complaint  which  he  made  was  that 
the  United  States  had  intervened  in  a  conflict  between 
Colombia  and  a  rebellious  province,  and  had  aided  in  the 
dismemberment  of  a  portion  of  Colombia's  territory.     He 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1903,  p.  xxxii. 
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denied  that  the  principle  of  secession  was  recognized  by 
the  internal  law  of  Colombia,  and  described  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  proper  conditions  of  recognition  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

If  the  people  of  Panama,  animated  by  the  noble  sentiments 
which  induced  men  of  action  to  seek  quicker  and  more  rapid 
progress,  had  proclaimed  their  independence  and,  without  for- 
eign aid,  been  victorious  in  battle  waged  against  the  armies 
of  the  mother  country,  had  organized  a  government,  drawn  up 
laws,  and  proved  to  the  world  that  it  could  govern  itself  by 
itself  and  be  responsible  to  other  nations  for  its  conduct,  with- 
out doubt  it  would  have  become  entitled  to  recognition  by  all 
the  powers.1 

He  held,  however,  that  none  of  these  things  had  oc- 
curred, and  observed  that  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
was  difficult  to  comprehend  in  the  light  of  prior  American 
practice.  His  three  main  points  of  complaint  included  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  United  States  to  the  Panama  insurrec- 
tion, the  premature  recognition  of  the  republic  of  Panama, 
and  the  alleged  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1846 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Granada.  Mr.  Hay, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  eighteen  governments  had 
recognized  the  revolution  as  an  "  avowed  object  ....  to 
secure  the  construction  of  the  interoceanic  canal." 2  It 
was  inspired,  he  said,  by  the  desire  of  the  people  to  safe- 
guard their  own  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
the  canal  to  its  providential  uses.  Any  recognition  was  due 
to  the  conviction  that  interests  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
civilized  world  would  be  endangered.  As  to  the  American 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus,  and  of  the 
sovereignty  and  property  of  Colombia  over  it,  such  a  step 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1903,  p.  292. 
'Ibid.,  1903,  pp.  302-303. 
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had  been  taken  in  the  interests  of  an  interoceanic  communi- 
cation and  of  an  uninterrupted  transit  from  sea  to  sea. 
Responsibility  was  laid  upon  Colombia,  and  a  vigorous  ex- 
change of  notes  followed. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  January  4,  1904,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  set  forth,  m  clear  and  explicit  terms,  definite 
reasons  for  the  policy  of  his  administration  in  dealing  with 
the  situation  in  Panama.1  At  the  outset,  he  quoted  the 
position  enunciated  by  Secretary  of  State  Cass  in  1858, 
which  was  m  effect  that  sovereignty  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  rights,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  states  in  Central 
America  should  not  be  allowed  to  close  the  doors  of  in- 
tercourse to  the  world.  Under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
he  said,  the  United  States,  in  engaging  to  control  and  police 
the  canal,  and  to  keep  it  open  for  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
on  equal  terms,  "  assumed  the  position  of  guarantor  of  the 
canal  and  of  its  peaceful  use  by  all  the  world."  At  the 
time  of  the  submission  to  Colombia  of  the  Hay-Herrarf 
treaty,  three  things,  Mr.  Roosevelt  observed,  were  settled. 
One  was  that  the  canal  should  be  built,  and  that  the  time 
of  allowing  impediments  to  delay  its  construction  was  past. 
A  second  was  that  the  United  States  would  deal  in  a  fair 
and  generous  way  with  the  people  through  whose  land  the 
canal  might  be  built.  The  Hay-Herran  treaty,  it  was  de- 
clared, fulfilled  these  conditions,  in  that  it  acknowledged, 
confirmed  and  preserved  Colombian  sovereignty  over  the 
strip.  No  nation  could  undertake  to  build  a  canal  with  a 
less  degree  of  control  than  was  provided  for  in  the  Hay- 
Herran  treaty,  and  a  refusal  to  grant  it  was  a  refusal  to 
enter  into  any  practicable  treaty,  with  the  result  that: 
Colombia  would  hold  up  the  world's  traffic  across  the  Isth- 
mus. Finally,  Congress  had  settled  that  the  canal  was  to  be 
built. 

1  Foreign  Relations,  1903,  pp.  260-278. 
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With  the  refusal  of  the  Colombian  legislature  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  three  possibilities,  said  President  Roosevelt,  were 
open  to  the  United  States.  One  possibility,  that  Colombia 
might  eventually  see  the  unwisdom  of  her  course,  failed,  in 
spite  of  warnings  from  the  United  States  as  to  the  con- 
sequences which  would  ensue.  A  second  was  the  utilization 
of  the  Nicaragua  route.  A  third  was  that  the  people  of  the 
Isthmus  might,  in  their  desire  to1  see  the  canal  built,  de- 
clare their  independence,  and  make  its  construction  possible. 
This  course  was  taken. 

President  Roosevelt  defended  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  terms :  "  We,  in  effect,  policed  the 
Isthmus  in  the  interests  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  our  own 
national  needs,  and  for  the  good  of  the  entire  civilized 
world."  He  then  gave  the  following  defense  of  the  act  of 
recognition : 

Their  recognition  by  this  government  was  based  upon  a  state 
of  facts  in  no  way  dependent  for  its  justifications  upon  our 
action  in  ordinary  cases.  I  have  not  denied,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  deny,  either  the  validity  or  the  propriety  of  the  general  rule 
that  a  new  state  should  not  be  recognized  as  independent  till 
it  has  shown  its  ability  to  maintain  its  independence.  This 
rule  is  derived  from  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  as 
a  corollary  of  that  principle  has  generally  been  observed  by 
the  United  States.  But,  like  the  principle  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced, the  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions ;  and  there  are  in  my 
opinion  clear  and  imperative  reasons  why  a  departure  from  it 
was  justified  and  even  required  in  the  present  instance. 

The  reasons  for  departure  in  this  instance,  observed 
President  Roosevelt,  embraced  our  treaty  rights,  our  national 
interests  and  safety,  and  the  interests  of  collective  civiliza- 
tion. As  to  treaty  rights,  he  held  that  the  American 
guarantee  of  New  Granadan  sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus 
was   not  a  guarantee  against   domestic   insurrection;  and 
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where  the  intervention  had  taken  place  under  article  35  of 
the  treaty  of  1846,  it  was  only  with  the  larger  end  in  view 
of  free  Isthmian  transit.  Colombia,  he  claimed,  did  not 
reciprocate  with  the  grant  of  reasonable  concessions  which 
the  United  States  had  a  right  to  expect.  National  in- 
terests and  safety,  he  thought,  would  be  endangered  by 
further  delay  in  constructing  the  long-contemplated  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  The  third  justification  for  the  rapid  recogni- 
tion of  Panama  was  found  in  the  mandate  which  the  United 
States  had  received  from  civilization  to  build  the  canal. 

A  striking  analogy  was  made  by  President  Roosevelt  be- 
tween American  action  in  Panama,  and  the  intervention  in 
Cuba.  The  Cuban  case  was  even  more  extreme,  he  said, 
as  "  we  intervened  even  by  force  on  general  grounds  of 
national  interests  and  duty."  He  referred  to  prophecies 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  intervention,  that  the  United 
States  would  retain  Cuba  permanently  and  subordinate  it  to 
American  interests,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  the 
United  States  had  been  otherwise  "  The  people  of  Cuba," 
he  said,  "have  been  immeasurably  benefited  by  our  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf,  and  our  own  gain  has  been  great. 
So  will  it  be  in  Panama.  The  people  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
as  I  firmly  believe  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  building  of 
the  canal  and  the  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  along  its 
line;  and  hand  in  hand  with  the  benefit  to  them  will  go 
the  benefit  to  us  and  to  mankind" 

Our  early  recognition  of  the  republic  of  Panama  was 
clearly  an  act  of  intervention,  and  a  distinct  departure,  as 
indicated  by  President  Roosevelt,  from  the  principles  of 
non-intervention  and  the  de  facto  recognition  of  states.  As 
such,  its  justification  must  rest  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
which  are  clearly  set  forth,  including  the  reasons  there- 
for, in  the  President's  message  of  January  4,  1904.     He 
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openly  avowed  the  recognition  of  Panama  as  an  extraordin- 
ary procedure,  justified  by  sufficient  reasons  to  require  a 
departure  from  the  rule  requiring  a  demonstration  of 
governmental  competency  before  according  recognition. 
While  the  principle  of  non-intervention  and  the  de  facto 
principle  of  recognition  were  recognized  as  general  rules  of 
American  policy  which  had  ordinarily  been  observed,  yet 
he  regarded  both  as  subject  to  exceptions,  and  the  Panama 
situation  as  one  constituting  such  an  exception.  In  the 
second  capital  instance  of  departure  from  ordinary  Ameri- 
can policy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  intervention,  we 
have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  degree  of  interference  as> 
will  protect  our  interests,  and  preserve  to  the  world,  un- 
impaired, the  use  of  the  waterway  which  we,  as  the  "  man- 
datory of  civilization,"  have  constructed.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
less  degree  of  control  over  any  zone  and  country  where 
our  interests  are  so  great. 
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8.  f«01  ]  Electric  Light  Franchises  In  New  York  City. 

By  Leonora  Arbnt,  Ph.D.    Price,  Ji.jo. 

VOLUME  LXXXIX.    1919.    558  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5.00. 

1.  [8031  Women's  Wages.  By  Emilib  J.  Hutchinson.  Ph.D.    Price.  Jx  50. 

9.  '■ion   The  Return  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  Power  In  1884. 

By  Harrison  Cook  Thomas,  Ph.D.     Price,  $a.*$. 
3.  [804]  The  Paris  Bourse  and  French  Finance. 

By  William  Parkbr,  Ph.D.    Price,  $1.00. 

VOLUME  XC.    1920.      547  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5.25. 

1.  [80S]  Prison  Methods  In  New  York  State.       By  Philip  Klein,  Ph.D.    Price,  $3  50. 
8.  1806    India's  Demand  for  Transportation. 

By  William  E.  Weld.  Ph.D.    Price,  fug. 

VOLUME  XCI.    1920.    626  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $6.25. 

1.  [SOT  I  *The  Influence  of  Oversea  Expansion  on  England  to  1700. 

By  Jambs  E    Gillespie,  Ph  D.     Price,  ft  °o. 
3.  [808]  International  Labor  Legislation.  By  I.  F.  Avusawa,  Ph.D.    Price,  t*-n- 

VOLUME  XCII.    1920.    433  pp.    Price,  oloth,  $5.00. 

[809]  The  Public  Life  of  William  Shirley.         By  George  A.  Wood,  Ph.D.    Price, #4.50. 

VOLUME  XCIII.    1920. 

1.  [810]  *The  English  Reform  Bill  of  1807.       By  Josrph  H.  Park,  Ph.D.    Price.  J3.10. 
8.  [8  ll]  The  Policy  of  the  United  States  as  Regards  Intervention. 

By  Charles  E.  Martin,     {Impress). 

VOLUME  XCIV.    1920. 

1.  [818]  "Catastrophe  and  Social  Change.  By  S.  H.  Princb,  Ph.D.    Price,  ji. 50. 

8.  [8181   Intermarriage  In  New  York  City.  By  Julius  Drachslbr.    Price,  t*'S- 

3.  [8  14]  The  Ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  State  of  New 

York.  ByC.  E.  Miner.     (In  press). 

VOLUME  XGV.    1920. 

1.  [8151  'Railroad  Capitalization.  By  Jambs  C.  Bonbright.    Price,  ii. 00. 

8.  [816]  American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education. 

By  Paul  H.  Douglas,    (/k  press). 

VOLUME  XCVI.    1920. 

1.  [817]  Parliamentary  Franchise  Reform  In  England  from  1885  to  1918. 

By  Hombr  L.  Morris.    (In  press). 
8.  [818]  The  Working  Forces  In  Japanese  Politics.    By  Uichi  Iwasaki.  (Impress). 

The  prlee  for  each  separate  monograph  is  for  paper-covered  copies;  separate  monographs  marked*,  east 
be  supplied  bound  In  cloth,  for  75c.  additional.    All  prices  are  net. 

The  set  of  ninety-two  volumes,  covering  monographs  1-209,  is  offered,  bound,  for  $320;  except  that 

Volumes  n,  III,  IV,  and  VII  can  be  supplied  only  in  part,  Volume  II  No.  1,  Volume  III  No.  2,  Volume 

IV  No.  3,  and  Volume  VII  No.  2.  being  out  of  print.    Volumes  II,  III,  and  IV,  as  described  in  the 

last  sentence,  and  Volume  XXV can  now  be  supplied  only  in  connection  with  complete  sets ,  but  the 

separate  monographs  of  each  of  these  volumes  are  available  unless  marked '  'not  sold  eeparately  " 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

Messrs.  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
London:  P.  S.  KING  A  SON,  Ltd.,  Orchard  House,  Westminster. 
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